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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Xn laying this translation of Herodotus before the public^ the trans- 
lator deems it necessary to state^ that his chief aim has been to giro 
a literal sjidjaithful, rather than an el^ant^ version. To obtain this 
he has made use of previous translations as far as his intention would 
admit. 

The notes^ both original and selected^ it is hoped will be found 
useful^ particularly to young students. The principal object has been 
to select such as were most explanatory; they have been chiefly taken 
from Larcher^ Rennell> Mitford^ Gibbon and Schweighseuser; never- 
theless^ recourse has frequently been had to other authors^ from whom 
any thing could be gleaned that might be likely to facilitate the 
study of this ancient and entertaining historian. 



Principal Measures of Length mentioned by Herodotus. 

feet. inch. 
Dactylus^ or digit « f nearly 

12 digits B 1 Spithame 9 nearly 

1^ Spitb. » Cubit (inytJ^h) ^ ^ i 

2 Spith. - larger Cubit (•k^x^) 1 6 

4 Large Cubit » Orgyia ^ ^i 

100 Qrgya - Stadium 004 4 i 

The aroura of the Egyptians was a square measure of 100 cubits. 
The plethron of Herodotus is an equivalent to 100 of our feet> ac- 
cording to the best authorities. 

' ^ Measures of Capacity. 

The Cotyle was equivalent to ^ a pint of English wine measure. 

TheXestes 2CotylsB. 

The Chflenix I| Xestes. 

The Medimnus 48 Chnnices. 

Value of Coins* 

1 Dradbma was equivalent to 7| ^ 

1 Mina = 100 Drachmae 3 4 7 

1 Talent = 60 Mime 193 15 

These are the most generally received values of the Grecian coins. 



Names of the principal Winds among the Ancients. 

North Boreas, Septentrio. 

N. £. C<ecias> Hellespontine. 

East ^Apeliotes, Subsolanus. 

S. E. Eurus, Voltumns. 

South ^Notus, Auster. 

8. W. ^Libs, Afiricus. 

West ^Zephyrus, Ooddens. 

N. W.—— Corns, Argestes. 
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CLIO. 

Herodotus of Halicamassus publishes these historical 
researches^ iii order that the actions of men may not be obli- 
terated by length of time, and that the great and wonderful 
deeds which have been displayed both by Greeks and Barba- 
rians^ may not become destitute of glory, and also that other 
things % and the reason for which they carried on war with each 
other, may not he forgotten. 

Chap. I. Those of the Persians that are celebrated for 
their knowledge ** in the history of their country, affirm that the 
Phoenicians were the original cause of the contention; for 
that this nation having migrated from the coast of that which 
is called the Red Sea^ to the shores of our sea^, and having 
settled in that country which they inhabit at the present day. 



* *l0ropci| does not signify history, but 
' researches made with careful and accu- 
rate inquiry; the word tarof^ia signify- 
ing to inquire minutely. 

^ This name was given by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, to ail who were 
not of their country, or not initiated in 
their language, manners and customs. 
In this 'sense, the word signified with 
them no more than foreigner; not as 
' with us, a wild, rude, and uncivilized 
person. 

c This last part of the introduction 
cannot evidently be referred to what im- 
mediately precedes, but either to ui) Ut- 
ri|Xa ykvfiTcu, or as Schweignsuser 
wishes to tibe first Une. See his note. 

^ A6yoc in Herodotus and other au- 
VOL. !• 



thors ofteh signifies a history j^Xoyo^oioc, 
a writer of history ; \6ytoc, a man skilled 
in the history and antiquities of a coun- 
try. Larcher, 

^ Herodotus denominates Enrthreean 
or Red, the whole of that sea which lies 
between India, Per^a, and Arabia, (our 
sea of Omman,) .together with its gul& 
and bays. But he, notwithstanding, dis- 
tinguishes the Arabian gulf very pomted- 
ly. Rennelf p. 197. 

It is evident from book vii. chap. 89. 
that the Phoenicians, when they changed 
their place of residence, passed over by 
land. Larcher, 

f The Greeks always distiogoiahed the 
Mediterranean by this name. 
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2 HERODOTUS, 

presently applied themselves to make long voyages, and 
making it their practice to export the merchandizes of Egypt 
and Assyria^ visited divers countries, and among others Argos. 
Now Argos at that time was superior in every point to the 
cities^ in the country which is now called Greece*. They 
add, that the Phoenicians on their arrival began to expose theur 
merchandize for sale; and on the fifth 6r sixth. day, when 
nearly every thing- had been disposed of, many other women, 
and the king's daughter in particular, came down to the shore ; 
(the Persians and Greeks agree in calling her lo the daughter 
of Inacbus ;) that while these women standing about the stern 
of the ship were buying what they most had a mind to, the 
Phoenicians, having mutually encouraged one another, rushed 
upon them: now they state that the greater part of them 
escaped by flight, but that lo with some others was carried 
off; and the Phoenicians having secured ihem on board sailed 
away for Egypt. 

II. In this manner the Persians, differing from the Greeks, 
relate that lo passed into Egypt, and that this was the com- 
mencement of the acts of injustice which they committed 
against each other. They affirm also, that after this event, 
certain Greeks (for they cannot tell the naine of their country, 
but they most probably were Cretans) having touched at Tyre ^ 
in Phoenicia, carried away Europa the king's daughter ; now this 
they say was only a fair retaliation, but the Greeks afterwards 
became guilty of a second injustice, for having sailed in a ship 
of war^ to Aia, a town of Colchis, and to the river Phasis, and 
having dispatched the affairs which were the immediate , 
object of their voyage, carried off from thence Medea the 
daughter of the king ; the Colchian king sent a herald into 
Greece to demand satisfaction for the violence, and the resti- 
tution of his daughter ; the Greeks returned for answer, that as 
they had not given any satisfaction for the violence offered to 
lo* the Argive, so they would give none to the Colchians. 



9 This probably includes AOt only that 
of Assjrria, but of Irenia and Arabia also^ 
transmitted through Assyria. Rennet, 
p. 249. 

^ irpokx^^v't in this sense, governs a 
genitive of the person excelled, and a da- 
tive of the thing in which the superiority 
consists; the passage is interpreted in 
tiiis way in tiie Latin to Schweighsuser's 
edition, but Larcher translates it, " supe- 
'* rior to all the cities, &e." Seeliis note. 

' The country whiich in the time of 
Herodotus was called Hellas or Greece, 
was not known by any one name in the 
tioM of the Trojan war, and for some 



considerable time after, but l)y the names 
of its several nations. This is positively 
afBrmed by Thucydides, book i. chap. 3. 

^ Literally, in a long ship. The long 
vessels were vessels of war ; the round, 
merchantmen and transports. Larcher, 

1 It may be urged that the king of Col* 
chis had nothing to do with the violence 
offered to lo; she was carried off by the 
Phoenicians. But, according to the Per- 
sians, all the nations of Asia composed 
but one body, of which they were the 
head. An injury, therefore, offered to 
one of the members, was considered as 
an hostility against the whole. Thus, as 
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III. They relate that, in the next succeeding age, Alexan- 
der the son of Priam, having heard of this, was desirous of 
obtaining a wife from Greece by the ^ame means, being fully 
persuaded that he should not have to make any reparation, 
since they had made none ; that when with this persuasion he 
had carried off Helen, the Greeks determined in the first 
place to send ambassadors to demand her restitution, and to 
require satisfaction for the violence offered her ; the Trojans, 
when the ambassadors had explained their instructions, ob- 
jected to them the rape of Medea ; that they, when they had 
themselves neither given satisfaction, nor restored . Medea 
when they demanded her^ desired to obtain satisfaction from 
others. 

IV. The Persians cantintie to relate, that hitherto rapes 
alone were reciprocally committed ; but after this period, the 
Greeks beyond all doubt were peculiarly culpable ; for they 
entered Asia with an army before the Persians had entered 
Europe"*. To commit rapes, the Persians considered the 
part of .unjust men, but to take such pains to revenge, the part 
of fools, as of wise men, to pay no regard to such women ; for 
it was obvious that they would never have been carried off, 
unless they had themselves been willing. For this reason, the 
.Persians assert, that they of Asia had paid no attention to 
the women that had been carried off, whereas the Greeks, for 
the sake of a Lacedsemonian woman collected a large arma- 
ment, and then having passed over to Asia overthrew the 
power of Priam". From this event they have always consi- 



we see in the fourth chapter, the Per- 
sians considered the Greeks as their ene- 
mies, from the time of the destruction of 
Troy. Larcher, 

"> Mr. Larcher asks, whether the Per- 
sians did not know that the Strymonian 
Thracians, who were afterward called 
Bythinians, had been carried from Eu- 
rope to Asia by the Teucrians and My- 
nansl (Herod, lib. vii. chap. 75.) and 
that Cadmus had come from Phoenicia, 
^Herod. lib. ii. chap. 49.) and established 
himself in BcBoUa, and Pelops from 
Phrygia in the Peloponnesel (Herod, 
lib. vii. cha^, 9.) 

But Asia, however, is to be under- 
stood in a limited sense, for the parts be- 
yond India and Turkestan were un- 
known. Rennel, p. 231. 

^ Perhaps it may not be an improper 
digression nere, to brin^ to the reader's 
recollection a passage m the history of 
the British island. Exploits like that of 
Paris were not uncommon in Ireland, in 
the tw^fth century. In a lower line, 



they have been frequent there still in our 
days ; but in that age popular opinion 
was so favourable to them, that even 
princes, like Jason and Paris, gloried in 
such proofis of their gallantry and spirit. 
Dermot, king of Leinster, accordingly 
formed a design on Dervorghal, a cele- 
brated beauty, wife of O'Ruark, king of 
Leitrim, and, between force and fraud, 
succeeded in carrying her off. O'Ruark 
resented the affront, as might be ex- 
pected. He procured a confederacy of 
neighbouring chieftains, with the king of 
Connaught, the most powerful prince of 
Ireland at their head. Leinster was in- 
vaded, the princess recovered, and, after 
hostilities continued with various success 
during many years, Dermot was expelled 
from nis kingdom. Thus far the resem- 
blance holds with much exactness. The 
sequel differs ; for the rape of ^ Der- 
vorghal, beyond comparison inferior in 
celebrity, had yet consequences far more 
important than the rape of Helen. The 
fugitive Dermot, dq>nved of other hope, 
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HERODOTUS. 



dered the Greeks as their enemies ; for the Persians lay claim 
to Asia and all the barbarian tribes that inhabit it, but they 
consider Europe and the Greeks as totally distinct. 
. V. Thus the Persians relate the events that took place, and 
attribute to the taking of Troy the cause of their enmity to- 
wards the Greeks. The Phoenicians however do not agree 
with them with regard to lo, for they affirm that they did not 
carry her away by force to Egypt, but that she had an illicit 
connection With the master of the ship while at Argos, and 
that, when she discovered herself to be pregnant, she volun- 
tarily embarked and departed with them, through fear of her 
parents, and in order that she might not be detected. Such 
then are the relations of the Persians and Phoenicians, and I will 
not attempt to say in which way these things happened ; but 
after I have given an account of him whom I know to have 
been the first to commit injustice towards the Greeks, I will 
proceed to the rest of my narration, and will alike describe 
both the smaller and larger states ; for many of those which 
were formerly powerful, have become inconsiderable, and those 
which flourish in our days, were formerly obscure. As I am 
convinced therefore that human felicity never continues in the 
same state, I will make mention of both in like manner. 
V VI. Croesus, by birth a Lydian, and son to Alyattes, was 
kinff of those nations that are situate on this side the river 
Halys**, which flowing from the south between the Syrians? 
and Paphlagonians, discharges itself towards the north into 
the sea called the Euxine. He was the first of all the barba- 
rians we know, who rendered some of the Grecians tributary 
to him, and received others into his alliance ; for he subdued 
the lonians and ^olians, with the Dorians that inhabit in 
Asia, and made the Lacedaemonians his friends: whereas 
before his reign, all the Greeks were free. For the irruption 
of the Cimmerians'! into Ionia with an army, which happened 



applied to the powerful monarch of the 
neighbouring island, Henry the Second ; 
and in return for assistance to restore 
him to his dominions, offered to hold 
them in vassalage of the crown of Eng- 
land. The English conquest of Ireland 
followed. Mr. Hume, in his History of 
England, has written the name of the 
heroine of this stoij, Omach. Dr. Ire- 
land's History of Ireland is here fol- 
lowed,- with which Mr. Hume's more 
abridged account, in all material circum- 
stances sufficiently tallies. Lord Lyttle- 
ton, in his History of Henry the Second, 
both relates the facts and writes the 
names nearly as Dr. Leland. Mit/ard's 
Hia* Greece, chap. i. 



o The Halys had two branches, one 
flowed from the south, the other from 
the east. Herodotus speaks only of the 
first, Arrian of the second. See M. D'An- 
ville's Geograph. Ancienne, Abreg. vol. 
ii. p. 7. 

p By the Syrians, Herodotus here 
means the Cappadocians, called by the 
Greeks Leuco-Syrians ; the Svptoc pro- 
perly mean the Cappadocians; the Svjoot, 
the inhabitants of Syria, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Euphrates. Gronovius, 

4 Strabo dates this incursion' of the 
Cimmerians about the time of Homer, or 
somewhat before. Wesseling thinks, 
and with reason, the authority of the 
geographer of less weight than that of 
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before the time of Croesus, ended not in the destruction of 
cities ; but only in ravages, incident to a sudden invasion. 

VII. This kingdom belonged to the Heraclidas, and passed 
into the family of Croesus, called Mermnadse, in the following 
manner : Candaules, by the Greeks named Myrsilus, being 
descended from Alcasus the son of Hercules, was king of 
Sardis ; for Agron the son of Ninus, grandson to Belus, and 
great grandson to Alcseus, was the first of the Heraclidae that 
reigned in Sardis, and Candaxdes the son of Mjrrsus was the 
last. Those who had been kings of this country before Agron, 
Were descended from Lydus the son of Atys, who gave his 
name to the whole nation, which before his time were called 
MsBones. The Heraclidse descended from Hercules, and a 
slave of Jardanus, to whom the administration of the govern- 
ment had been entrusted' by these princes, obtained the 
supreme power from the declaration of an oracle ; and held 

'it five hundred and five years, during two and twenty genera- 
tions* of men, the son always succeeding the father, to the 
time of Candaules the son of Myrsus. 

VIII. This Candaules^ so passionately loved his wife, that 
he thought her by far the most beautiful of all women ; and 
in this persuasion extolled her beauties above measure to 
Gyges the son of Dascylus, who was one of his guard, a par- 
ticular favourite, to whom he used to communicate his most 
important affairs. Not long after, being marked o\it by fate 

our historian, who supposes it to have mitted. Compare book iii. chap. 142, 

been in the reign of Ardys. See chap- 155, and 157. Larcher. 

ter fifteen of this book, and chapter ■ For this number Larcher, contrary to 

twelve of book four. For my own part, all authority, puts fifteen, without any 

I am of opinion that the two authors sufficient reason; and is corrected by 

Speak of two distinct incursions. ^Hero- Vobiey Chron. Herod. Paris, 1808. 

otus refers to the last. At the time of Schweighatuer, 

the first there were no Greek cities in Asia * The story of Rosamond, queen of the 

Minor ; and it was his intention to inti- Lombards, as related by Mr. Gibbon, 

mate, that the last had no operation inju- bears an exact resemblance to this of 

rious to the liberties of Greece. Larcher, Candaules. " The queen of Italy had 

Many learned men are of opinion that " stooped from her throne to the arms of 

the Cimmerians were the descendants of " a subject; and Helmichis, the king's 

the Gomer of Scripture. The reasons " armour-bearer, was the secret minister 

alleged are of this nature : in the ge- '* of her pleasure and revenue. Against 

nealoeical table of Moses, we are told " the proposal of mfirder he coiud no 

that Gomer was the son of Japhet. The " longer urge the scruples of fidelity or 

Scholiasts, and those of them too who are '' ingratitude ; but Helmichis trembled 

most authentic, say that Cimmeris was " when he revolved the danger, as well 

the son of Japetus. Japetus is by Apol- " as the guilt. He pressed, and obtain- 

lodorus said to be the son of Coelum and " ed, that one of the bravest champions 

Terra, that is of Noah, who was called ** of the Lombards should be associated 

Yir Terras. Beloe. " to the enterprise ; but no more than a 

' 'Eirtrpa^Oetc is the part, aor.l. pass, "promise of secrecy could be drawn 

from kviTfikirofuu, it is entrusted to my " from the gallant Peredeus. The mode 

care. Homer uses the vrord in this sense, ' " of seduction employed by Rosamond, 

H. lib* ii. y. 25. if Xcuti kirirtrpa^Tcu, "betrays her shameless insensibility both 

to whose care the people have been com- *' to honour and to love. She supplied the 
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for destruction ^ he addressed Gyges to this effect: ''Since 
*' Ton seem to me not to believe the things I have said con^ 
« Lming the bea«ty of my wife, (for the*^ ear is les, easily 
" convinced than the eye*,) you must contrive to see her 
" naked." But he exclaimed aloud, and said, " What disor- 
" dered words are you uttering, when you command me to 
" view the queen my mistress naked ? a woman puts off her 
'' modesty with her garments^. Many excellent precepts 
" have been discovered by men of former ages for our in- 
*' struction, and this one among the rest, That every man 
'* should look into his own affairs. As for me, I believe the 
'' queen to be the most beautiful of all women ; but I earnest- 
" ly desire you would not make an unlawful request." 

IX. Thus Gyges, dreading lest any harm might result from 
it, combated his proposal, . But he replied in these words ; 
** Be confident, Gyges, and neither fear, that I address you 
" thus in order to make experiment of your fidelity, nor lest 
" any mischief befal you from my wife ; for I will so contrive 
'' the matter, that she shall never know she was seen by you. 
'' To this end I will place you behind the open door of the 
** apartment in which we sleep ; after I have entered, my wife 
'' will make her appearance, and as she undresses herself, she 
** will lay her garments, one by one, on a seat near the door, 
** and will give you time to take a full view of her at leisure ; 
'' when she approaches the bed with her back turned towards 
" you, be careful that she may not discover you afterwards 
" repassing through the doors." 



u 



place of one of her female attendants, 

who was beloved by Peredeus, and 
" contrived some excuse for darkness 
** and silence, till she could inform her 
*' companion, that he enjoyed the queen 
** of the Lombards, and that his own 
** death, or the death of the king, must 
" be the consequence of such treasonable 
" adultery. In this alternative he chose 
" rather to be the accomplice than the 
" victim of Rosamond, whose undaunted 
*' spirit was incapable of fear or re- 
" morse." Gibbon, chap. 45. 

° Herodotus frequently uses this kind 
of expression. See book ii. chap. 161. 
iv.79. V.92, 94. ix. 109. 

> Dionysius of Halicarnassus remarks, 
that Herodotus has here made use of an 
expression appropriate to Barbarians,- 
since he substitutes the ears and eyes for 
the discourse and sight of objects ; 

, Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Qiuam qua sunt oculis subjectajidelilnu. 

Hor. Ai8. Poet. 180. 



So also Polyb. Exceipta e libro xii. 15. 
and Sophocles Fragm. 77. ex edit. 
Brunck. Theophrastus, according to 
Plutarch, affirms that of all the senses, by 
the ear, the passions are most easily ex- 
cited. Larcner. 

For acquiring a knowledge of many 
things, or any science, (kviffr-ffftti,) the 
ear is most fitted. Wesseling, 

y Plutarch in his Conjugal Precepts, 
(tom. ii. p. 139.) denies the truth of this; 
but he applies it to a woman with re- 
gard to her husband. Timsus (Athen. 
Deipnosoph. xii. 3.) states, that the Tyrr- 
hemans are waited upon by naked wo- 
men ; and Theopompus (Id. ibid.) adds, 
that it was not neld disgraceful in that 
nation for women to appear naked in the 
presence of men. Ennius when speak- 
ing of men says, 

Flagiti principium est nudare inter civis 
corpora, Fragm. p. 300. 

Larcher, 
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X. Gyges, being unable to avoid it, held himself in readi- 
ness, and at the usual hour the king took Gyges to his apart- 
ment. The queen came immediately after, and Gyges saw 
her enter and lay aside her garments. But as she turned her 
back to go towards the bed, he endeavoured at the same time 
to escape unnoticed, but she observed him as he went out. And 
though she plainly perceived that this was her husband's con- 
trivance, shame restrained her from making the least exclama- 
tion, and she pretended not to have perceived him, being 
resolved within herself to be revenged upon Candaules ; for 
among the Lydians, and almost all barbarous nations^ it is a 
great dishonour even for a man to' be seen naked'. 

XI. In this manner then, without making any disclosure, 
she preserved silence, but as soon as the day arrived, after 
having prepared those, whom she knew to be most faithful 
among her servants, she summoned Gyges to her presence. 
He, not suspecting the queen* to be acquainted with what 
had passed, and being accustomed to go to her as often as she 
sent for hhn, failed not to obey her order. When he was 
come, she said to him,^ " Gyges, of two ways which are 

open before you, I permit you to choose which you will 
take ; either kill Candaules, and take possession of me, toge- 
ther with the kingdom of Lydia ; or you must yourself thus** 
*' die immediately : that by obeying Candaules without re- 
serve, you may not hereafter behold what ought not to 
be seen by you ; for either the contriver of this thing must 
" perish, or you, who have seen me naked, and have done 
** what is contrary to custom. Gyges at first stood amazed 
at these words; and afterwards earnestly begged her, that 
she would not bind him to the necessity of making so hard a 
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« Plato tells us, (Polit. lib. v.) that 
the Greeks had not long considered it 
disgraceful and ridiculous for a man to 
be seen naked; an opinion, he adds, 
which still exists even among the greater 
part of the Barbarians. Larcher. 

It may also be remarked that Lycurgus 
ordered the young women of Sparta, to 
dance naked at their solemn festivals, in 
the midst of the young men. This practice, 
as we learn from Plato de Leg. v. p. 452. 
was not peculiar to Sparta, having been 
before established at Crete. The omis- 
sion of subligacula in the Grecian games, 
and the practice of wearing them among 
the Barbarians, see Thucydides, book i. 
chap. 6. 

* This wife of Candaules was called 
Nyssia, according to Hephsstion. ^ato 
makes Gyges a shepherd in the service 
of the king of Lydia, who having entered 



into a chasm of the earth, discovered a 
dead man enclosed within a brazen horse, 
and took a ring from his finger. He 
soon discovered that this ring had the 
property of makine him invisible, when 
he turned the sesu or stone set in it to 
the inside of his hand, and by the assist- 
ance of it he seduced the queen, and as- 
sassinated Candaules, (de Kep. lib. ii.) 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 2.) says, he was 
a slave. Plutarch (Qusst. Grsc. p. 
302.) says, that Gyges took up arms 
against Candaules, and by the assistance 
of the Milesians defeated that prince, 
who died in the field of battle. The 
opinion of Herodotus appears preferable, 
as he was bom in a city contiguous to 
Lydia. Larcher, 

^ The word o^tu) shews that she pointed 
to the servants who were prepared to put 
him to death if he disobeyed. Schweigh, 
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choice. But when he saw he could not prevail, and that he 
must either kill his master, or die himself by the hands of 
others, he chose to save his own life« '' Since then," said h^ 
ix} the queen, '' you compel me against my will to kill my 
" master, let me know how we shall execute this enterprise." 
" From that very place," replied she, " where he eixpose4f me 
*' naked to your view, you shall fall upon him as he sleeps." 

XII. When they had thus concerted their measures, on 
the approach of night he followed the queen to the chamber, 
(for he was not permitted to return home, nor was there any 
possibility of escape, but it was necessary that either he or 
Candaules should perish,) where she gave him a dagger, and 
placed him behind the door, as Candaules had done. After 
some time he went softly to the bed, killed the king as he 
^lept, and possessed himself of bis wife aiidlcingdom, He ii^ 
mentioned in the Iambic verses of Archilochus^ the Parian^ 
who lived at the same time. 

XIII. In this manner Gyges obtained the kingdom, and 
was confirmed in his acquisition by the oracle of Delphi. For 
when the Lydians, highly resenting the death of Candaules, 
had assembled together in arms, an agreement was at last 
concluded between them and the soldiers of Gyges, that if the 
oracle should pronounce .him king of Lydia, he should be per- 
mitted to reign ; if not, he should restore the kingdom to the 
Heraclidae. The oracle gave an answer, and thus Gyges be- 
came king. But the Pythian added this clause ; *^ that the 
^' Heraclidse should be avenged, in the time of the fifth de- 
** scendant of Gyges*^ ;" though neither the Lydians nor their 
kings had any regard to this prediction, before it was actually 
accomplished. 

XIV. Thus the Mermnadae having excluded the Heraclidse 
obtained the supreme power. After Gyges had obtained the 
kingdom, he sent many presents to Delphi ; for he not only 
dedicated the greatest part® of the silver seen in that place, 
but also nmde an ofiering of a vast quantity of gold ; among 
all which nothing better deserves to be remembered, than six 
bowls of gold ^ weighing thirty talents; these now stand in 



^ He was one of the first writers of 
Iambics. AU that remain of his writings 
are carefully collected in Brunck's Ana- 
lecta. 

Larcher has a note of considerable 
len^h to ascertain the precise period in 
which he flourished. 

^ This was fulfilled on Croesus; see 
chapter XCI. 

' 'Oaa must be joined with irXcccrra. 
This kind of expression occurs very fre- 



quently in Greek writers. They say, 
irXccorov ^ov, oLfiiix^'tvov *6<rov, Oav^ 
uatrrbv tffov» &c. Cicero and other 
Latins have imitated ; Sales in dicendo 
mirum quantum yalent. Orat. 26. See 
Viger. ch. iii. 7. The construction how- 
ever may be, ^XX' Tfitra itkv kvrw dva> 
Orfftara dpyvpov iv AeX6oc^, ro^iovrd 
vktiffTn k<rriv ol. Larensr, 

t Gyges, Alyattes and Croesus, ac- 
cordug to StiaS>o, derived their wealth 
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the treasury of the (!!orintfaians« ; though to nay the truth, that 
treastiry was not founded by the people of Corinth, but by 
Cypselus the son of Aetion. His Gyges is the first of ail the 
barbarians we know, who dedicated donations at Delpiii ; ex- 
cept Midas the son of Gordius** king of Hurygia, who pre- 
sented the royal tribunal, on which he used to sit in 
public and administer justice, which is a piece of workman- 
ship that deserves to be considered, and stands in the same 
place as the cups of Gyges. • Tibe gold and silver, of trhich 
these dedications consist, is called Gygian, from the name of 
the donor. He made war against Miletus and Smyrna, and 

.v> took Colophon by force ; but as he performed no other me- 
. . morable action during all the time of lus reign, which was eight 
and thirty years, we will pass on from him after having said 
so much. 

XV. I will proceed to mention Ardys, his son and suc- 
cessor ; who took the city of Priene, and invaded the territo- 
ries of Miletus. In his time the Cimmerians ^ who had been 
,"i dispossessed of their own country by the Scythian Nomades, 
^passed into Asia, and possessed themselves of all Sardis, with 

/ ^ the exception of the citadel. 

^ / .^ XVI. He reigned- forty-nine years, and his son Sadyattes 

./'^<^ succeeded him, and reigned twelve years. Alyattes succeed- 
ing Sadyattes, made war upon Cyaxares^ grandson of Deioces, 
' and upon the Medes. He expelled the Cimmerians out of 
Asia ; and having taken the city of Smyrna founded by the 
Colophonians, he invaded the territories of the Clazomenians. 
But not finding the event answerable to his desires ^ he was 
obliged to return with considerable loss. He also performed 
in the course of his reign the following actions which fully de- 
serve mention. 

from some mines in Ly£a, situated be- which could not be procuircd dsewhere* 
tween Atarnae and Pergamos. The The insecurity which prevailed is en- 
riches of Gyges became proverbial, as dent from Herod, book viii. ch. 86. 
this verse of Archilochus snews, ^ There were in Phrvgia a number 
•OiJ uoirA r^ytcu tov iroXvypitrov uIXeu of Ponces called after this name, as is 
rwru c ri aIi. ^ proved by Bouhier m his Researches on 
Those of Croesus surpassed them ; Lrodotus, p. 78. Lareker. 

Dwitis audita est cut rum opulentia Crossi ? i gg^ Qote on chapter VI. 

Ovid.E9iBt.Pont.lib.iv.iep.3.37. k This is perfectly consistent ; Phraor- 

Lareher, ^^^ f\^^ father of Cyaxares, reigned in Me- 
fS In the temple of Delphi there were dia during the time that Ardys, grand- 
different apartments or ctiapels, which father of Alyattes, sat on the throne of 
belonged to different cities, princes, or Sardis. Phraojtes began to reign B.C. 
opulent individuals. The offenngs which 677. and died 628. Larcher. 
theserespectively made to the Deity were * literally: From these he retired not 
here deposited. Larcher. as he wished, but having met with a 
In aftertimes we find that the most considerable check. The Greeks fre- 
venerated temples were resorted to as quently soften any calamity by such an 
banks, where the sanctity of the place expression. So in chapter XXXII. and 
afforded security for treasures deposited £urip,Andiom«ll68t Larcher, 
VOL. I, • C 
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XVII. He oontinued the war which his father had begun 
against the Milesians, and entering their country, attacked 
them in the following manner. When their com and fruits 
were ripe, he took the field with his army, attended in his 
march with pipes, harps, and flutes masculine and feminine °*. 
On his arriyal in the territory of the Milesians, he neither de- 
molished nor burnt their country houses, nor forced off the 
doors, but when he had destroyed their trees and the produce 
of the land, he returned home ; for he knew it was in vain 
to sit down before the city, because they were masters of the 
sea. He would not destroy their houses, to the end that the 
Milesians having those habitations, might apply themselves to 
sow and cultivate their lands, and by that means he might 
have something to ravage, when he should invade them with 
his army. 

XVIII. In this manner he carried on the war eleven years, 
during which the Milesians received two great blows, one at 
lameneion within their own territories, and the other in the 
plains of the Mseander. Six of these eleven years Sadyattes 
the son of Ardys was still king of the Lydians, and during 
those he made incursions into the Milesian territory, (for this 
Sadyattes was the person that began the war.) But during 
the five succeeding years Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, who 
(as I have before mentioned) received it from his father, 
earnestly applied himself to it. The Milesians had no sup- 
port all that time from any of the lonians, except the Chians 
only ; who came to their assistance, in requital for the suc- 
cour they had received, for formerly the Milesians had assist- 
ed the Chians in prosecuting the war against the Erythrseans. 

XIX. In the twelfth year, when the com had been set on 
fire by the army, an accident of the following nature occurred. 
As soon as the com had caught fire, the flames were carried 
by the force of the wind to the temple of Minerva, called 
Assesian"; the temple being thus set on fire was burnt to the 
ground. No notice was taken of this at the time ; but after- 
wards, when the army had returned to Sardis, Alyattes fell 
sick. When the disease continued a considerable time he 
sent to Delphi messengers to consult the oracle, either firom 
the advice of some friend, or because it appeared right to his 
own mind to make inquiries of the God concerning his dis- 
order. The Pythian refused to give any answer to the mes- 
sengers when they arrived at Delphi, until they had rebuilt 

■I Aulus Gellius finds fault with the " Assesuswas a small town depend- 

loxnry of Alyattes in having female flute ent on Miletus. Minerva had a temple 

players in his army ; but Larcher and there, and hence took the name of the 

Schweigh. are of opinion that it alludes Assesian Minerva. Larcher^ 
to the miferent sounds of the flutes. 
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' the temple of Minerva which they had burnt at Aflsesus in 
the country of Miletus. 

XX. This relation I had from the Delphians : and the 
Milesians add ; that Periander the son of Cypselus, who was 
at that time very intimately connected with Thrasybulus, king 
of Miletus, haying heard of the answer that had been de- 
livered to Alyattes, dispatched a messenger to inform him of 
it, in order that by being aware of it beforehand**, he might 
form his plans on the present circumstance. This is the Mi- 
lesian account. 

XXI. When Alyattes had received information of what 
had passed at Delphi, he immediately sent ambassadors to 
Miletus, being desirous of making a truce with Thrasybulus 
and the Milesians, for all the time the temple should be re- 
building. The messenger? accordingly set out for Miletus. 
But Thrasybulus having had the preceding intelligence, and 
perceiving the design of Alyattes, had recourse to the follow- 
ing artifice : having collected in the market-place all the corn 
which was in the city, either of his own or belonging to pri- 
vate persons, he made a proclamation, that all the inhabitants 
should eat and drink cheerfully together, upon a signal to be 
given by him. 

XXII. This was done and ordered by Thrasybulus, to' the 
end that the Sardian ambassadors, seeing so great a quantity 
of com, and the people feasting and enjoying themselves, 
might make their report accordingly ; which happened as he 
designed. For when the ambassador had seen these things, 
and delivered this message to Thrasybulus, he returned to 
Sardis; and for no other reason, as I am informed, did a 
cessation of hostilities ensue. For Alyattes expecting that 
there was a great scarcity of com in Miletus, and that the 
people were reduced to extreme distress, received a quite 
contrary account from his ambassador at his return ; by which 
means an agreement was made between them, that for the 
future they should be friends and confederates; and Alyattes, 
instead of one, having built two temples at Assesus, dedi- 
cated to Minerva, recovered his health. The events of the 
war, which Alyattes made against Thrasybulus and the Mi- 
lesians, were such. 



« Ti is not governed by vpotii(i>g, but 
by povkE^firai. Xpritrrrfputv is under- 
stood with TTffotiB^, See the Memoirs 
Qf the Academy of Inscriptions, torn, 
xxiii. Hist. p.m. Larcher, 

P The word in the Greek is aftdaro' 
Xoc« which signifies a vessel for carrying 
passengers or merchandize, &c. In that 
case vavg is either expressed or under- 



stood ; for dirotfroXoc in that sense is an 
adjective. But it most commonly sig- 
nifies a naval expedition, idiich has in- 
duced Gronovius to suppose that the he- 
rald went by sea. ^toKoq signifies a 
body or troop of men who go either by 
sea or land to execute any enterprise. 
Compare Xenoph. Anab. lib. iii. ch. h 
Eurip. Fhoen. v. 1072i. Larcher. 

c2 
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XXIII. Periander the son of Cypselus, who acquainted 
Thrasybulos with the answer of the oracle, was king of Go- 
nnth : and the Corinthians say, that a most astonishing thing 
tappened there in his time, which is also confirmed by the 
Lesjbians. " Those people give out, that Arion of Methymna, 
who was second to none of his time in playing on the harp\ 
apd who was the first, that we are acquainted with, who com- 
posed, named and taught the Dithyrambic measure ''at Co- 
nnth, was brought on shore at Taanarus upon the back of a 
dolphin. 

XXIV* They say, that Arion haying continued long with 
Periander, was desirous of making a voyage to Italy and 
Sicily, where when he had acquired great riches, determin- 
ing to return to Corinth, he went to Tarentum, and hired a 
ship of certain Corinthians, because he put more confidence 
in them than in any other nation. But these men, when they 
were i^ the open sea, conspired together to throw him over- 
boaird and seize hU money, which Be no sooner nnderstood. 
than offering them all his treasure, he only begged they would 
spare his Kfe. But the seamen being inflexible, commanded 
mm either to kill himsdlf, that* he might be buried ashore, or 
to leap immediately into th^. sea. Arion, reduced to this 
hard choice, most earnestly desired, that having determined 
his death, they would permit him to dress in his richest ap- 
parel, and to sing to them, standing on the poop of the ship, 
promising to make away with himself when he had done. 
The seamen, pleased that they shoidd hear a song from the 
best singer in the world, granted his request, and went from the 
litem to the middle of the vessel. In the mean time Arion, hav- 
ing put on all his robes, took up his harp, and performed the 
Ortl^an' strain ; at the end of the air he leaped into the sea as 
he was^ and the Corinthians continued their voyage homeward. 
They say, a dolphin received him on his backS and carried him 



« Kc&ap^^difF«Ts from KtQapiff^fis* 
In order to understand the difference we 
must observe that the ancients called 
the lyre not only Xv^ri but ieii9apt£, and 
that KtBdpa is ue cithara or harp, from 
which we have formed the word guittar, 
although the cithara and guittar are very 
different instruments. Apollo invented 
the lyre, Mercury the cithara. The m- 
9api<TT^Q then stnkes the lyre, the luBa- 
p<lid6c accompanies his cithaia with hig 
voice. Lareher, 

' This was a kind of verse or hymn 
in honour of Bacchus, or in praise of 
drinking ; it was a rude and perplexed 
composition, sejj^lete with figurative and 
obscure expreaaons. BdUuiger^ 



■ The Orthian air was perfimned on a 
flute or cithara, in an elevated key and 
a quick time, and w^ therefore particu- 
larly adapted to animate combatants. 
Timotheus played this air before Alexan- 
der. Lurcher^ See Pryden's Ode on St. 
Cecilia's day. 

' In all probability Arion threw him- 
self into the sea in or near the harbour 
of Tarentum. The Corinthians, without 
troubling themselves any farther, set saiL 
He gained the shore, and if the remainder 
of the tale has any foundation, he proba- 
bly met with a vessel ready to sail, which 
outstript the Corinthians. There are on the 
head of vessels, figures from which they 
often are named, aa the Centaur and 
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to Taensorus ; where ke went on shores and thence proceeded 
to Corinth without changing his clothes, and upon his arrival 
there, he related the whole of what had happened to him ; 
but that Periander, giving no credit to his relation, put him 
under a close confinement, and took especial care to find out 
the seamen : that when they appeared before him, he inquir- 
ed if they could give any information concerning Arion ; and 
they answering, that they had left him with great riches at 
Tarentum, and that he was undoubtedly safe in some part of 
Italy, Arion in that instant appeared before them in the very 
dress he had on when he leaped into the sea ; at which they 
were so astonished^ that being fully convicted, they could no 
longer deny the fact. These things are reported by the Co« 
rinthians and Lesbians ; in confirmation of which, a statue of 
Arion, made of brass, and of a moderate size, representing 
a man sitting upon a dolphin, is seen at Tsenarus. 

XXY. Alyattes the Lydian, having put an end to the Mi- 
lesian war, died, after he had reigned fifty-seven years. He 
was the second of his family that made offerings at Delphi ; 
which he did upon the recovery of his health, dedicating a 
large silver goblet, with a saucer made of iron, inlaid ; which 
deserves attention above all the ofierings that are at Delphi. 
It was made by Glaucus the Chian, who first invented the art 
of inlaying iron. 

XXYl. After the death of Alyattes, his son Croesus, hav- 
ing attained the age of thirty-five years, succeeded him in the 
kingdom, and made war upon the Ephesians, before any other 
Grecian people. The Ephesians beii^^ besieged by him con- 
secrated their city to Diana, by tying a rope" from the tem- 
ple to the walls. The distance between the old town, which 
was then besieged, and the temple, is .seven stadia. When 
Croesus had reduced the Ephesians, he attacked the several 
cities of the lonians and ^olians one after another, alledging 
different pretences against different people, important when 
they could be found, but in some instances only frivolous 
pretexts. 

X2[^VIL And after he had compelled all the Grecians of 



Fristis of Yirgil. The vessel in which 
Arion embarked the second time, had 
doubtless a dolphin at the head; and 
this circumstance might occasion the 
story of Arion's being saved by a dol- 
phin. I also think that Helle embarked 
m a vessel having a ram on its prow, 
which gave rise to the tradition that she 
passed) on a ram, the sea which bears 
ber name. Pliny, dStex citing a number 
of £u:ts to prove the friendship of dol- 
phins for man, concludes, that the story 



of Arion is credible. Larcher, 

^ The object of the ancients in thus 
consecrating their towns was to retain 
their gods by force. It was believed, 
that when a city was on the point of 
being taken, the deities abandoned it. 
See JEach. Sept. Theb. 219^ 220.— It 
was by similar means that Polycrates, 
king of Samos, consecrated the island 
of Rhensa, by joining it with a chain 
to Deles. Lareher, 
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Asia to be tributary to him, he formed a design to build a 
fleet, and by that means to invade the Islanders. But when 
all things were prepared for the building of ships, Bias^ of 
Priene, (or, ^s others say, Pittacus^ of Mitylene,) arriving at 
Sardis, put a stop to his intended project, by making this re- 
ply, when Croesus inquired what news he had from Greece : 
" O king," said he, " the Islanders have bought up ten thou- 
** sand horses, with intention to make war upon you, and to 
" attack Sai^dis." Croesus thinking he had spoken the truth, 
" May the gods," replied he, " inspire the Grecians with a 
" resolution to attack the Lydians with horse." " It seems, 
** then," said Bias, " you would wish above all things to see 
** the Islanders on horseback upon the continent ; and not 
" without reason. But what can you imagine the Islanders 
** will more earnestly desire, after having heard of your resolu- 
*' tion to build a fleet in order to attack their islands, than to 
" meet the Lydians by sea, that they may revenge the cause 
** of those Greeks who dwell on the continent, whoip you 
" hold in subjection ?" It is related that Croesus was very 
much pleased with this conclusion, and was so influenced, (for 
he appeared to speak to the purpose,) that he left off build- 
ing a fleet, and then made an alliance with all the lonians 
who inhabit the islands. 

XXVIII. In the course of some years he became master 
of all the nations that lie within the river Halys, except only 
the Cilicians and the Lycians : that is to say, of the Lydians, 
the Phrygians, the Mysians, the Mariandynians, the Chaly- 
bians, the Paphlagonians, the Thracians'', the Thynians and 
the Bithynians, the Carians, the lonians, the Dorians, the 
^olians, and the Pamphylians. 

XXIX. When these nations were subdued, and the power 
of the Lydians was thus augmented by Croesus, all the other 
wise men of that time went from Greece to Sardis, which 
had then attained to the highest degree of prosperity ; and 
Solon of Athens in particular, who having made laws for the 
Athenians at their request, absented himself from his coun- 
try, under colour of seeing the world for the space of ten 
years, that he might not be driven to the necessity of ab- 
rogating any of the laws he had established. For the Athe- 
thians of themselves could make no alteration, having taken 



* Bias surpassed all men in the force country from three great evils — ^tyranny, 

of his eloquence. He made use of his sedition and war. Bellanger, 

powers in defending the cause of the op- ' Larcher has in his trandation, " Thra- 

pressed poor. Bellanger, " cians of Asia ;" that is to say, Thy- 

J Pittacus was a philosopher and po- nians and Bithynians. These people 

litician superior to every one else that were originally European. See his note. 
Lesbos has produced. #He delivered his 
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ft solemn oath to observe whatever laws Solon might enact 
for them, during ten years. 

XXX. With this intention therefore, and to see the state 
of things abroad, Solon went first to the court of Amasis king 
of Egypt, and afterwards to that of Croesus* at Sardis. He 
was hospitably entertained by Croesus on his arrival in the 
palace, and on the third or fourth day, in obedience to the 
orders of the king, the attendants conducted him round the 
treasury, and shewed him all their grand and costly contents ; 
which when Solon had seen and examined suiEciently, Croe- 
sus said to him, '' My Athenian guest, having heard much 
*' discourse of your person, of your wisdom, and of the 
'* voyages you have undertaken, as a philosopher, to see 
*' many things in various countries^ I am very desirous to 
*' ask you, who is the most happy man you have seen ?" This 
question he asked, because he thought himself the most happy 
of all men. But Solon, speaking the truth freely, without 
any flattery, answered, " Tellus the Athenian'*." Croesus, 
astonished at his answer, eagerly^ asked him, *' On what ao- 
" count do you think Tellus the happiest of all men?" " Be- 
** cause," replied Solon, " Tellus lived in a well-governed 
*' commonwealth ; had several sons who were virtuous and 
'* good ; his sons had children like to themselves, and all 
" these survived him ; and also, when he had lived as hap- 
*' pily as the condition of human afiairs will permit, he ended 
*' his life in a glorious manner. For coming to the assistance 
*' of his countrymen in a battle they fought at Eleusis against 
'* some of their neighbours, he put the enemy to flight, and 
" died in the field of victory. He was buried by the Athe- 
^' nians at the public charge in the place where he fell, and 
" was magnificently honoured at his funeral." 

XXXI. When Solon had turned the attention of Croesus 
to what related to Tellus, by mentioning many happy circum- 
stances^ Croesus, hoping at least to obtain the second place. 



*■ Some authors have rejected this in- 
terview, and have conceived it to be a 
fable of Herodotus. See Larcher's long 
note on the subject. And Pindar Pyth. I. 
V. 184. 

*> We should not be led away by the 
censures and applauses of men, but con- 
sider the figure that every person will 
make at that time when wisdom shall be 
justified of her children, and nothing 
pass for great and illustrious, which is 
not an ornament and perfection to hu- 
man nature. 

The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian 
monarch, is a memorable instance to our 



present purpose. The oracle being asked 
by Gyges, who was the happiest man, 
replied, Aglaus. Gyges, who expected 
to have heard himself named on this 
occasion, was much surprised, and very 
curious to know who this Aglaus should 
be. After much inquiry he was found 
to be an obscure countryman, who em- 
ployed all his time in cultivating a gar- 
den and a few acres of land about his 
house. Spectator, No. 610. 

^ *BTrixrTpe<pB<i>Q, Herod, in the 8th 
book, ch. 62. has the phrase Xlyiuv fiSX- 
\ov irrtffTpafifuva, speaking with greater 
vehemence. 
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asked^ who of those he had seen might be acoonnted next to 
him. *^ Cleobis, said he, and Biton, natives of Argos^ pos- 
** sessed of a plentiful fortune, and withal so strong and vi- 
** gorous of body, that they were both equally victorious in 
*' the Olympian exercises. And more particularly it is re- 
*' ported, that when the Argives were celebrating a festival of 
" Juno, it was absolutely necessary that their mother should 
be drawn to the temple by a pair of oxen**; which happened 
not to be brought up in time from the field, the young men 
** being pressed for time®, put themselves under the yoke, 
" drew the chariot in which their mother sate forty-five stades, 
" and brought her in that manner to the temple. After they 
" had done this in. the view of a great concourse of people 
" met together to celebrate the festival, a most happy termi- 
nation was put to their lives; and the Deity clearly shew- 
ed by this event, that it is better for a man to die than to 
live. For when the men of Argos, who stood round, com- 
" mended the strength of the youths, and the women mag- 
** nified the happiness of the mother of such sons, the mother 
" herself, transported with joy by the action and the honours 
" she received on that account, made it her petition as she 
*' stood before the image of the goddess, that she would be- 
** stow on Cleobis and Biton, who had so highly honoured 
*' her/ the greatest blessing man could receive. When she 
*^ had finished her prayer, and her sons had sacrificed and 
" feasted with her, they fell asleep in the temple, and awaked 
** no more, but met with a such a termination of life. Upon 
** which the Argives, in commemoration of their piety, caused 
** their statues^ to be made and dedicated at Delphi." 

XXXII. Thus Solon adjudged the second place of feli- 
city to Cleobis and Biton. Crcesus, roused to indignation, 
said to him, '' Is my happiness then so completely rejected 
" by you, Athenian fHend, that you do not think me of so 
*' much value as priv£^te men ?" ** Croesus," replied Solon, 
" do you inquire of me concerning human affairs — of me, 
** who know that the divinity is always jealous, and delights 



^ Servius says, that the want of oxen, 
on this occasion, was on account of a 
pestilential malady which had destroyed 
all the cattle belonging to Argos. 

^ *EKK\rii6fi€voi ry &py» The Latins 
also use the phrase exclusi tempore. Sic 
illi a negotiis publicis, tanquam ab opere 
aut temporibus excltisi, aut voluntate con- 
feriati, &c. Cicero de Orat. III. 15. So 
also Cssar de Bello Gallico, vii. 9. The 
author of the book of Maccabees, lib. ii. 
cap, 8. V. 25, 26. uses <nr/KKtU^ai ia 



the same sense. Coray, 

f There was at Argos, in the temple of 
Apollo Lysius, a statue of Biton bearing 
a bull on his shoulders. And in the 
same temple a representation in marble 
of Cleobis and Biton drawing their mo- 
ther in a chariot to the temple of Juno. 
Pausan. Corinth, lib. ii. cap. 19, 20. The 
verb avaHOriiu after ks AiX^o^e, shews 
that these statues were consecrated in 
the temple of BelphL Lurcher, 
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** in oonfoonding mankind ?« For in tbe oourse of a lon^ 
*' Jife, men are constrained to see many things they would 
*^ not willingly soe, and to suffer many things they would not 
** willingly suffer?^ Let us suppose the term of man's life to 
" be seventy ye&s, which consist of twenty-five thousand 
" and two hundred days, without including the intercalary 
*' month ; and if we add that month** to every other year, in 
" order that the seasons arriving at the proper time may 
" agree, we shall find thirty-five months more in the seventy 
" years*, which make one thousand and fifty days J Yet in 
'* all this number of twenty-six thousand two hunared and 
" fifty days, that compose these seventy years, one day will 
** bring before us nothing entirely like anothej^. So that 
thus, O Croesus, man is entirely vicissitude, ^i ou appear 
to me to be master of immense treasures,^ king of 
many nations ; but I cannot say that of you which you de- ^ 
mand, tiU I hear you have ended your life happily. For 
^* the richest of men is not more happy ^ than he that has a 
" bare sufficiency for a day, unless hw good fortune attend 
*' him to the grave, and he finish his life in happiness. Many 
'^ men, who abound in wealth, are unhappy ; and many, who 
" have only a moderate competency, are fortunate. He that 
** abounds in riches, and is yet unhappy, exceeds the other 
*' only in two things ; but the other surpasses him in many 
** more. The wealthy man indeed is better furnished with 
** means to gratify his passions, and to' bear the blow of ad- 
versity. But the other surpasses him in this ; although he 
is not equally able to bear misfortune or satisfy his desires, 
yet his good fortune wards off those things, and he enjoys 
the full use of his limbs ; he is free from diseases and mis- 
'' fortunes, he is blessed with a fine form and virtuous chil- 
** dren : and if all diese things come at last to be crowned by 
** a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may / 
" justly be called happy. For to that time we ought to sus- 
** pend^ our judgment^ and not to pronounce him happy, but 
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sr We find in Herodotus, iii. 40. vii. 
10 and 46. similar complaints against 
the deity ; as also in Homer and the tra- 
gedians. Herodotus probably expresses 
the opinion of the tmies in which he 
lived. 

*» If the first number 25,200 is cor- 
rect, it follows that the year was 360 
days ; if the number of intercalary days 
1050 in 70 years, there will be altoge- 
ther 26,250, which will ^ve 375 days 
to the year ; so that in spite of the pre- 
caution the seasons will be confused.—- 
Wyttenbach alters the number of inter- 

VOL. I. 



calary months and days to make it agree 
with truth. Larcher. 

' " The days of our age are threescore 
" years and ten ; and though men be so 
** strong, that they come to fourscore 
" years ; yet is their strength then but la- 
" hour and sorrow ; so soon passeth it 
" away, and we are gone." Psal. xc. 10. 

^ The word SKpio^ signifies one who 
is happy during his whole life — 6 ^cd rov 
SKov pLov fioKapurrSc. Hesych. The 
word happy does not properly express 
its meaning. Larcher, 

> The same sentiment is expressed by 
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** only fortunate. Now because no man can poBsibW attain 
** to this perfection of happiness ; as no one region yields all 
" good things, but produces some and wants others^ that 
'^ country being ever esteemed best, which affords the great- 
*' est plenty ; and farther, because no human body is in all 
'^ respects self-sufficient, but possessing some advantages, is 
*^ destitute of others ; he therefore, who, after he has most 
** constantly emoyed the greatest part of these, finishes the 
'' last scene of life with a decent serenity of mind, in my 
" judgment, O kiii^, justly deserves the name of happy. We 
ought therefore to consider the end of every thing ; for the 
Deity having displayed felicity to many, has afterwards en- 
*' tirely overthrown them." 

XXXIII. When he had made this reply, Croesus did 
not bestow on him any present, but dismissed without holding 
him in any estimation"^ ; since he considered Inm a very igno- 
rant man, because he overlooked present prosperity, and bid 
men look to the end of all things. 

XXXIY. After the departure of Solon, the indignation 
of the gods fell heavy upon Croesus, probsJbly because he 
thought himself the most happy of all men. A dream soon 
after visited him while sleeping, which pointed out to him the 
truth of the misfortune that was ready to befal him in the 
person of one of his sons. For Croesus had two sons, of 
whom one was afflicted by a natural defect, for he was dumb" ; 
but the other, whose name was Atys, far surpassed all the 
young men of his age in rare endowments. His dream 
represented to him that he would lose, this same Atys by a 
wound infficted by the point of an iron weapon : when he 
awoke, and had considered the thing, dreadmg the conse- 
quence of the vision, he provided a wife for his son ; and 
though he was accustomed to command the Lydian troops, he 
did not ever after send him out any where for that purpose ; 
and caused all the spears, lances, am other weiqions of war. 
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Sophocles at the conclusion of the (Edip. 
IVnuinus. See aJso Eurip. Androm. v. 
99. and Qvid Metamarph. in.T. 135. 

Ultima semper 
Espectanda dies hominif dicique beatus 
Ante obitwn nemo supremaque funera de^ 
Ut. 

This, opinion is combatted by Aristot. 
Nic. £th.book i. cap. 10. Compare also 
EcdesiastiGus, chap. xi. v. 28. " Judge 
" no man blessed before his death." 

B This is according to Schweighsu- 
ser's . emendation. According to the 
ooBunxm readubg it is interpreted, when 



he said this to Crotsus he is dismtssed, since, 
he neither gratified him hy flattery, nor 
held him in any high estimation^ 

"The Greek word kw^, properly 
signifies dumb, and in that sense it is used 
by the ancients. The sense of deaf is 
added by^more modem writers. Hero- 
dotus was an ancient, and uses it oidy in 
the first sense. One might however con- 
clude from the end of the twenty-eighth 
chapter, Su<^9apfiivov n)y ditoi)v, that 
he used it as aeaf ; but the words n)v 
(bcoi)]/ were, I tiiink, added by some 
ci^yist who was ignorant of the proper 
meaning of M(^. Larcher* 
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to be removed from the apartm^its of the men, and laid ap 
in private chambers, that none vi them might fall upon his 
son, as they were suspended. 

XXXV. While Croesus was engaged with the nuptials of 
his son, a man oppressed bv misfortune, and whose hands were 
polluted, a Phrygian by birth, and of royal family, arrived at 
Sardis. This man, having come to the palace of Croesus, 
was desirous of obtaining purification according to the custom 
Ckf the country. (Now the manner of expiation^ is nearly the ' 
same among the Lydians and the Greeks.) Croesus purified 
him ; and, having performed the usual ceremonies, asked him 
whence he came, and who he was ; speaking to him m the 
following terms : *' Stranger, who art thou, and from what 
** part of Phrygia hast thou come as a suppliant^ ? and what 
** man or woman hast thou killed ?" The stranger made 
answer ; " I am the son of Gordius, grandson to Midas, apd 
my name is Adrastus. I involuntarily killed my brother, , 
and being banished by my father and deprived of every 
thing, am come hither." ** I perceive," replied Croesus, 
you are bom of parents who are our friends, and you are 
come to friends, among whom, if you will stay, you shall 
want nothing, and if you can bear your misfortune with 
** courage, you will be a great gainer." So Adrastus lived 
in the palace of Croesus. 

XXXVI. At this time a boar of enormous size appeared 
in Mysia, which used to issue from mount Olympus, and 
destaroy the labours of the inhabitants. The Mysians had often 
attacked him, but alwi^ys came off with loss, and could not 
hurt him. At last deputies having come to Croesus, delivered 
dieir message in these words : ** There is, O king, a mon- 
*' Straus boar in Mysia, that ravages all the country ; and 
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o The Scholiast on the 480th line 
of the last book of the IHad remarks, 
that it was customary among the an- 
cients, for the person who had com- 
mitted an involuntary murder to leave 
his country, and betake himself to the 
house of some powerful individual, where 
covering himself he sate down, and en- 
treated to be purified. No writer has 
given a more full and correct account of 
the ceremonies of expiation than Apollo- 
nius Rhodius in his 4th book. The suppli- 
ant takes his seat in silence at the hearth, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
sticks the instrument of the murder in the 
earth* The person, whose protection he 
implores, discovers by these signs, that 
he desires to be purified of a murder. 
He accordingly takes a sucking pig, cuts 



its throat, and smears with its blood the 
hands of the suppliant. He then uses 
lustral water, at tne same time invoking 
Jupiter the expiator. Every thing which 
b used in the expiation, is carried with-* 
out the house. They then bum some 
cakes, and sprinkle them with water, 
and invoke the Gods, in order to appease 
the anger of the Furies, and to render 
Jupiter propitious. See also Eurip, 
Orest. 511. Iphig, Tanr. 950* Lareher, 
P The Greek word is hr'wTiog, lonicS 
for k^KTTioQj one who sits at the hearth* 
Ulysses having implored the succour of 
Alcinous, seated himself at the hearth ; 
(Homer Odyss. lib. vii. v. 153.) and also 
Themistocles in the same manner sup- 
plicated Adrastus, king of the Molos- 
sians. (THucyd. lib. c. 196. La/rcktr, 
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** thbugh we Kave often endeavoured to take him, yet all our 
attempts have been unsuccessful. We therefore earnestly 
beg, diat you would send your son and some other chosen 
young men with dogs, that we may drive him from the 
** country/' When they had spoken in this manner, Croesus 
remembering his dream answered, ** Make no farther men- 
** tion of my son ; for I shall not send him, because he is 
*' lately married, and that now occupies his attention : but I 
** will send the most skilful of the Lydians, with dogs and all 
** things necessary for hunting, and order them to assist you 
" with their best endeavours, to free your country from the 
" boar." 

XXXVII. This was the reply of Croesus ; and when the 
Mysians were expressing their satisfaction^, his son, who had 
heard of their request, came in, and when Croesus refused 
to send him, he addressed him in this manner : '' Father,*' 
said he, ** in time past, I was permitted to signalize myself 

in the two most noble and becoming exercises of war and 
hunting ; but now you keep me excluded from both, with- 
out having observed in me either cowardice or incapacity. 
How will men look on me when I go or return from the 
forum ? What kind of man shall I appear to my fellow- 
citizens? What to jtny newly married wife? What kind of 
i)ian will she think she has for a partner ? Either suffer me 
to go to this enterprise, or convince me that you have 
better reason to detain me at home." 

XXXVIII. " My son," answered Croesus, " the resolu- 
tion I have taken proceeds not from any doubt of your 
courage, or from any thing I have observed in you dis- 
pleasing to me ; but I have been admonished in a dream 
that you shall not live long, and must die by the wound of 
a spear. For that reason I hastened your marriage, and 
now refuse to send you to this expedition ; taking every 
precaution to preserve you as long as I live, for you are 
my only son ; the other, who is deprived of his hearing, I 
consider as lost." 

XXXIX. " Indeed," replied the youth, " I cannot 
blame you, if after such a dream you tsdce so much care of 
me ; but it is right for ^e to explain that which you do not 
comprehend, and in which the dream has escaped your 
notice. You say the dream signified that I should, die by 
an iron lance. But what hand or what lance has a boar, to 
create such fears in you? Had your dream foretold I 

4 Thia is translated, quum non essent cle must not be expressed. See the 

content!, by Valla, Hennr Stephens, and Memoirs of the Acad, des Belles Lettres, 

Gronovius. The Abbe Geinoz has vol. zxxiii. p. 113. He has been fol- 

rightly observed, that the negative parti- lowed by Wesseling and larcher. 
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3hould lose my life by a tusk, or something of like nature, 
you ought then to have done as you now do ; whereas it 
** said by the point of a weapon, let me go therefore, since 
^' our attempt is not to be made against men." 

XL. " You have surpassed me," replied Croesus, " in ex- 
** plaining the import of the dream ; and therefore, changing 
** my resolution, I permit you to go to the chase." 

XLI. Thus Croesus, having given his consent, sent for 
Adrastus the Phrygian, and, when he came into his presence, 
spoke to him in this manner: '' Adrastus, I punfied you 
** when you were oppressed by a disagreeable misfortune*^, 
" which I do not upbraid you with, and have received you 
" into my house, and supplied you with every thing neces- 
" sary. Now, therefore, (for it is your duty to requite me 
'^ with kindness, since I have before conferred a kindness on 
** you,) I beg you would be my son's guard in this hunt^ and 
** take care that no assassins surprise and fall upon you by 
" the way. Besides, you ought to go for your own sake, in 
" order to signalize yourself; for tWs was the glory of your 
** ancestors, and you are besides in full vigour." 

XLII. Adrastus answered, ** No other reasons, sir, could 
** induce me to take part in this enterprise ; for one in my un- 
'* fortunate circumstances ought not to appear, nor desire to 
** appear among those of his own years, who are innocent and 
'^ unblemished ; and therefore I have often restrained myself. 
** Now, however, since you desire it, and because I ought to 
** shew my gratitude for the benefits I have received from your 
** hand, I am ready to obey your order ; and rest assured, 
" that your son, whom you bid me take care of, shall, as far 
** as his guardian is concerned, return to, you uninjured." 

XLIII. After Adrastus had made this answer to Croesus, 
they went away, well provided with a chosen company of 
young Lydians, and with dogs. When they arrived at mount 
Olympus they sought the boar, and having found him, drew 
into the form of a circle, and from all sides lanced their jave- 
lins at him. Among the rest the stranger, the same that had 
been purified of murder, named Adrastus, throwing his jave- 
lin at the boar, missed him, and struck the son of Croesus ; 
thus he being wounded by the point of the lance, fulfilled the 
prediction of the dream. Upon this a messenger ran back to 
Croesus, and having arrived at Sardis, gave him an account 
of the action, and of his son's fate. 

XLIV. Croesus, violently disturbed for the death of his 



'' 'Axopin. Herodotus frequently uses XVI. This figure is called litotes, in 
this kind of expression to signify a very Rhetoric, 
great misfortune. See note to chapter 
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son, bore tibe disaster -with less patience, beoanse he fell ' bjr 
the hand of one, whom he himself had purified froih blood ; 
and bitterly lamenting his mirfortune, he addressed Mms^blf to 
Jupiter', the God of expiation, attesting the calamity brdtijgfat 
upon him by this stranger. He invoked the saifie deity 
again, by the name of the God of hospitality^ and paHyate 
friendship : as the God of hospitality, because, by receiving 
a stranger into his house, he had, without being aware of it, 
supported the murderer of his son ; as the God of ^^livate 
friendship, because he had entrusted the care 49f jusl^dh to 
one, whom he now found to be his greatest enemy^^ 

XLV. After this, the Lydians approached, be^^g the 
corpse, and after it followed the murderer. He, w^f^lie ar- 
rived, having advanced in front of the body, and cteUyiered 
himself up to Croesus, begged of him to kill hini tipfHh it, 
relating his former misfortune, and how in addition to Uiftt he 
had destroyed his purifierS and that it was impossible^fo^4lim 
to live. When Croesus heard this, though his own^afflS^tion 
was above measure great, he pitied Adrastus, and said ^'Him, 
*' You have made me full satisfaction by condemning yourself 

to die". But no, Adrastus, you were not the author^ of this 

disaster, except as far as you were the involuntary agent. 
" But that God, whoever he was, that foretold my mii^ortune, 
** it was he that brought it upon me." Croesus celebrated the 
funeral of his son, as the dignity of his birth required ; but 
Adrastus, who had been the murderer of his brother, and the 
murderer of his purifier, when all was silent round the tomb, 
judging himself the most miserable of all men, killed himself 
upon the grave. 

XLVI. Croesus ccmtinued disconsolate for the loss of his 
son during two years; after which, the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Astyages the son of Cyaxares by Cyrus, the son 
of Cambyses, and the growing greatness of the Persians, in- 
terrupted the course of his grief; and it entered into his 
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" Jupiter was adored under difTerent 
names, according to the place and cir- 
cumstances of the worshippers. Lareher, 

^ It was Croesus we nave seen that 
expiated Adrastus; but he might have 
appointed his son to the office as a com- 
pliment of his marriage. Lareher, But 
may we not suppose Croeiius considered 
life as scarcely worth preserving after his 
ion's death and therefore, in that sense 
Adrastus might be considered the de- 
stroyer of Croesus. 

" Croesus threatened at first to bum 
Adrastus alive, but when he saw the 
young man voluntarily o£fering himself 



up to be put to death, he pardoned him. 
Diodor, Sie, Excerpt, de Virtut. et Vitiis, 
tom. ii. p. 553. 

' The confession of faults appeases a 
man's anger. Arist. Rhet. book ii. chap. 
3. So Helen was the cause of aU the ills 
that befel Troy, but when she confessed 
her fault, Priam, touched with compas- 
sion, thus addressed her : 

No crime of thine our present suffering 

draws 
Not thou, but Heaven* s di^Kmng trill, the 

cause. Pope's II. iii. 
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dMmghts to check, if it were an; waj poBsihte, their increas- 
iiDg power, before it should become formidable. After these 
thoughts he immediately determined to make trial of the ora- 
cles of Greece and Lybia^ ; and sent some persons to Delphi, 
and to Abse a city of Phocis; others to Amphiaraus and 
Trophonius;. and some to the BranchidsB in the territories of 
the Milesians. « These were the Grecian oracles, to which 
Croesus sent to consult ; and at tfa« same time he dispatched 
other men to consult that of Ammon in Lylna ; designing to 
try the seyeral oracles, and if they should be found to give a 
true answer. In that case to send again, to inquire whether he 
should make war against the Persians. 

XLYII. He dismissed them to make a trial of the oracle 
with the following orders, that computing the days from the time 
of their departure from Sardis, they should on the hundredth 
day make trial of all the oracles, by asking, what was Croesus 
the son of Alyattes king of Lydia now doing ? commanding 
^moreover, that they should bring him the answer of each 
oracle in writing. What were the answers given by the 
other oracles, is mentioned by none: but the Lydians no 
sooner entered the temple of Delphi to consult the God, and 
asked the question they had in charge, than the Pythian thus 
spoke in heroic verse : 

I know the number* of the libyaa sands; 
The ocean's measure : I can penetrate 
The secrets of the silent, or the dumb. 
I smell th' ascending odour of a lamb 
And tortoise, in a brazen cauldron bml'd : 
Brass lies beneath, and brass above the flesh. 



T For a description of the oracles of 
AbiB and Trophonius, see note on chap. 
134. book viii. For the oracle of Dodona, 
see Herod, book ii. chap. 52, 54, 55, &c. 
and the note. For that of the Bianchids, 
book ▼. chap. 36. note. The oracle of 
Apollo at Belnhi was, to use Mr. Bayle'a 
words, the juoge without appeal, and is 
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tery weU Imown. For a complete de- 
scnption, see Mitford's History of < 
chu). iii. sect. 2. 

Amphiaraus was^ son of OVcleus, and 
married Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, 
kinjif of Argos. By his knowledge of fu- 
turity, he foresaw that he must perish if 
he accompanied Adrastus against Thebes. 
He therefore hid himself, but was be* 
trayed by Eriphyle, who was bribed by 
Polyneices with a golden chain. Being 
thus discovered, he went to the war, 
where, as he had foretold, the earth opened 
and swallowed him up, together with his 



chariot and horses. Plausanias says, that 
this happened about twelve stadia from 
Oropus; but other accounts are given. 
The Oropians, however, were the first 
who paid him divine honours, and they 
erected a temple to him, with a statue of 
white marble. They who came to con- 
sult were to fast twenty-four hours, and 
abstain three days from wine, according to 
Philostratus. ^ A ram was then sacrificed, 
and the person laid down on the skin to 
sleep in the vestibule, and the answer* 
of tne Deity were delivered in dreams. 
His son Xmphilochus was associated 
with him. For an account of the oracle 
of the Lybian Ammon, see book ii. chap. 
65. 

' I cannot believe with M. Rollin, 
(Hist. Anc. vol. i, p. 387.) "That God, 
in order to punish the blindness of the 
Pagans, suffered the Demons some- 
times to utter answers agreeable to the 
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XLVIII. The Lydians having written down this answer 
of the Pythian, returned to Sardis. And when the rest, who 
had been sent to other places, were arrived, Croesus opened 
and viewed the answers they brought, without being satisfied 
with any*. But when he heard the words of the Delphian 
oracle, he adored the God, and acknowledged the truth of it, 
being convinced that that alone was a real oracle, because it 
had discovered the thing he did at Sardis. For when he had 
sent in different directions people to consult the oracles, 
bearing in mind the time that had been fixed, he contrived 
the following thing ; having carefully devised what he thought 
it was impossible to discover or guess at, he cut up a tortoise 
and a lamb, and boiled them himself together in a brazen 
cauldron, and put on it a brazen cover. 

XLIX. I can say nothing certain touching the answer 
given to the Lydians by Amphiaraus, after tiiey had per- 
formed the ceremonies required by the custom of the place ; 
nothing else is mentioned but that he considered it a true 
oracle. 

L. After this he endeavoured to conciliate the God by 
magnificent sacrifices, for he offered three thousand head of 
cattle of every kind**, and having made a great pile, he 
burnt beds of gold and silver, vials of gold, with robes of pur- 
ple, and other rich apparel, hoping by that means more com- 
pletely to gain the favour of the God ; he also ordered all the 
Lydians to offer to the God whatever he was able. In this 
offering so great a quantity of gold was melted down, that 
one hundred and seventeen tiles were made out of it; of 
which the longest*^ were six palms in length, the shortest 
three ; and both sorts one palm in thickness. Four of these 



" truth." Cicero appears to speak more 
wisely, " Cur autem hoc credam unquam 
" editum Croeso? aut Herodotum cur 
" veraciorem ducam Ennio 1 num minus 
" potuit ille de Croeso, quam de Pyrrho 
** fingere Ennius?" I do not however 
think that Herodotus invented this an- 
swer. He found it established by report, 
and believed it, because it was conform- 
able with the superstition of his country. 
This history of CrcEsus is either entirely 
false, or in part true, and the other cir- 
cumstances have been added to render it 
marvellous ; or it is probable that Croesus 
may have entrustea his secret to some- 
body, from whom the priests contrived to 
learn it. Larcher. 

* literally; Of these answers none 
oame home to him. The phrase is put 



by Hypallage, r&v fdv ^j) olSkv airbg 
irpotrUTo. 

>> This is the meaning of ndvra, A 
similar phrase occurs in the fourth book, 
chapter eighty-eight, and in the ninth 
book, chapter eighty. This immense 
number appears to some incredible. See 
the account of Solomon's sacrifice, 2 
Chron. vii. 5. ** Then the king and all 
** the people offered sacrifices unto the 
" Lord!. And king Solomon offered a 
" sacrifice of twenty-two thousand oxen, 
" and an hundred and twenty thousand 
" sheep." 

<^ The Abb^ Barthelemy translates 
this passage, six palms in length, three 
in breadth, and one in thickness. See 
Larcher's refutation, which is too long ta 
transcribe. 
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were of pure ffold, eaob weighing two talents and a half; 
the rest were of a paler gold, and weighed two talents each. 
.He also caused the figure of a lion to be made of fine gold, 
weighing ten talents ; but while the temple of Delphi was 
burning, the lion fell down from the tiles, on which it stood 
to that time, and lies now in the treasury of ^the Oorinthians, 
reduced to ^e weight of six talents and a half ^, the rest hav- 
ing been melted off by the fire. 

LI. When these things were finished, Croesus sent them 
to Delphi, accompanied with many other donations, among 
which were two large bowls, one of gold and the other of 
silver. /That of gold was placed on the right hand as men go 
into the temple, and that of silver on the left ; but they were 
both removed when the temple was burnt ; and the golden 
bowl, weighing eight talents and a half and twelve mines, is 
laid up in the treasury of Clazomense ; the other of silver, 
containing six hundred amphora, lies in a comer of thepor- 
tico, and is used at Delphi for mixing the wine on the Theo- 
phanian festival®. The Delphians say it was made by Tlieo- 
dorus the Samian ; which I think probable, because to me it 
appears to be a work that we do not every day meet with. 
He also presented four vessels of silver, which are placed in 
the treasunr. of the Corinthians ; and gave two round basons 
to contain the holy water'^ used in the temple, one of gold and 
the other of silver. On the bason of gold is an inscription, 
OF THE LACEDEMONIANS, and they say that it was 
their donation, but wrongfully, for it was given by Croesus ; 
though a certain Delphian, whose name I know^ and am not - 
willing to mention, engraved those words in order to please 
the LacedsBmonians. They gave indeed the boy, through 
whose hand the water runs ; but neither the one nor the other 
of the basons. At the same time Croesus sent manv other 
presents which are marked with no title ^, and several round 
plates of silver ; and more particulaly an image of a woman 
in gold three cubits high, which the Delphians say represent^ 
the person that prepared his bread ^: and to all these things 
he added the necklaces and girdles of his wife. 



^ There is a great difference between 
spSofwv mUTokavTOv, and tirra ruiira' 
Xavra, The first signifies six talents 
and a half, the other cmly three talents 
and ahalfl 

® The festival of the appearance of the 
God. The day on which it was reported 
that Apollo first appeared to them, was 
held sacred by the Delphians. 

' Ueptppavrripia. These vessels were 
filled with water, with which all thosi 

VOL. h 



that were admitted to the'sacrifices were 
sprinkled, and beyond which no profane 
person was allowed to pass. 

g If Ptolemteus in Pnotius may be be- 
lieved, his name was ^thus. 

^ OvK kirhri/ia, Larcher foUows the 
Xiatin interpreter, and translates this, pre-' 
sents of less value, A golden statue 
three cubits high, is not of so very little 
value. Schweig1uBauser» 

* CroBSQs, s^ys Plutaicba bonoand the 
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LII. These were the donations he dedicated at Delphi ; 
and to Amphiaraus, having learnt by inquiry his virtue and 
sufferings, he sent a shield of gold, and a lance of solid gold; 
the shaft as well as the points being of goldJ, which remain 
to this day at Thebes in the temple of Ismenian Apollo. 
' LIII. When the Lydians were upon their departure, 
fcharged with these presents for the two oracles, Croesus com- 
manded them to inquire of both, if he should undertake a 
war against the Persians, and if he should unite any other 
nation as an ally. Accordingly, when the Lydians nad ar- 
rived at the places to which they were sent, they consulted 
the oracles in these words : " Croesus, king of the Lydians 
" and of other nations, esteeming these to be the only ora- 
" cles among men, sends these presents in acknowledgment 
" of the thing you have discovered ; and now asks, whether 

he shall lead an army against the Persians, and whether he 

shall join any auxiliary forces with his own?" The opinions 
of both oracles tended to the same purpose, and foretold, 
" That if Croesus would make war upon the Persians, he 
" should destroy a great empire'';" couniselling him at the 
same time to engage the most powerful of the Grecians in 
his alliance. 

LIV. When Croesus learnt the answers that were brought, 
he was beyond all bounds delighed with the oracles ; and 
being sanguine in his expectations of overthrowing the king- 
dom of Cyrus, he again sent to Delphi, and caused two 
staters of gold to be distributed to each of the inhabitants, 
whose number he had already learnt. In consideration of 
which, the Delphians granted to Croesus and the Lydians a 
right to consult the oracle before any others, and certain im- 
munities ^ together with the first place in the temple, and 
the privilege of being made citizens of Delphi, to as many 
as should desire it in all future time. 

LV. Croesus having made these presents at Delphi, sent 
a third time to consult the oracle. For after he had satisfied 



woman who made his bread with a statue 
of gold from emotions of gratitude. Aly- 
attes, his father, married a second wife, 
by whom he had other children. This 
woman wished to remove Croesus, and 
gave the female baker a dose of poison to 
put in the bread she made for Croesus. 
The woman informed Croesus, and gave 
the poisoned bread to the queen's chil- 
dren. 

3 Herodotus must here allude to a 
spear which had a head like our hal- 
berds. Lareher, 

^ This is quoted by Arist. Rhet. book 



iii. as an instance of the general way in 
which soothsayers express themselves. 
Horace ridicules it in the 2d book of 
Sat. V. 59. 

Laertiadef quicquid dicam, aut eiit, 
aut non. 

See also Cicero de Div. book ii. ch. 54. 

* It was established by the Amphic- 
tyons, that all strangers who came to 
consult the oracle should pay a stated 
&um. Croesus and the Lydians were pro- 
bably exempted from paying this. 
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himself of the oraole's Veracity, he indulged himself in often 
consulting it. His demand now was, whether he should long 
enjoy the kingdom ? to which the Pythian gave this answer, 

When o'er the Medes a mule shall reign as king, 
licam thou the name of coward to despise ; 
And on thy tender feet, O Lydian, fly 
0*er pebbly Hermus, and his fury shun. 

LVI. With this answer, when reported to him, Crcesus was 
pleased more than with all the others. For he presumed that 
a mule should never be king of the Medes, and consequently 
that neither he nor his posterity, should ever be deprived of 
jthe kingdom. In the next place he began to inquire care- 
fully who were the most powerful of the Greeks whom he 
might gain over as allies ; and upon inquiry found that the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians were the principal nations of 
Greece, the first being of Dorian and the other of Ionian 
descent. For these were in ancient time the most distin- 
guised, the latter being a Pelasgian"^, the other an Hellenic 
nation; the latter had constantly continued in one country'^, 
while the former had very often changed their seat ; for under 
the reign of Deucalion they inhabited the country of Pthio- 
tis ; and in the time of Dorus, the son of Hellen, possessed 
that region which is called Istiaeotis, lying at the foot of the 
mountains Ossa and Olympus. From thence being expelled 
by the CadmsBans, they betook themselves to Macednum on 
mount Pidnus ; which place they afterwards abandoned for 
another settlement in Dryopis; and again changing their 
country, came to the Peloponnesus, where they were called 
Dorians. 

LVII. What language the Pelasgians used I cannot cer- 
tainly affirm ; but if I may form a conjecture from those Pe- 
lasgians who now exist, and who are now settled at Crestona 
beyond the Tyrrhenians^, but were formerly neighbours to 



"» Although Herodotus says so, the 
Athenians were never Pelasgians, as I 
have proved in my Essay on Chronology, 
ch. viii. sect. 9. Larcher, 

Herodotus, however, again alludes to 
the Pelasgian origin of the Athenians, 
n.61.VIL94.VIIL44. 

^ The Athenians prided themselves on 
being avroxQoveg, and boasted of it be- 
fore Gelon, in the 7th book, ch. 161. 
Thucydides, in his 1st book, ch. 2. at> 
tributes the circumstance of their not 
having often changed their residence to 
the barrenness of the soil. It appears 
evident that this must refer to the rove 
Sk, Tov 'IbfviKoVf although expressed by 



rb fuv: Herodotus, perhaps, changed 
the order, that he might bring the de- 
scription of the Dorian migrations last, 
lest the length of it might break the con- 
nection between the first and last men- 
tion of the other race» 

o Crestona, or Crestonia, lay between 
MygdoniaandSintica,and maybe reckon- 
ed tne eastern frontier of Macedonia to- 
wards Thrace. The river Chidoms, which 
discharges itself into the Axius nearJPel- 
la, rises in Crestona, and flows through 
Mygdonia. It may be suspected that 
Tyrrhenians is a 'mistake, and that Ther- 
msans should be substituted for it ; as 
Therma, afterwards Thessalonia, agrees 
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those called at this day Dorians, and at that time occupied 
the country called Thessaliotis ; and if I may conjecture from 
those Pelasgians who founded Hacia and Scylace in the 
Hellespont, and once dwelt with the Athenians p, and what- 
ever omer cities, which though really Pelasgian, have changed 
their name ; if, I say, I may be permitted to give my con- 
jecture, the Pelasgians spoke a barbarous language. And if 
the whole Pelasgian body did so, the people of Attica, who 
are descended from them, must at the time they changed 
into Hellenes, have altered their language. For neither do 
the Crestona&ans use the same language with any of their 
neighbours, nor yet do the people of PLacia, but they both 
use the same language ; by which it appears they have taken 
care to preserve the character of the language they brought 
with them into those places. 

LYIII. But the Hellenes, as I think, have from the time 
they became a people used the same language as they now 
speak: and though, when separated from the Pelasgians, 
they were at &st of no considerable force ; yet from a small 
beginning they advanced to a mighty power, by the conjunc- 
tion of many nations, as well barbarians as others. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the Pelasgians being a barbarous nation, 
seem to me never to have risen to anyjconsiderable grandeur. 

UX. Of these nations Croesus learnt by inquiry that the 
Attic was oppressed and distracted by Pisistratus the son of 
Hippocrates, then reigning in Athens : to this Hippocrates a 
strange prodigy happened, while as a private man he was 
present at the Olympian exercises. For having killed a 
victim, the cauldrons, which were full of flesh and water, 
bubbled up without any fire and boiled over. Chilon the 
Lacedaemonian, who was accidentally there, and saw the 
prodigy, advised Hippocrates not. to marry any woman by 
whom ne might have children ; or, if he was already married, 
to divorce h^ wife ; and if he had a son, to disown him. But 
Hippocrates, not persuaded by the coimsel of Chilon, had 
afterwards this same Pisistratus ;/vrho, when a sedition hap-, 
pening between those who dwelt on the sea-coast, led by 
Megacles the son of Alcmeeon, and those of the plains, head- 
ed by Lycurgus the son of Axistolaides, Pisistratus, having 
cherished"^ designs ou the sovereign power, formed a third 



to the situation. We have heard of no 
Tyrrhenians but those of Italy. Rennel, 
p. 45. 

If the reading of Tyrrhenians is cor- 
rect, it shews that there was once a na- 
tion called Tyrrhenians in Thrace. This 
is also confirmed byThucydides, book iv. 
ch. 109. See Larcher'a elaborate note. 



P The reason of their separation is 
given in book vi. ch. 137. 

<i The verb caro^povciv implies, ac- 
cording to Valckenaer, a great idea of 
one's own power, and a contempt for 
that of the adversary. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in chap. 66. j also in 
Thu<7dides, book ii. ch. 62. 
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party, and having assembled Us partizans under colour of pro- 
tecting those of the moontains, contrived this stratagem. He 
woimded himself and his mules', he drove his chariot into 
the public place, as if he had escaped from enemies that 
designed to murder him in his way to the country, and be- 
sought the people to grant him a g^ard, having before ac^ 
quired renown in the expedition against MegaraS by taking 
Nisaea*, and displaying other illustrious deeds. With these 
pretences the people of Athens were deluded, and appointed 
some chosen men of the city for his guard, who were to at- 
tend him armed with clubs and not with javelins. By the 
help of this guard Pisistratus seized the Acropolis, and then 
possessed himself of the whole power ; yet he neither dis- 
turbed the ancient magistracies, nor altered the laws; but 
leaving things as they were, administered the government 
with order and moderation'*. 

LX. Not long after the parties of Megacles and Lycurgus 
being reconciled, drove him out. In this manner Pisistratus 
first made himself master of Athens, and was dispossessed 
before his power was very firmly rooted. But new dissen- 
sions arising between those who expelled him, Megacles, 
harassed by the sedition, dispatched a herald to Pisistratus, 
and ofiered him his daugher in marriage, with the sovereignty. 
Pisistratus accepted the proposition ; and in order to his re- 
stitution, they contrived the most ridiculous project, that, I 
think, was ever imagined ; especially if we consider, that the 
Greeks have from old been distinguished from the barbarians 
as being more acute and free from all foolish simplicity, and 
more particularly as they played this trick upon the Athe- 
nians, who are esteemed among the wisest of the Grecians. 
Phya, a woman of the Paeanean tribe, was four cubits high. 
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' Ulysses, Zopyros, and others, avail- 
ed themselves of similar artifices for the 
good of their country; but Pisistratus 
employed this to enslave his. Solon, 
therefore, thus addressed him : " Son 
of Hippocrates, you ill apply the stra- 
tagem of Ulysses; he wounded his 
body to delude the public enemies; 
you wound your's to deceive your 
' countrymen." Dlonysius employed a 
similar artifice, and was alike successful 
in obtaining a body-guard, and by that 
means the kingdom of Syracuse. Larcher. 
Mitford, in his History of Greece, 
(ch. V. sect. 5.) thinks it probable that 
the attempt upon the life of Pisistratus 
was real. 

" Different accounts of this expedi- 
tion are given by iEneas Poliorcet, Plu- 
tarch, and Diodorus Siculus. 



^ Nissa was the port of the Mega- 
riaos, about two nules from the city ; it 
was to Megara what the Piraeus were 
to Athens. We find several instances 
of cities built a short distance from the 
shore. This, as Thucydides informs us, 
book i. ch. 7. was on account of the sys- 
tem of piracy. Thus Argos was about 
two miles from the shore, and Nauplia 
was its port. 

. « Pisistratus (says Plutarch in Solon) 
was not only observant of the laws of 
Solon, but compelled others to be so 
also. Whilst in the enjoyment of su- 
preme power, he was summoned before 
the Areopagus on a charge of murder.' 
He appeared modestly to plead his cause, 
but his accuser did not appear. Aristot. 
de Repub. V. 12. relates the same fiict. 
Larchar, 
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wanting three digits, and in other respects beautiful: this 
person they dressed in a complete suit of armour, placed her 
on a chariot, and having disposed all things in such a man- 
ner as might make her appear with all possible advantage, 
they conducted her towards the city, having sent heralds be- 
fore, who upon their arrival in the city proclaimed what was 
ordered in these terms : " O Athenians, receive with kind 
" wishes Pisistratus, who is so much honoured by Minerva 
" above all other men, that she herself condescends to bring 
** him back to her Acropolis." When the heralds had pub- 
lished this in several places, the report was presently spread 
through the adjoining parts, that Minerva was bringing home 
Pisistratus ; and in the city the multitude, believing this 
woman to be the goddess, addressed with prayers a human 
being, and readily received Pisistratus. 

LXI. Pisistratus having thus recovered the sovereignty, 
married the daughter of Megacles in performance of lus 
agreement. But because he had sons already, and knew be- 
sides, that the AlcmsBonidse were reported to be guilty of ah 
unexpiated* crime, he resolved to have no children of this 
marriage, and therefore used the company of his new wife 
contrary to custom. The woman for some time concealed 
the thing ; but afterwards, either moved by her mother's soli- 
citation, or other reasons, discovered it to her, and she to her. 

' husband. Megacles felt highly indignant at being dishonour- 
ed by Pisistratus, and in his anger he immediately reconciled 

. himself to the adverse party; which \Pisistratus understand- 
ing to be done in enmity to him, he\withdrew quite out of 
the country, and arriving in Eretriay, Consulted with his sons 
about the state of their affairs. The oi)imon of Hippias pre- 
vailing, viz. to recover the kingdom, t^ey immediately began 
to collect contributions from tiiose ciiies where they had an 
interest^ and many gave great sum^; but the Thebans sur- 
passed the rest in liberality. To be' short, after an interval, 
when all things were ready for the expedition, they were 
joined by some Argive troops which they had hired in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and a Naxian named Lygdamis, who having come 



• s The origin of this crime is related 
by Thucydides, book i. ch. 126. Cylon 
had formed a conspiracy, and got pos- 
session of the citadel. His party being 
reduced by famine took refuge at the 
altars; from which they removed, upon 
condition that they should receive no 
hurt. Megacles, however, who was ar- 
chon at the time, caused them to be put 
to death, and some of them were mur- 
dered even within the sacred places; 



from that time the family was consider- 
ed kvayiig. It is -briefly mentioned also 
by Herodotus, book v. ch. 71. 

y There were two places of this name, 
one in Thessaly and another in Eubrea. 
Pisistratus retired to this last. Lurcher. 

* Literally ; who felt any gratitude foi 
benefits which had been before conferred 
on them by the Pisistratids. The woid 
is used in the same sense in the 40th 
chapter of the dd book. 
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Toluntarily, and brought both men and money, shewed great 
eagerness in the cause. 

LXII. In the eleventh year of their exile, departing from 
Eretria, they arrived in Attica, and in the first place pos- 
sessed themselves of Marathon ; where, while they lay en- 
camped, they were joined not only by their seditious parti- 
zans of the city, but by great numbers from the adjoining 
parts, who were more fond of tyranny* than of liberty. On 
the other hand, the Athenians had shewn very little concern 
dll the time Pisistratus was soliciting for money, or even when 
he made himself master of Marathon. But when they heard 
he was marching directly for Athens, they assembled all 
their forces to defend themselves, and to repel the invader. 
In the mean time Pisistratus, advancing with his army from 
Marathon, arrived at the temple of the Pallenian** Minerva; 
and after they had encamped before the temple, Amphilytus 
a prophet of Acamania, by divine impulse*^, went to him, and 
pronounced this oracle in nexameter verse : 

The n^t is spread, and dexterously thrown ; 
By the clear moonlight shall the tunnies come. 

LXm. When the prophet had delivered these words, 
Pisistratus, comprehending the oracle, and saying he accepted 
the omen, led his army against the enemy. At that time the 
Athenians of the city were engaged at their dinner, and 
some had betaken themselves afterwards to dice or sleep"^ ; 
so that the army of Pisistratus falling upon them by sur- 
prise, soon put them to flight ; and as they were endeavour- 
ing to make their escape, Pisistratus contrived an artful stra- 
tagem, in order to disperse them so entirely, that they might 
not rally again. He mounted his sons on horseback and sent 
them on ; and when they had overtaken the fugitives, as they 
were ordered by Pisistratus, they bid them be confident, and 
every man to depart to his own habitation. 

LXIV. The Athenians readily embracing the opportunity, 
Pisistratus took a third time possession of Athens^; and esta- 



• For the proper meaning of Hfpawog, 
see note on book iii. ch. 50. 

^ Fallene was the name of one of the 
boroughs of Attica, belcnging to the 
tribe Antiochides, on the road from Ma- 
rathon to Athens. 

^ Hofitr^ comes from irsfi'jria mitto, 
deduco. Hence it signifies missb, or the 
act of sending ; impulsus, instinctus, im- 
pulse or inspiration ; deducHo, or the act 
of accompanying. Mr. Bryant derives 
it from the oriental languages. Larcker, 



^ In all the warmer climates of the 
^lobe, the custom of sleeping at noon b 
invariably preserved. It appears from 
modem travellers, that many of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Athens have tneir 
houses fiat-roofed, and decorated with 
arbours where they sleep at noon. Ho- 
race shews that the custom existed at 
Rome; 

Lumm it Macenas, dormxhim ego VtrgiH' 
que, 1 Serm. V. 48. 

« Pisistratus, although a tyrant, culti-* 
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blished himself more firmly in the tyranny, partly by the 
assistance of auxiliary forces, and partly by revenues collected 
at home, or brought from the river Strymon^ He compelled 
those who resisted in the battle, and had not presently fled 
out of the field, to deliver up their sons to him as hostages, 
and sent them to Naxus ; which island he had formerly con- 
quered, and put' into the hands of Lygdamis. He likewise 
purified the island of Delos^ as he had been admonished by 
an oracle ; causing the dead bodies to be taken up, and re- 
moved from all places that lay within the prospect from the 
temple. In this manner Pisistratus recovered the dominion 
of Athens; many of the Athenians had been killed in the 
fight, and many left the country with the Alcmseonidee. 

LXV. Croesus received information that this was the pre- 
sent condition of the Athenians ; and that the Lacedaemo- 
nians, having extricated themselves out of great difficulties, 
had been at last victorious against the Tegeans. For in the 
time of Leon and Hegesicles, kings of Sparta, they were 
successful in all other wars except only against that people. 
But before their reign they had been governed by almost 
the worst laws of any people in Greece with regard to their deal- 
ings with one another, and were intolerable towards strangers. 
They thus changed into good order. Lycurgus**, who was a 
man much esteemed in Sparta, arriving at Delphi to consult 
the oracle, no sooner entered the temple, than the Pythian 
spoke these words : 

Welcome Lycur^s to this happy place; 
Thou favourite of heav'n : I doubtiog stand. 
Whether I shall pronounce thee God or man : 
Inclining yet to think thou art a God. 

Some men say, that besides this, the Pythian at the same 



vated letters. He collected all Homer's 
works, and presented the public with the 
niad and Odyssey, in their present form. 
Bellanger, 

' There were silver mines in Attica, at 
Laurium, and Thoricus. The country 
between the Strymon, and the Nessus, 
was celebrated for its mines. The 
mines of that coast of ^Thrace are parti- 
cularly mentioned in book vi. ch. 46, 47. 
The Athenians possessed several places 
on this river, and among others Amphi- 
polis. Larcher, 

t This perfectly agrees with Thucydi- 
des, who says, (book iii. ch. 104.) that 
Pisistratus purified Delos, but not the 
whole of it, only the space that could be 
seen from the temple. This the Athe- 
mana afterwards completed; they re- 
moved all the bodies from the iuand. 



and ordered that all pregnant women, 
and sick people, should be removed to 
the island Rhensa, that no one might 
die in Delos. To the neglect of wis 
the Athenians attributed the plague that 
ravaged Attica, at the conmiencement of 
the Feloponnesian war. Larcher. 

^ The most judicious writers of anti- 
quity have contributed to the p^lexi^ 
about the age of Lycurgus. See laucyd. 
i. 18. Plato on Minos, Xenophon on 
the Government of Sparta, Aristot. Po- 
lit. Eratosthenes, and ApoUodorus; the 
chronologers, undertook to decide upon 
it, but Plutarch in his life tells us wnat 
credit is due to them. Perhaps the best 
modem attempt to reconcile the dis- 
agreement of ancient authors is by Wea- 
aeling; Mitford, ch. iv. sect. 8. note* 
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time communicated^ to him that foim of good govenmient, 
which is now observed in Sparta. But the LacedGemonians 
themselves affirm, that Lycurgus, being both lincle and tutor 
to Leobotas'' king of Sparta, brought those institutions' from 
Crete. For as soon as he had taken the guardianship, he 
altered all their customs, and took care that men should not 
transgress them^ Afterwards he arranged the military laws 
the !&iomoti8B°', the Triecades", and the Syssitia^ and insti- 
tuted the EphorfP and the Senate *J. 



* Minos also pretended that he re- 
ceived his laws from Jupiter ; and Numa 
Pompilius from the nymph Egeria ; Zo- 
raster, Pythagoras, and others, thought it 
necessary to profess some intercourse 
with heaven, in order to give the greater 
sanction to their laws and institutions. 
So also Mahammed with the angel Ga- 
briel. 

^ Authors unanimously agree that the 
name of the nephew of Lycuigus was 
Charila'ds; it also appears that liCo- 
botas could not be the nephew of Lycur- 
gus, as Lycurgus was descended from 
Procleus, but Leobotes from Eurysthenes : 
Larcher therefore thinks it ought to be ; 
who was guardian to his nephew, under 
the reign of Leobotas. 

1 There were some Ijacedsmonians 
who, deeming the laws of Lycurgus too 
severe, chose rather to leave their coun- 
try than to submit to them. These pass- 
ed over to the Sabines in Italy; and 
when these people were incorporated 
with the Romans, communicated to them 
a portion of Lacedsmonian manners. 
IsTcher, 

™ The EnomotisB was one of the divi- 
sions of the Lacedsmonian anny. This, 
according to Thucydides was formed 
with the utmost simplicity, from the file 
of eight men, by an anthmetical pro- 
gression of fours ; and probably for some 
purposes the file itself was divided into 
four quarter files. Four files then, made 
the Enomoty ; four Enomoties the Penty- 
eostyes; four Pentycostyes the Lochus; 
and according to Aenophon, four Lochi 
the Mora; which was tlMis analogous to 
the modem brigade of four battalions. 
Mitford, ch. iv. sect. 3. 

'^ This appears to have been a division 
made for conveniency in taking their re- 
past, and to have consisted of thirty men. 
iMreher, 

°t Lycurgus strictly ordained that all, 
even the kings, should eat at public ta- 
bles (mly; where the strictest frugality 
should be observed* Larcher thinks, that 
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Herodotus in this place merely alludes 
to the Syssitia in war, and that he added 
the word to explain the Triecades, lest it 
might be supposed that it was a regular 
division of the Lacedsmonian aimy, and 
not one that had no existence except at 
time of eating. 

P Authors are not agreed about the 
institution of the Ephori. Plutarch, in 
his life of Lycurgus, (p. 43.) says that 
they were instituted about 130 years 
after his death, by Theopompus king of 
Sparta ; Aristotle was of the same opi - 
mon, (Politic, v. 11.) Herodotus, Ae- 
nophon, Plato, and Satyrus, are of a con- 
trary opinion. Barthelemy has endea- 
voiu-ed to reconcile the two opinions in 
his Voyage du jeune Anacharsis^ torn. ii. 
p. 527, &c. 

The Ephori were five in number ac- 
cording to the e^enerality of authors; 
others say that there were nine. They 
were origmaUy instituted as a balance to 
the regal power. Their authority gra- 
dually became veiy great; they some- 
times expelled, and even put to death the 
kings; and abolished or suspended other 
magistrates, calling them to account at 
pleasure. They presided at public shows, 
festivals, &c. They were the sole ma- 
nagers of the public treasures. Every 
one rose up when they entered, but they 
did not rise up even to the kings. Their 
office was annual, and they were elected 
from the class of Uie people. Cleomenes 
put an end to them about 226 ye^rs B. C. 
by causing them to be massacred. 

q Lycurffus having remarked that the 
princes of nis family who reigned at Ar- 
gon andMessene, had degenerated into ty- 
rants, and that they had ruined themselves 
and their states; to prevent the same at 
Sparta, instituted the Senate and the 
Ephori, as a salutary remedy to the royal 
authority. He also instituted knights at 
Sparta upon the model of the Equestrian 
order at Crete, with this difference, that 
the knights of Crete had horses, those of 
Sparta, none* Larcher, 

P 
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LXVI. The Lacedaemonians built a temple to Lycur^s 
after his death '^, and paid him divine honours. In a short 
time, assisted by the natural goodness of their country and 
increase of their people, they sprang up, and attained to a 
great degree of power. And now they could no longer be con- 
tented to live in peace ; but proudly considering themselves 
superior to the Arcadians, sent to consult the oracle of Dei- 
phi touching the conquest of all the country, and received this 
answer : 

To ask Arcadia is a high demand : 
A hardy race of men defend that land. 
But against Tegea if thou wilt advance. 
Upon her plains thy sounding feet shall dance ; 
And with a line thou shalt trace out the soil. 

When the Lacedaemonians heard the report of their messen-, 
gers, they laid aside their design against all Arcadia; and, 
relying on this equivocal oraclej led an army against Tegea 
only ; carrying fetters with them in their march, as if they 
had been sure of making all the Tegeans prisoners. But 
coming to a battle, they themselves were defeated*, and all 
that were taken alive, being bound with the same fetters they 
brought, were compelled to measure the lands of the country, 
and thus to labour. Those fetters were afterwards hung up 
by the Tegeans in the temple of Alean* Minerva, and conti- 
nued there to my time. 

LXVII. In this first war, which the Lacedsemonians made 
against Tegea, they were always unprosperous ; but in the 
time of Croesus, and during the reign of Anaxandrides and 
Ariston kings of Sparta, they had at length become supe- 
rior in the^ following manner ; when they had always been 
beaten by the Tegeans, they sent to inquire of the oracle at 



Lycurgus committed the executive 
power of the state to a senate composed 
of thirty persons, twenty-eight selected 
from among those leading men in whom 
he could most confide, with the two kins;s, 
as presidents. To this body he gave also 
the most important part of the legislative 
authority; for laws were to originate 
there only. To the assembly of the peo- 
ple he entrusted merely the power of 
confirming or annulling what the senate 
proposed, forbidding them all debate; 
the members only gave a simple affirma- 
tive or negative, without being allowed 
to speak even sofar as to declare why they 
g^ve either. To the people however he 
committed the future election of sena- 
tors, confining only their choice to per- 
sons who had passed their sixtieth year. 
Mitford*$ Greece, ch. iv. sect. 3. 

' The Lacedamonians having bound 



themselves by an oath not to abrogate any 
of the laws of Lycurgus before his return 
to Sparta ; he went to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, and was told that Sparta would 
be happy as long as it observed his laws. 
Upon this he resolved to return no more, 
but went to Crisa and killed himself. 
Larcher, 

■ This happened under the reign of 
Charilaiis, and was effected by the wo- 
men of Tegea, who placed themselves in 
ambush at the foot of mount Phylactris, 
and fell upon the Lacedaemonians while 
they were ei^aged with the Tegeans. 
Larcher, 

' Minerva was so called by many peo- 
ple of Greece, from iikka, a refuge. This, 
nowever, must not be confounded with 
another called Alea, because she was 
worshipped at a town of Arcadia of Uiat 
name. Larcher, 
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^. .J Delphi, what Grod they should appease, in order to be vie- 
torious against that people. The Pythian answered, they 
should then be successful, when they should carry back the 
bones of Orestes the son of Agamemnon to Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonians not knowing where to find the sepulchre of 
Orestes, sent again to inquire of the God in what country he 
lay interred, and receired this answer from the Pythian : 

In the Arcadian plains lies Tegea, 
Where two impetuous winds are forc'd to blow : 
Form resists form : mischief on mischief strikes. 
Here mother Earth keeps Agamemnon's son ; 
Carry him off, and be victorious**. 

The Lacedsemonians having heard this answer, were not at all 
nearer finding it, though they searched every where : till Li- 
chas, one of those Spartans who are called Agathoergi "", found 
it by an accident. These Agathoergi consist of citizens who 
have served in the cavalry till they attain a considerable age ; 
and then five of the eldest are yearly exempted from that 
duty, who are expected during the year of their dismissal to 
go about from place to place ; being sent to different parts by 
die commonwealth. Lichas, one of these persons, by good 
fortune and sagacity discovered it. For as the Lacedaemo- 
nians had at that time an intercourse with the Tegeans, Li- 
chas having one day entered into a smith's shop, attentively 
observed the process of working iron, and was struck with 
wonder when he saw what was done. The smith having ob- 
served his astonishment desisted from his work, and said : '' O 
** Laconian stranger, you would certainly be astonished if you 
had seen what I have, since you so admire the working of 
iron. For as I was sinking a well in this inclosure, I found a 
coffin seven cubits long ; and because I could not think that 
** men were ever of a higher stature than in oiir time*, I 
*' opened the coffin, which I saw exactly fitted to the body : 
** and after I had taken the just measure, I covered all again 
** with earth." 

LXVIII. Lichas reflecting on this discourse, conjec- 
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V 'Einraipo9ogf is derived from l7rc|&- 
poBiiVf which signifies to approach cla- 
morously, and hence in the same manner 
as /3o9}0eiv, signifies to come with a noise 
to one's assistance, to bring succour ; the 
word kittrappoBog, as Beloe remarks, is 
tii^larly used here — ^you shall become 
the defender of Tegea, having by victory 
become the proprietor. 
/'.py-Those who have done well: Suidas 
says; that they were chosen from the 
Ephori. Hesychius however agrees with 
Herodotus. It may however be remark- 



ed, that the knights or Ittithc of Sparta 
had no horses. 

X Several traditions are found of a pre- 
tended race of giants in every country, 
even among the savs^es of Canada. 
Bones of an extraordinary size, found in 
different regions, have obtained such 
opinions credit. In 1613, was sh^wn 
through Europe, the bones of the giant 
Teutobachus ; unluckily, anaturalistbrov- 
ed them to be the bones of an elepnant. 
Larcher, 

They shew at present in the Museum 

f2 
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tnred from the words of the oracle, that this was the body of 
Orestes ; not doubting that the smith's bellows he saw were 
the two winds ; the anvil and hammer the two contending - 
forms ; and that the shaping of iron was signified by the re^ 
doubled mischiefs mentioned in the oracle ; because he ima- 
ged that the invention of iron had been destructive to men. 
Having made this conjecture, he returned to Sparta, and 
gave the Lacedaemonians an account of the whole matter ; 
ihey having brought against him a false accusation from a 
plot which had been formed, sent him into banishment. The 
Spartan arriving in Tegea^, related his misfortune to the 
smith, and wished to hire the inclosure of him, because he 
would not sell it. But after he had persuaded him, he inhabit- 
ed it, and having opened the sepulchre, collected all the bones, 
and carried them away with lum to Sparta. From that time 
the Lacedaemonians were always superior in war to the Te- 
geans whenever they made trial of their power ; and besides, 
they had already subdued many coimtries of Peloponnesus. 

LXIX. Croesus being informed of all these things, sent 
ambassadors to the Spartans, with presents, and orders to de- 
sire their alliance ; who, when they were arrived, delivered 
their message, as they were instructed, in these worfs : 
*' Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, has sent 
*' us with this message. Since the Deity has directed me by ^ 
<< an>oracle to unite myself to a Grecian friend, in obedience [ 
*' to the oracle I invite you, O Lacedaemonians, (for I have 
** learnt that you are pre-eminent in Greece,) being desirous 
'* of becoming your ally and confederate, without fraud or 
** artifice." The Lacedaemonians, who had notice of this 
oracle before, were pleased with the coming of the Lydians, 
and readily entered into a league of amity and mutual assist- 
ance with Croesus ; from whom they had formerly received 
some kindness* For when they had sent to Sardis to purchase 
gold', in order to erect that statue to Apollo which now 
stands on mount Thomax in Laconia, Croesus gave it as a 
present to them, when they were desirous of purchasing: it. 

LXX. For which cause, and because he had selected them 
from all the Greeks and desired their friendship, they accepted 



at Oxford^ a large thigh-bond, which 
some pretend to be the thigh-bone of a 
man ; it is, however, nothing more tlian 
the thigh-bone of an elephant. 

■ It may be asked how Orestes, who 
neither reigned nor resided at Tegea, 
could possibly be buri^ there 1 Strabo 
merely informs ns, that he died in Arca- 
dia, whilst conducting an .£olian colony. 
Stephen of Byzantium says, that he died 



at a place called Orestium, from the bite 
of a viper. His body was doubtless car- 
ried to Tegea, which was at no great dis- 
tance, as he was descended, by his 
grandmother Aerope, from Tegeates, the 
founder of Tegea. Larcher, 

* Literally ; they wished to purchase 
gold, for that is the force of the imperfect 
i&vloi/ro; so in the last chapter lfu<r^oi/- 
To, he wished to hire. • 
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the offer of his alliance ; engaging to be ready with their foroes, 
whenever he should desire their assi3tance. And also being 
desirous of making some return, they caused a vessel to be 
made of brass, capable of containing three hundred amphoras^ 
and wrought all over the exterior part with the figures of va- 
rious things'^. But this vessel never reached Sardis, for one 
of these two reasons : the Lacedaemonians on their part say, 
that the Samians being informed of their design, fitted out divers 
long ships, and falling upon them in the road of Samos, robbed 
them of the present. On the other hand the Samians affirm, 
that when the Lacedeemonians, who were charged with the 
vessel, came too late, and heard that Sardis was taken, and 
Croesus himself made prisoner, they sold the intended present 
at Samos to some private persons, who dedicated it in the 
temple of Juno ; and that possibly when they were returned 
to Sparta, they might say the Samians had taken it away. / ' 

LXXI. In the mean time Croesus, mistaking the oracle, pr^ ' 
pared to invade Cappadocia with an army, in hope to destroy 
the power of Cyrus and of the Persians ; and whilst he was pre- 
paring all things for this expedition, a Lydian named Sanda- 
nis, who before that time was esteemed a wise man, and on 
this occasion acquired a very great name in Lydia, gave him ad^ 
vice in these words : " O king, you are preparing to make war 
" against a people, who have no other clotlung than skins ; who 
*' inhabit a barren country and eat not the things they would 
" choose, but such as they can get. They use water for drink **, 
" and have neither wine nor figs, nor aiiy delicious thing 
'* among them. In the first place, if you conquer, what will you 
'* take from them, since they have nothing ? but on the other 
'^ hand, if you are conquered, consider what good things you 
" will lose. When they come to taste of our voluptuous way 
" of living, they will establish themselves in this country, and 
" we shall never be able to drive them out. As for me, I 
" thank the Gods, that they have not inspired the Persians 
" with thoughts of attacking us." But all this was not suffi- 
cient to dissuade Croesus from making war against the Per- 
sians, who before they conquered the Lydians possessed no- 
thing either delicious or commodious. 

LXXII. The Cappadocians are by the Greeks called 
Syrians ; these Syrians were subject to the Modes before the 

* The Z*^Suz implies the figures not Tvere addicted to wine. In this there is 

onlyof animals, but also of fruits, flowers, no contradiction; when the Persians 

&c« ; tttM is used in the same sense, were poor, a little satisfied them ; when 

book i. ch. 203. and elsewhere. WeS' they became rich by the conquests of 

seling, Cyrus, and his successors, luxury and all 

i> Xenophon (Cyrop.i. 2.) also informs its attendant vices were introduced, 

us, that tne Persians drank only water; Larcher, 
yet Herodotus (ch. 133.) says, toat they 
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establishment of the Persian power ; and in the time this of 
war were under the dominion of Cyrus. For the kingdoms of 
Media and Lydia are separated by the river Halys, which 
descending from the mountains of Armenia, passes through 
Cilicia; and leaving the Matienians^ on the right and the 
Phrygians on the left hand, tends to the northward, and di- 
vides the Syrians of Cappadocia from the PapUagonians ; the 
former inhabiting on the right, and the latter on the left of 
that stream. In this manner the river Halys divides almost 
all the lower Asia, from the sea which is opposite Cyprus to 
the Euxine ; the whole of which country forms a neck of 
land, over which an active man^ may travel in five days'. 

LXXIII. Croesus marched against Cappadocia from a de- 
sire of adding it to his dominions, and more particularly from 
his confidence in the oracle, and a wish to punish Cyrus on 
account of Astyages. For Cyrus the son of Cambyses had 
defeated and taken Astyages the son of Cyaxares, who was 
king of the Medes, and nearly related to Croesus, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Upon a sedition which happened among the 
Scythian Nomades, a party of them escaped into Media, 
where Cyaxares the son of Phraortes, and grandson to Deio- 
ces, was then king ; who considering their distress, received 
them at first with great humanity ; and having entertained a 
good opinion of them, entrusted to their care divers youths, 
to learn the use of the bow/, and the Scythian tongue. 
These strangers exercised themselves with frequent hunting, 
and were ever accustomed to return with prey. But one 
day, when they had taken nothing, and came back with empty 
hands, Cyaxares, who, as plainly appeared, was of a violent 
temper, treated them with most opprobrious language. The 
Scythians having met with this treatment from Cyaxares, and 



c Strabo makes mention of these peo- 
ple, and calls them Morimenians. They 
probably came from the original Matiene, 
being compelled to move thither by some 
king ; or a colony might have been left 
there after some successful incursion. 
Larcher. 

^ Literally ; a well-girt man, the long 
flowing dresses of the ancients making it 
necessary to gird them up when they 
wished to move eicpeditiously. So the 
Latins said succinctus. 

« Scymnus of Chius, who upbraids 
Herodotus with ignorance in this passage, 
estimated the journey at probably 150 
furlongs, whilst Herodotus makes it 200. 
Larcher, 

It appears from the late observations 
of M. Beauchamp, that this Isthmus is 
not less than 240 Gr. miles. This 



would require a rate of 55§ Brit, miles 
in direct <ustance, and more than 60 by 
the road, for each day ; a rate of travel- 
line on foot which our author certainly 
had not in contemplation. Allowing 33 
miles for each day, Herodotus supposed 
the Isthmus to be no more than 125 Gr. 
miles in breadth; that is 115 short of 
the truth. Rennell, p. 189. 

' The Scythians were esteemed excel- 
lent archers. The Scholiast on Theocritus 
says, that according to Herodotus and 
Callimachus, Hercules learned to use the 
bow from the Scythian Tentarus. Theo- 
critus himself says, that Hercules learnt 
it from Eurytus, one of the Argonauts. 
The Athenians had Scythian archers 
among their troops, as had probably the 
other Greeks. Larcher, 
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considering it undeserved by them, determined to kill one of 
the youths that were educated under their care, to prepare his 
flesh as they used to dress venison, and s&eye it up to Cyaxares 
as if it were game ; and then to make their escape immedi- 
ately to Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, king of Lydia. These ^ 
things they executed as they designed : Cyaxares and those 
who sat with him at the table tasted of the flesh ; and the 
Scythians, flying to Sardis, implored the protection of Alyat- 
tes. 

LXXIV. After Jhis, (for Alyattes refused to deliver up the 
Scythians to Cyaxares who demanded them,) war continued be- 
tween the Modes and Lydians for five years; the Medes 
sometimes defeatiner the Lydians, and sometimes beiner de- 
feated by them; d^g wlich time they had a kind of noc- 
turnal combat s. In the sixth year, when they were carrying 
on the war nearly equally on both sides, they came to battle, 
and whilst they were contending for victory, the day was 
suddenly turned into night; which alteration Thales the Mi- 
lesian^ had foretold to the lonians, and named the year when it 
should happen. The Lydians and Medes seeing darkness 
succeeding in the place of light, desisted from fighting, and 
shewed a great inclination on both sides to make peace. 
Syennesis^ of Cilicia, and Labyuetus^ the Babylonian, were 
the mediators of their reconciliation ; and these persons recom- 
mended them to strengthen the treaty by an oath, and made 
a matrimonial connection, for they persuaded Alyattes to give 
his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages the son of Cyax- 
ares. For without strong necessity, agreements are not wont 
to remain firm. These nations in their federal contracts ob- 
serve the same ceremonies as in Greece ; and besides this, 
bodi parties cut themselves on the arm till the blood gushes 
out*", and then mutually lick it from the wounds. 
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r It is this battle which he proceeds 
to describe. Astronomers have affirmed 
from calculation, that this eclipse must 
have happened in the 7th year of Astya- 
ges, and not in the reign of Cyaxares. 
Volney shews that it happened on the ^^ 
of February, B. C. 625. See Larcher's 
long note. 

h The life of Thales is given by Diodo- 
rus Siculus. He was bom at Miletus, but 
his ancestors were Phoenicians. He learnt 
Greometiy of the Egyptians, and was the 
first of the Greeks wno studied that sci- 
ence. He was also a good astronomer and 
physician. Dodwell will not allow Thales 
to haye been astronomer enough to have 
calculated an eclipse, but supposes that 
the daikness was occaaoned by a tern* 



pest or exhalation, which he foresaw. 
On which Larcher observes, that it is 
much easier to calculate an eclipse, than 
the rising of any exhalation, &c. 

^ It appears that the name of Syenne- 
sis was common to the kings of Cilicia, 
at least we are certain that it was given 
to four princes. The fii'st lived in the 
time of Cyaxares, the second was cotem- 
porary with Darius, (Herod, v. 118.) the 
third with Xerxes, (Herod, vii. 98.) the 
the fourth with Artaxerxes. Bellanger. 

i The same, says Prideaux, with the 
Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. 

^ The Scythians have a custom nearly 
similar, (see book iv. ch. 70.)' If the 
Siamese wish to vow an eternal friend- 
ship, they pierce some part of the body, 
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LXXV. Cyras had conquered and confined this same 
Astyages, his grandfather by the mother, for reasons (which 
I shall hereafter relate) which Croesus . alleging against him, 
sent to consult the oracle, if he should make war against the 
Persians ; and having received an illusory answer, which he 
interpreted to his own advantage, he led his army towards 
their territories. When he arrived at the river Halys, he 
caused his forces to pass over, as I believe, by bridges which 
were then built. But the common opinion of the Grecians 
is, that Thales the Milesian procured him a passage by other 
means. For, they say, whilst Croesus was in doubt how his 
army should pass over the river, (for they say that there were 
no bridges at that time,) Thales, who was in his camp, caused 
the stream, which ran along the left^ of the army, to pass 
likewise on the right, by this invention. They began a deep 
trench"^ by his direction at t^e head of the camp, in the shape 
of a half-mooh, so that the water being turned into this from 
its old channel, it passed in the rear of the camp, and after- 
wards fell into its former course ; so that as the river was 
thus divided it became fordable in both parts. Some say, 
that the ancient channel of the river became quite dry ; but 
I cannot assent to their opinion ; for how then could they re- 
pass, when they returned from that expedition ? 

LXXVI. However, Croesus having passed the river with 
his army, entered into the country of Pteria. (Now Pteria 
is the strongest part of the whole of this country, and is over 
against Sinope, a city situated very near to the coast of the 
Euxine.) Encamping in that region, he ravaged the lands of 
the Syrians, took the chief city of the Pterians, and enslaved 
the inhaibitants ; he also took all the adjacent places, and ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, who had given him no cause for blame. 

Cyrus being informed of these things, assembled his army", 
and, Slaving taken with him the forces of those countries 



till the blood appears, which they reci- 
procally drink. In this manner the an- 
cient Scythians and Babylonians ratified 
alliances, and almost all the nations of 
the east observe the same custom. Civil 
and Natural History ofSiam. 

* They would naturally go up the 
stream from the Euxine to find a conve- 
nient place to cross, and by that means 
they would have the river on the left. 
Schweightuser, 

"» Anciently, when they wanted to 
construct a bridge, they began by dig- 
ging another channel to turn on the 
water ; when the ancient bed was dry, 
or nearly so, the bridge was erected, as 
«« see chap, 186« It was consequently 



much less trouble for Croesus to turn 
aside the river than to build a bridge. 
Larcher, ^ 

^ Cyrus, intimidated by the threats of 
Croesus, was inclined to retire into In- 
dia. His wife Budane inspired him 
with courage, and advised him to con- 
sult Daniel, who had more than once 
predicted fiiture events to her and to 
Darius the Mede. Cyrus haying con- 
sulted the prophet, received from him 
an assurance of victory. To me this 
seems one of those fables which the 
Jews and earlier Christians made no 
scruple of asserting as incontit)vertible 
truths. Babylon not being yet taken, 
Cyrus could not know Daniel. Larcktr* 
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through which he passedi mairched towards the enemy. But 
befiMre he began to advance, he sent heralds to the lonianSf 
to persuade tiiemi to revolt from Croesus, and received a pa> 
sitive denial. When Cyrus had arrived and encamped oppo^ 
site Croesus, they tried their strength on the plains of Ptieria 
in violent skirmishes ; but when a general engagement took 
place, with great slaughter on both sides, they at last parted, 
on the.approach of night, neither having been victorious. In 
this manner did the two armies engage. 

LXXVII, But Croesus being cUssatisfied to see his forces 
much inferior in number to those of Cyrus, as indeed they 
were, and finding nothing attempted against him the day 
after the battle, retired to Sardis with his army, designing to 
send to the Egyptians for succour, pursuant to the con- 
federacy he had made with Amasis king of Egypt, before he 
treated with the Lacedaemonians. In like manner, because 
the Babylonians with their king Labynetus^, were also his 
allies, he resolved to require their assistance, and to fix a 
time for the coming of the Lacedasmonians, determining with 
these forces and his own to attack the Persians in the be- 
ginning of the next spring. With this design he returned 
home ; and after he had dispatched ambassadors to his con- 
federates, to require them to send their forces to Sardis be- 
fore the end of five months, he disbanded the army that was 
with him, and that had fought against the Persians, which 
was composed of mercenary troops, not imagining that Cy- 
rus, who had come off so equally, would venture to advance 
to Sardis. 

LXXYIII. While these things were in agitation, a great 
number of serpents were seen in the lands about Sardis ; which 
when the horses found, they left their pasture, and eat as manjr 
as they could take. Croesus, thinking this to be a prodigy, as it 
really was, sent to consult the interpreters at Telmessus ^ by 
cert^i persons, who arriving in that place, received the answer 
of the Telmessians ; but could not deliver it to Croesus, because 
he was taken prisoner before they returned to Sardis. The 



^ This was the second of that name. 
He is called by Berosiis Nabonid, which 
name does not differ from Labynetus so 
much a& one would at first imagine. The 
ancient Latins said vallum for vannum ; 
the Athenians XiTpov for virpov ; 9rXe^> 
uwv for wBVfiuv, He was the last 
King of Babylon, and united himself to 
Croesus in order to repress the rising 
power of Cyrus. Amasis probably as- 
fiated for the same reason* Lareher, 

p This TelmesBitt was on the bolder 
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of Lycie, near the promonton^ Telmes- 
sus. Its inhabitants were famous as 
soothsayers. Telmessus was a son of 
Apollo, by a daughter of Antenor. The 
^od had commerce with her under the 
form of a little dog ; and to make her 
compensation, endowed her with the fa- 
culty of interpreting prodigies. Tel- 
messus her son, who had the same gift, 
was interred under the altar of Apollo, 
in the city of Telmessus, of which he 
was piobflbly the Ibwider. Larektr, 
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interpretation of the Telmessians was, that a foreien army 
must soon be expected to invade his country, which on its 
arrival should conquer the natives; because, they said, the 
serpent is a son of the earth, and the horse is an enemy and 
a stranger. This answer they gave to Croesus when he had 
been taken ; yet without knowing what had happened to him *^ 
and to Sardis« 

LXXIX. When Croesus had retired immediately after 
the battle of Pteria, Cyrus, having discovered that it was the 
intention of Crcesiis to disband his army, found upon deli- 
beration, tiiat it would be to his advantage to march with all 
possible expedition to Sardis, before the forces of the Lydians 
could be a second time assembled ; which resolution was exe- 
cuted with so great a diligence, that Cvrus himself at the 
head of his army brought this news of his own enterprize. 
Croesus, though extremely alarmed at an attempt, which he 
neither foresaw nor expected, drew out the Lydians into the 
field, who in that time were as brave and warlike a people as 
any other of all Asia. They fought on horseback, armed with 
strong lances, and managed their horses with admirable ad- 
dress. 

LXXX. The place where they assembled was a spaciovfl 
plain'i, lying before the city, and watered by divers rivers, 
particularly by the Hyllus, which runs into the greatest of aO, 
called the Hermus. This river descending from a mountdn, 
sacred to Cybele mother of the Gods, falls into the sea near 
the city of PhocsBa. Cyrus seeing the Lydians drawn up in 
order of battle, and apprehending the efforts of their horse, 
by the suggestion of Harpagus, a Mode, made use of this 
stratagem. He ordered all the camels that followed the array 
with provisions and baggage to be brought together; and 
haying cauBed their loading to be taken away, commanded 
men clothed after the manner of the cavalry to mount those 
animals, and to march in the van of his forces against die 
Lydian horse. Behind the camels he placed his infantry, and 
all his cavalry in the rear. When all had been drawn up in 
order, he gave out strict orders through the whole army, not 
to spare any Lydian they should meet, but not to kill Croesus, 
although when taken he should offer resistance. Cyrus placed 
the camels in the front of the cavalry, for this reason ; a horse 
is afraid of a camel % emd cannot endure either to see or smell 
him : this therefore was contrived, in order that the Lydian 



4 The word ^ik6g shews that there cients ; but it is disproved by daily expe- 

were neither trees nor bushes. rience, and decidea by the best judges, 

' This natural antipathy of the horse the Orientals. Gibbon, 
for the camel is amnned by the an- 
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caraby mig^ be ufidess, ob which Croenstts depenfed tibit he 
should sig^alisEe himself. Accordingly the battle no sooner 
began^ than the horses, impatient of the scent and sight of the 
camels, turned their heads and ran away ; which Croesus ob- 
serving, gave all his h€>pe for lost. Neyertheless the Lydians, 
who perceived the cause of what had happened, were not pre>- 
sently discouraged, but dismounting firom their horses, renewed 
Ae fight on foot; till at last after an obstinate dispute, in 
which great numb^*s fell on both sides, they fled to Sardis, 
and shutting themselves up within the walls of the city, were 
besieged by the Persians. 

LXXXI. Oo^us, thinking the siege would be long, sent 
fr<»n the city other messengers to his allies ; for those who 
were before sent to the different places requested that they 
would assemble at Sardis on the fifth mcmth, but he sent out 
the last to request them to succour him with all speed, as he 
was already besieged. 

I/XXXII. Among the rest of his confederates he sent to 
the Lacedsemcmians ; who at the same time had a contest with 
the Argians about the country of Thytea", which the Spartans 
had seized, though of right belonging to Argos, And indeed 
whatever lies westward of that city, even to Malea, on the 
continent, together with Cythera and the other islands, be^ 
l<mgs to the Argians. The Argians having advanced to the 
defence of their country which had been seiased upon, both 
parties upon a conference agreed, that three hundred men on 
each side should determine the dispute by combat, and the 
country be adjudged to the victorious. Yet in the first place,, 
both armies were to depart, lest either side finding their counts 
trymen in distress, might come in to their assistance. This, 
agreement being made, and the armies retired ; the fight be- 
gan, and was maintained with such equal valour, that of the 
six hundred, three men ojAy were left aUve: neither had these 
all survived, if night coming on had not saved them. Two of 
the three were Argians, Alcinor and Chromius by name, who, 
thinking themselves victorious, ran to Argos with the news. 
But Othryades, the only survivor on the part of the Lacedae-^ 
monians, after he had collected the spoil of the Argians, and 
carried all their arms into the Spartan camp, continued at his 
post. The next day both armies, being informed of the event„^ 
met again in the same place, and both laid claim to the victory. 
The Argians alleged, that they had more than one left alive. 

■Thyreawaspartof Cynuria,andwas, _ Tbistractof land was the cause of con- 
from its situation of great importance to ' stanit variance betwe^i the Aigiana and 
the Aigians, as they obtained by it a LaeechiNnomans. Seer Thucyd. v. 41. 
communication with all their other pos- where a singular proposal for the adjust* 
sessions on that side. Larch^r, ment of those difierences occurs. 

g2 
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But the Laoedesmoiuaiis urged, that the snrvmng Arffians ran 
away; and that dieir countryman alone had kept the fields and 
pillaged the dead. From words they betook themselres to 
their arms; and after a bloody fightS in which many were 
killed on both sides, the Lacedsemonians obtained the victory. 
Upon this disaster, the Argians cutting off their hair, which to 
that time they had been obliged to wear of a. considerable 
length, agreed to a law, and made a solemn vow, that they 
would not suffer their hair to grow long, nor permit their wo- 
men to dress with ornaments of gold, till they should recover 
Thyrea. On the other hand, the Lacedsemonians made a con- 
trary order, enjoining all their people to wear long hair, which 
they had never done before^. As for Othryades, who was the 
only surviving Spartan of the three hundred, they say he 
killed himself at Thyrea, ashamed to return home after the 
daughter of all his companions. 

LXXXIII. The affairs of the Lacedemonians were in this 
condition, when the Sardian ambassador arriving in Sparta 
prayed their assistance on the part of Croesus, who was be- 
sieged in Sardis ; which they no sooner heard, than they re- 
solved to succour him. But when they had made ready their 
ships, aifd prepared all things for the expedition^ they were 
informed by another message, that the city of SarcUs was 
taken, and Croesup himself made prisoner ; which they took 
for a great misfortune, and desisted from their enterprisse. 

LXXXrV. The city of Sardis was taken in this manner. 
On the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus ordered proclama- 
tion to be made by men on horseback throughout his camp, 
that he would liberdly reward the man who should first mount 
the enemy's walls : upon which several attempts were made» 
and as often failed; till, after the rest had desisted, one 
Hyroeades'' a Mardian endeavoured to climb on that part of 
the citadel where no g^ard was stationed, because there did 
not appear any danger that it would be taken on that part ; for 



* Plutarch affirms, that the Amphicty- 
ons coming to the spot and bearing testi- 
mony to Uie valour of Othryades, ad- 
judged the victory to the Lace^monians. 
}{e makes no mention of a second battle. 
. Larcher, 
\ . " All the Greeks formerly wore their 
hair long. Homer for this reason calls 
them KoptiKonSwreg* Xenophon remarks, 
that the Lacedaemonian custom of wear- 
ing the hair long, was amongst the insti- 
tutions of LycurguB, who is reported to 
have said, " Long hair makes the hand- 
'* some more beautiful, and the ugly more 
" tem)>le." Flutardi affirms the same 



thing as Xenophon, &c. Larcher, 

^ Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 2.) does not 
mention this person's name, but merely 
says, a Persian who had been the slave 
of a man on military duty in the citadel, 
served as a guide to the troops of Cyrus, 
In other respects his account of the cap* 
ture of Sardis differs but little from that 
of our historian. Larcher. 
^ By means of this very rock, and bj a 
similar stratagem, Sardis was a long time 
after taken under Antiochus. The cir- 
cumstances are described at length by 
Polybius, book vii. ch. 4, 5, 6, &c. 
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on that side the oitadel was steep and impraoiioable. To ibis 
part alone of all the fortifications, Males, a former king of 
SardiSy never brought his son Leo, whom he had by a concu- 
bine ; though the Tehnessians had pronounced, that if he were 
carried quite round the works, Sardis should be for ever im- 
pregnable; but having caused him to be brought to every 
other part of the place, totally neglected this, which faces 
mount Tmolus, as altogether insuperable and inaccessible. 
Hyrceades the Mardian had seen a Lydian come down this 
precipice the day before, to take up a helmet that was drop- 
ped ; and after he had attentively observed and considered 
the thing, he ascended the same way, followed by divers Per- 
sians ; and being soon supported by greater numbers, the city 
of Sardis was thus taken and plundered. 
)t LXXXV. Croesus, as I have already said, had a son who 
was dumb, though in all other respects commendable ; and as 
in the time of his prosperity, he omitted nothing that might 
contribute to deliver him from that infirmity, among other ex- 

Eeriments, he sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning 
im, and received this answer from the Pythian : 

O too imprudent Lydian ! Wish no more 
The charming sound of a son's voice to hear : 
Better for thee, could things rest as they are } 
For in an evil day he first shall speak. 

Upon the taking of the city, a certain Persian, taking Croesus 
to be another person, was advancing to kill him ; Croesus 
though he saw him approach, from his present misfortune paid 
no attention to him, nor did he care about dying by his sword; 
but his speechless son, seeing the soldier ready to strike, and 
fearing for the life of his father, in that instant cried out, Man, 
hill not Crcestis. These were the first words he ever uttered ; 
but from that time he continued to speak readily during all 
the rest of his life. 

LXXXYI. In this manner the Persians became masters 
of Sardis, and made Croesus their prisoner; who having reigned 
fourteen years, and been besieged fourteen days, put an end 
to his great empire, as the oracle had predicted. The Per- 
sians having taken Croesus, and brought him to Cyrus, he 
commanded him to be fettered, and placed on a great pile of 
woody abeady prepared, accompanied by fourteen young Ly- 
dians ; designing either to ofier this sacrifice to some God, as 
the first fruits of his victory; or to perform a vow ; or perhaps 
to see, because he had heard of his devotion to the Gods, 

1 This conduct of Cyrus was the more ried Astyaffes. See chap. 73. Ctesias 
crael as Croesus was bis great unde, and Xenophon do not mention this cir- 
Aryenis the sister of CroMushaving mar- cumsCanoe. Lorcker, 
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whether any Deiiy would Bare, him from being burnt atire. 
When Croesus had ascended the pile, notwithstandii^ the 
wei^t of his misfortunes, the words of Solon reviving in his 
memory, made him think he was inspired by some God, when 
he said, that no living man could be justly called happy. When 
this occured to him, it is said, that after a long silence he drew a 
deep sigh, and with a groan thrice pronounced the name of 
Solon; which when Cyrus heard, he commanded his inter- 
preters to ask him, whose assistance he implored. They 
)( obeyed immediately; but Croesus for a while kept silence; 
yet at last being constrained to speak, he said, " I named a 
" man, whose discourses I more desire all tyrants might hear, 
'^ than to be possessor of the greatest riches." When he g^ve 
them this obscure answer, they repeated their demand ; and 
when they persisted in their importunity, Croesus at length 
acquainted them that Solon an Athenian, having formerly 
visited him, and viewed his immense treasures, had despised 
all ; and that the truth of what he then said was now venfied, 
though his discourse was general, relating to all mankind 
as much as to himself, and especially to those who vainly ima- 
gine themselves happy. Croesus gave this explanation, and 
the fire being now kindled, the flames began to ascend on 
every side. Cyrus, already informed by the interpreters of 
what he had said^ relented on a sudden ; and considering that 
being but a man, he was yet going to burn another man alive, 
who had been no way inferior to himself in prosperity ; and 
fearing a retaliation, and considering that nothing human was 
constant, he commanded the fire to be instantly extinguished, 
and Croesus with those who were about him to be taken down. 
Accordingly all endeavours were used to execute his orders ; 
but they could not master the fire. 

LXXXVII. In this distress, Croesus, as ,the Lydians re- 
port, being informed that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
and seeing every man toiling in vain to put out the fire, with 
a loud voice invoking Apollo, besought the God, if ever any 
of his oflerings had been agreeable to him^, to protect and de- 
liver him from the present danger : they report, that he with 
tears invoked the God, and mimediately clouds were seen 
gathering in the air, which beiore was serene, and a violent 
storm of rain ensuing, quite extinguished the flames; by which 
Cyrus understanding that Croesus was a good and pious man, 
spoke to him as soon as he came down in these terms : " Tell 
" me, Croesus, who persuaded you to invade my territories, 
" and to be my enemy rather than my friend ?" ** This war,'* 



> Herodotus sorely had in view this BZ won toi xapicvr' kvi vtibv ip&ff€i. 
verse of Homer: Iliad, A. ver. 39. 
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said CtaoBNA, ** as fortmiate to you, O king*, as\uafortttnate to 
" me, I andertook by the persuasion and encouragement of 
'* the Grecian God. For no man is so void of understanding 
*' to prefer war b^ore peace ; because in the time of war fa- 
^ liiers bury their children % ancl in time of peace children 
'* perform that office to their parents. But, I suppose, it 
** pleased Ihe Gods that these things should be so." 

LXXXVIII. When he had thus spoken, Cyrus com- 

maiided his fetters to be taken off; and permitting him to sit 

down by his side, shewed him great respect ; for both he and 

all those that stood about him were astonished at the things 

they had seen. Croesns sat for some time pensive aod sUeiit : 

but afterwards having turned round and beheld the Peraans 

sacking the city, he said to Cyrus, ** Does it become me, O 

" king, to tell you what I think, or to keep silence on the pre- 

^* sent occasion?" Cyrus bid him say with confidence whatever 

he wished ; upon which Croesus asked him, what those great 

numbers were now doing with so much diligence. ** They 

** are," said Cyrus, ** pillaging your city, and dispersing your 

** riches." " Not so," replied Croesus ; " they neither plunder 

*^ my city, nor my riches, for I have now no part in those 

** things, but they ravage and consume^ what belongs to 

" you." 

LXXXIX. The reply of Croesus excited the attention of 
Cyrus; he therefore ordered all present to withdraw, and asked 
hun, what he thought should be done in this conjuncture^ 
" Since the Gods," said Croesus, '* have made me your ser- 
** vant, I am in duty obliged to acquaint you with all that may 
" conduce to your advantage. If you permit the Persians, 
** who are poor, and by nature insolent, to plunder and possess 
** great ridies, you may expect that those who enrich them- 
" selves most, will be most ready to rebel. Therefore, if you 
" approve my sentiment, place some of your guards at every 
" gate, with orders to take the booty from all those who would 
** go out, and to acquaint them that the tenth must of neces- 

oIFw 



sity be consecrated to Jupiter: thus, yoVwill not incur their 
'' hatred by taking away their plunder; and every one acknow- 
*' lodging your intention to 1|^ just, will readily obey." 

XC. Cyrus, when he heard this, was beyond measure de- 
lighted, as he conceived that Croesus had advised him well ; 
and having bestowed many commendations on him, he com- 
manded the guards to do as he advised ; and then turning to 

* See Shakespeare's King Henry VI. you drag into slavery; ^puv to the 

part 3. moveable and every inanimate thing 

*> 'Ayttv Kai ^puv properly si^fies which it is necessary to carry. See 

to plunder entirely; dyuv refemnff to Xenoph. Anab. ii. 6. Larcher. 
cattle which you drive, or man whom 
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him again, said, '' Croefltts, since your conduct and your words 
evince a princely character% 1 permit you to ask immedi- 
ately whatever thing you chiefly desire." ** Sir," said 
Croesus, " the most acceptable favour you can bestow upon 
'^ me is, to let me send my fetters to the God of the Grecians, 
*' whom I have honoured more than any other deity ; and to 
'' ask him, if it be his custom to deceive those who deserve 
*^ best of him." Cyrus asked what cause he herd to complain 
of the God, that might ^duce him to make this request : upon 
which Croesus, recollecting all his thoughts on that subject, 
recounted all the answers he had received from the oracles, 
and particularly the donations he had presented; and how he 
was incited by an oracle to make war against the Persians ; 
beseeching him again to grant him leave to reproach the God 
with these things. Cyrus, with a smile, assured him he would 
not only grant this, but whatever else he should desire : which 
Croesus hearing, dispatched certain Lydians to Delphi, with 
orders to lay down his fetters at the entrance of the temple, 
and to demand of the God, if he were not ashamed to have 
encouraged Croesus by his oracles to believe, that by under-* 
taking a war against the Persians he should destroy the power 
of Cyrus, of which war such were the first fruits, (commanding 
them at these words to shew the fetters,) and to ask if the 
Grecian Gods were accustomed to be so ungrateful. 

XCI. When the Lydians arrived at Delphi, and had said 
vhai was enjoined them, the Pythian is reported to have made 
this answer : *' The God himself cannot avoid the predeter- 
" mined decrees of fate ; and Croesus sufiers for the crime of 
*' his ancestor in the fifth generation^, who being one of the 
'^ guard of the Heraclidse, was induced by the artifice of a 
" woman to murder his master, and to usurp his dignity, to 
" which he had no right. Yet although Apollo used his best 
'' endeavours, that the disaster of Sardis might be suspended 
*' to the time of his sons, and not happen during the reign of 
'* Croesus, he could not set aside the fatal decree'; yet he 
*' had done as much in his favour as that would permit, hav- 
*' ing delayed the subversion of his kingdom for three vears. 
*' And therefore let Croesus know, that he was taken prisoner 
** three years later than the fates had ordained* In ike next 



^ literally; since you make it your 
study to act and speak as a prince, Zatn- 
\£{)Q avtip does not mean a lung, but was 
a common expression, to denote any per- 
son of distinction. 

^ Croesus was the fifth descendant of 
Cryges, if we include the two extremes : 
for the house of the Mermnads was as 
follows ; Gygea, Ardys, Sadyattes, Aly- 



attes, Croesus. This was the common 
way of counting among the Greeks, espe- 
cially in speaking of die degrees of gene- 
alogy. Bellanger, ■ > i " 

^ The power of fate was commonly 
supposed immutable among the heathens. 
See JEsc\u Pn>m« Vinct. 516. Ovid Met. 
IX. 429. 
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' place, when he was upon the point of being burnt alive, the 

* God came in to his relief. Then, as to the prediction of the 
' oracle, he has no right to complain ; because Apollo only 
^ foretold, that if he would make war against the Persians, he 

* should subvert a great empire ; and had he desired to be 
^ truly informed, he ought to have sent again to inquire, 

* whether his own or that of Cyrus was meant by the oracle^ 
' But if he neither comprehended the, meaning of the oracle, 
^ nor would inquire again, the fault is his. And, he did not 
' understand the answer he received concerning the mule, 

* when he last consulted the God ; for Cvrus was that mule : 
' inasmuch as he was bom of parents, who were of different 
' nations, whose mother was ako of a superior, and his father 
' of an inferior condition. For his mother was a Mode, and 
^ daughter to' Astyages king of Media ; but his father was of 

* Persia, subject to the Modes ; and being every way inferior 
' to her, had married his mistress." The Lydians having re- 
ceived this answer from the Pythian, returned, and made their 
report to Croesus ; who acknowledged the fault to be his, and 
that the oracle was wholly innocent. In this manner the 
kingdom of Croesus was conquered, and Ionia the first time 
subdued. 

XCII. Many other donations were consecrated by Croesus 
in Greece, besides those already mentioned. For at Thebes 
of Boeotia he dedicated a tripod' of gold to the Ismenian 
Apollo; at Ephesus, he gave the golden heifers, with the 
greater part of the pillars ; and sent a large shield of gold to 
Delphi, in the temple of Minerva Pron»a>. All these remain 
to this day ; but others have been lost. The offerings he de- 
dicated in Brancliis,^a city belonging to the Milesians, were, 
as I am informed, equal in weight and similar to those he 
presented at Delphi. These last, together with those he sent 
to Amphiaraus, were the first fraits of his domestic and patri- 
monial riches. But the rest arose out of the property of an 
enemy ; who, endeavouring to put the kingdom of Lydia into 
the hands of Pantaloon^, formed a party against Croesus, to 
hinder his accession to the throne. Pantaloon was the son of 



' We miist not confound the tripods of 
the ancients witii the utensil known to us 
by that name (Trepieds). The tripod 
w«s a vessel standing on three feet, of 
which there were two kinds, one appro- 
priated to festivalsi and wine and water 
were mixed in them ; the other kind was 
l^acedon fire to warm water, &c. Larcher, 

8 There was at Delphi a temple of 
Minerva Pronsa ; its situation opposite to 
4hat of Apollo gave it that name. 

. ^ When Ctttaoji mounted the Ljrdian 
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thione he divided the kingdom with his 
brother. A Lydian remarked, that the 
sun obtains for mankind all the comforts 
which the earth produces, amd that if 
deprived of its influence the earth would 
cease to be fruitful. But if there were 
two suns, it were to be feared that every 
thing would be scorched and perish. 
For this reason the Lydians have but one 
king ; him they regard as their protector* 
but ihey will not allow two. . Stabtens, 
Senn.45, 
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Alyattes, and brother to Croesus, though not bom of the same 
mother ; for Alyattes had Croesus by a Carian, and Pantaleon 
by an Ionian woman. But when Croesus obtained the king- 
dom pursuant to the designation of his father, he killed ms 
opponent by tearing his flesh with a fuller's instruments and 
haying already vowed all his treasure to the Gods, he perform- 
ed his promise by the donations he made to die places I men- 
tioned before. And this I thiiyL suiBci^it to say touching 
tiiese things. 

XCIII. The territories of Lydia have nothing admirable 
and deserving mention, like other countries, unless some par- 
ticles of gold, brought down from mount Tmolus. But the 
Lydians shew one' monument of art, which in greatness much 
surpasses all others, except those of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians ; I mean, the sepulchre of Alyattes , father to Croe- 
sus, the basis of which is composed of stones of extraordinary 
dimensions, and all the rest is a mound of earth. This fabric 
was raised by merchants, artificers, and women who prosti- 
tuted themselves for hire. On the summit of this monument 
there remained, even within my remembrance, five termini, 
upon which were inscriptions, certifVinff the measure of their la- 
hour, and shewing that the work of the &males was the greatest. 
Tlie daughters of the Lydians are accustomed to acq:uire their 



* Hv^ipof is properly a fuller's instru- 
ment set round with points, with which 
fullers scrape the cloth. It also signifies 
an iDstrument of torture made somewhat 
in the suae way. WaMng* 

^ The remains of this tarrow are still 
conspicuous within five miles of Sardis, 
aoiw called Sait. The mould, which has 
been washed down, conceals the base- 
ment; but that» and a considerable trea- 
sure, might perhaps be discovered if the 
-barrow were iipened. Dr. Chandler's 
TraveU in Aria Minor, p. 263. 

Clearchus relates, that a large mound 
was erected by Gyees in honour of one 
of his mistresses, (Athen. Deipnosoph, 
xiii* 4.) which must be the same with the 
one Herodotus here speaks of. Lareher. 

The learned Mr. King considers this 
- description as exactly corresponding with 
that of a large British or Irish barrow. 
The foundadon is composed of large 
stones, which gives us some intimation of 
the probable existence of a passage and 
Idtsvaen, or a smaH room under the 
foundation, dengned for the reception of 
■the bones and adies ; and formed of large 
fude stones, (as in some of our barrows,) 
over which there was then a vast tumu- 
las or moimt of earth, heaped very high. 
Hbr* King objects to o0poc being traii»> 



lated termini, or rude boundary stones ; 
and says that it more properly means a 
ditch, or artificial trench, whilst at the 
same thnelvEccvoXtiirro in reality rather 
implies, that letters or marks were im- 
pressed by being sfampt or beaten in» 
than by being inscribed or cut* The ex- 
pression therefore exactly agrees with 
that of rude characters or marks being 
stampt or beaiten into the side of a dry 
ditch, (perhaps somewhat in the manner 
thattiiose old memorialsythe figures of tfie 
white horse, and of the white leaf cross, 
are formed on the sides of certain chalk- 
hills in our own country.) Herodotus 
then expressly says, it appeared by msa- 
tuaring, that the work of the girls was the 
greatest; and we may observe, it cer^ 
tainly would be^ in every respect, if their 
ditch was, as it should seem to be, the 
outermost of five concentric ones, ibniied 
on the summit of the banow. 

It may be observed, vnti^ due defer- 
ence to Mr. King, that if those trendies 
were concentric^ Uiere could be no occa- 
sion for measuring. The simplest expla- 
nation seems to be, that this tomb was 
raised not by the manual exertions, but 
by the contrjoutions of these three classes 
of people, and that the eontribution of 
4be courtesans was theiaigest. Bdoe. 
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dowries by prosiitution ; and Iff e thezi pemutted to marry a8 
they please « Tliis sepulchre is six stades and two plethrons 
in circumference, wid thirteen plethrons in breadth ; contiga- 
ons to it is a large lake, which the Lydians say is fed by per- 
petual springs, and is called the Gygean lake. 

XCIV. The customs of the Lydians diiSer little from those 
of the Grecians, except only that they prostitute their daugh- 
ters. They were the first of all the nations we know, who in- 
troduced the art of coining gold and silver™ to facilitate trade, 
and first practised the way of retailing merchandise.^ They 
pretend to be the inyentors of divers games, which are now 
conunon to them with the Greeks ; and, as they say, were 
found out about the time they sent a colony to Tyrrhenia, on 
this occasion. During the reign of Atys the son of Manes 
king of Lydia, a scarcity of provisions spread over the king- 
dom, which the people for a time supported with patience and 
industry. But when they saw the evil still continuing, they 
applied themselves to find out a remedy, and some devised 
one thing, some another ; and at that time the games of dice, 
\/ hucklebones^ and balls, and all other kinds of games except 
chess % were invented ; the Lydians do not challenge the in** 
vention of this last game ; and to bear this calamity better, 
they used to play one whole day without intermission, that 
they might not be disquieted with the thoughts of food ; eat- 
ting and drinkingP on the next day, without amusing them- 
selves with any kind of game. After they had continued this 
alternate manner during eighteen years, and found theiir 
wants rather increasing than abating, the king divided the 
people into two parts, and ordered them to determine by 



' They^ve themselves away in mar- 
riage. EKdidatfu is properly said of a 
father, who gives away bis daughter in 
marriage. Larcher, 

^ It\s impossible to decide who were 
the first people that coined gold and sil- 
ver. According to some it was Pheidon, 
king of Argos, (see book vi. ch. 127.) 
According to others Demodice, wife of 
Bfidas. Xenophanes of Colophon, and 
Enstathins, agree with Herodotus. JLarch, 

" This game is played in several parts 
of England, and is called in some coun- 
ties eoekals, and in others dibs, 

** Some suppose this game (ttcotoi) 
to be the same as the scrupus lusorious, 
mentioned by Quintil. ii. 2. and also hj 
Ovid. Art. Am. iii. Others think that it 
is the same as the lusus latrunculus. 
Hesychius tells us it was played without 
dice, and therefore probably it did not 
depend on chance. 



With regard to the origin of chess, we 
are much in the dark. It came to «b 
from the Saracens, but it is by no meant 
probable that they were the original in- 
ventors of it. According to some, it was 
invented by Diomedes, others say by 
Lydus and Tyrrhenus. Mr. Irwin (Irish 
Trans, vol. v.) supposes that it was in- 
vented by the Chinese. Sir William 
Jones concludes that it was of Hindoo 
invention. Ariatic Researches, vol. ii. 
mem. 9. 

P That the Lydians may have 4>een 
the inventors of games, is very probable ; 
that under the pressure of famine they 
might detach half their nation to seek 
their fortune elsewhere is not unlikely ; 
but that to soften their miserable situa- 
tion, and to get rid of the sensations of 
hunger, they should eat only every other 
day, and that for eighteen years, appears 
perfectly absurd. Larcher, 
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lot which division should relinquish the country and which 
should remain in possession ; he himself designing to reign 
over those who should haye the fortune to stay, and appoint- 
ing his son Tyrrhenus to command that part which should be 
obliged to remove. Those who by lot were constrained jto de- 
part, marched down to Smyrna ; where having built a suffi- 
cient number of ships,and put all their moveables which were 
of use on board, they set sail in search of food and of a new 
habitation ; till having passed by many nations, they arrived 
in Umbria, and built divers cities, which they inhabit to this 
day. There they changed their ancient name, and were no 
longer called Lydians, but Tyrrhenians^, from their leader 
Tyrrhenus the son of their king. In this manner then the 
Lydians were conquered by the Persians. 

XCV. My history naturally then proceeds to inquire who 
Cyrus was, that destroyed the kingdom of Croesus, and how 
the Persians became masters of Asia. In which narration I 
shall follow those Persians only, who do not wish to magnify 
the actions of Cyrus, but to relate the plain truth ; though 1 
^ ' am not ignorant that there are three other ways'* of relating 
"^ his history. After the Assyrians had possessed* the empire of 
upper Asia five hundred and twenty years, the Modes were the 
first that revolted from them, and in their struggle for liberty, 
proved themselves brave men ; and having shaken off the yoke» 
they became free : afterwards other nations did the same. 

XCYI. They made and enjoyed their own laws for some 
time all over that continent ; but were again reduced under a 
tyranny, in the following manner; there lived among the 
Modes, a man famous for wisdom named Deioces, ,the son of 
Phraortes. This Deioces aiming at absolute power, practised 
the following conduct. The Modes were at that time distri- 
buted into several districts ; and Deioces having already be- 
come distinguished in his own district, applied himself with 
more eagerness to the exercise of justice ; and this he did, 
since great lawlessness prevailed throughout the whole of 
Media^ and as he well knew that injustice and justice are 



4 Horace alludes to this in the foUow- 
ing lines: 

Ncm qyaa^ Mteeenas, Lydorum qviequid 

Etrutcos 
Ineduit finet, nemd generosior est te* 

1 Sat. vi. 1. 

So Virgil, 
Et terrain Hesperiam venies ; vhi Ltfdius, 

arva 
Inter opima vir&m, leniflmt agmine Thy^ 

bris. ^neid. ii. 781. 

This emigration of the Lydians b sub- 



ject to considerable difficulties. They 
are considered by M. Freret, in the Me- 
moires de TAcad. des Belles Lettres, torn, 
xviii. Hist. p. 95. Some of his opinions 
are questioned by M. larcher at consi- 
derable length. 

^ ' Ctesias, in the fragments of his Per- 
sian Hbtory, preserved by Fhotius, gives 
a different account; and every body 
knows the account given by Xenophon in 
his Cyropffidia : .^chylus in his Persae 
(ver. 76/.) gives an account which dif- 
fers from itktm all. Larcher, 
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ever at variance*. The Medes of the same district ob- 
serving the equity of his conduct, chose him for their judge ; 
and he, aspiring to compass the sovereign power, performed 
that office with all possible regard to justice. By this con- 
duct he acquired so much honour in the district where he 
lived, that men of other districts hearing that Deioces was the 
only one who judged according to the rules of equity, having 
before met with unjust sentences, came from all parts to him, 
in order to obtain justice : till at last no man would commit 
the decision of a difference to any other person. 

XCVII. In the end, the numbers of those who applied to 
him for redress augmenting in proportion to the great fame of 
his equity, Deioces, seeing the whole devolved upon his per- 
son, absented himself from the place where he used to sit to 
determine differences, and declared he would pronounce no 
more judgments ; because it was not advantageous to him to 
neglect Us own affairs, and spend the day in doing right 
to others. Upon this, rapine and all manner of injuries grow- 
ing far more frequent in every part than before, the Modes 
called a general assembly, and as they were consulting about 
the present state of things, the partizans of Deioces, in my 
opinion, spoke nearly in the following manner : '' Since it is 
** impossible for us to inhabit the country, if we continue in 
** our present condition, let us constitute a king, that the na- 
tion may be governed by good laws ; and that applying our 
care to our own business, we may not be constrained to ^ban- 
don our habitations by the disorders of anarchy." By some 
such words they persuaded them to be governed by a King. 

XC VIII. When it was immediately proposed for their de- 
liberation, *' Whom they should appoint king," Deioces was 
universally named and commended, and at last they con- 
sented that he shoidd be king. But he then commanded - 
them to build him a palace suitable to the dignity of a king, 
and required guards for the security of his person. The 
Medes obeyed ; and on the ground he chose, erected a strong 
and stately fabric for his use ; permitting him at the same 
time to choose for his g^ard such persons as he should think 
fit out of the whole nation. Being thus possessed of the 
power, he compelled the' Medes to build one city^ that they 
might protect that, and pay less attention to the others. In 
this also he was obeyed ; and those strong and magnificent 

* Deioces, when he aspired to the ing of the passage. Lareher. 
throne, wished to gain popularity; and be- ^ ' The conduct of Theseus, in collect- 
ing fuUy convinced of the iniquity of the ing the inhabitants of Attica into one 
judges, and that those who were its yic- city, (Thucyd. book ii.) and of Gelon 
tims abhorred injustice, he determined in fortifying and enlaurging Syracuse, 
to admii^ster justice wiUi all possible (Herod, book vii* ch. 156.) are exactly 
impartiality, in order to render nimself similar, 
popular. This appears to be the mean* 
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walls, wUch now go va^A&t the mime of Eobatana^, were 
then built. Thej are of a circular form, one within the other, 
and each graduuly raised just so much above the other as 
the battlements are high. The situation of the groimd, lissmg 
by an easy ascent, was rery fayourable to the desigpti. But 
that which was particularly attended to is, that the king*s pa- 
lace and treasury are built within the innermost circle of the 
seven which compose this city. The first and most spacious 
of these walls is equal in chrciunference to the city of Athens^, 
and the battlements are white, those of the second are black, 
of the third purple, tbe fourth blue, and the fifth of a deep 
orai^e. The battlements of all these are coloured with dif- 
ferent compositions ; but of the two innermost walls, one is 
painted on the battlements with a silver colour, and the oth^ 
is gilded with gold. 

XCIX. Deioces, having thus provided for his rendonce 
and the safety of his person, commanded the rest of the peo- 
ple to fix their habitations around the citadel ; which when 
they had done, he established these rules to be observed as 
standing orders ; that no man should be admitted to the king's 
presence, but should transact all things with him by messen- 
gers ; that none should be permitted to see him ; and that 
either to laugh or spit in his sight, should be accounted inde- 
cent y. He established this solemn dignity for this purpose ; 



" The city of Ecbatana was unques- 
tionably on or near the site of Hamsudan, 
in Al Jebal. A great number of authori- 
ties concur in proving this, although 
many refer it to Tauns, or Tebriz, in 
Aderbigian; Mr. Gibbon and Sir W. 
Jones among t!he rest. The authorities 
are too numerous to be adduced here, we 
shall only mention that Isidore of Cha- 
rax places it on the roadfnmi Seleucia 
to Parthia ; that (says Pliny) that Susa 
is equidistant from Seleucia and Ecba- 
tana ; and that the capital of Atropatia 
(Adergian) is midway between Artaxata 
and Ecbatana. And fiiudly, that it lay in 
the road from Nineveh to Rages, or Key. 
Rennell, p. 272. 

The following is the Scripture account 
of Ecbatana : 

" In the twelfth year of the reign of 
" Nabuchodonosor, who reigned in Ni- 
" neve, the great city ; in the days of Ar- 
** phaxad, vnach reigned over Uie Medes 
" m Ecbatane, 

" And built in Ecbatane walls round 
" abdnt of stones hewn three cubits 
" broad and tax cubits long, and made 

the height of the wall seventy cubits, 
jBaA the breadth thereof fifty cubits : 

" And set the towers thereof upon the 
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" gates of it, an hundred cubits high, and 

" the breadth thereof in the foundation 

" threescore cubits : 

" And he made the gates thereof, even 

gates that were nused to the height 

of sevei^ cubits, and the breadth of 

them was forty cubits, for the going 

" forth of his mighty armies, and' for the 

" setting in array of his footmen." Judith, 

ch. i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Prideaux and Gray are of omnion that 

this Arphaxad is the same as Deioces. 
* According to Diodoms Siculus, 

(^lib. xvii. 110.) Ecbatana was 250 stadia 

in circumference, and Athens according to 

Thucydides ^ii. 13.) 195. 

7 The Indians are not permitted to 

?)it in the king's palace. (Le Blanc's 
ravels, p. 18.) The Arabians never 
spit before their superiors. Neibuhr 
(Description of Arabia, p. 53.) informs 
us, that he has frequently seen the mas- 
ter of a house sitting with a china spitting- 
pot near him. He however observes, that 
they^ do not often spit, although they 
continue smoking for many hours at a 
time. The Arabians are less punctilioas 
with regard to this custom, since they 
have smoked tobacco. Laroher, 
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left tkose who we^ once hut e^vab and who were educated 
with ham, and of no mean^ family or inferior on the score of 
virtue, might grieye imd conspire against him; but that if 
they did not see him they might conoeive him to be a diffe- 
rent kind of being. 

C. When he had established these orders, and settled himself 
in the tyranny, he was very severe in the execution of justice. 
The parties contending were ob%ed to send him th^ case 
in writing ; which when he had seen and considered, he used 
to send it back with his decision; and this was the method he 
ioA in judiciary matters. But if he received informatioii 
that any man had injured another, he would presently send 
4br himraiid punish him m proportioD to his off^, m^tain- 
ing to that end many emissaries and spies in the provinces of 
his government. 

CI. The power of Deioces extended not beyond the whole 
nation of the Modes; which consists of the Busse, P&rataceni, 
Stmchates, Arizanti, Budii, and the Magd. ^^ 

CII. He reigned fifty-three years, anahis son Phraortes •/M^^'i^ 
succeeded him in the kingdom; who, not contented to be 
king of Media only, made his first expedition against the 
Persians, and reduced them under the dominion of the Medes. 
And having united^ the forces of those two powerfid nations, 
he subdued Asia ; advancing his conquests gradually, and at- ^ 

tacking one country after another ; till at last he invaded the 
Assyrians, who inhabited the city of Nineveh', and had been 
the principal people of those nations, though at that time they 
were abandoned by their confederates, yet their affairs were 
otherwise in good condition, Phraortes having entered their 
territories, perished with the greatest part of his army in that 
enterprize, after he had reigned twenty-two years. 

cm. Cyaxares the son of Phraortes, .and grandson \aCf^i4>^^<^- 
Deioces, succeeded him, and is generally esteemed, to have 
been more brave and warlike than his ancestors. He first 
divided the people of Asia into cohorts % and divided into 
distinct bodies the speannen, cavalry, and archers ; whereas 



'BothDiodoruBylib.ii. c. Land Strabo, 
p. 737. attribute the foundation of this 
city to Ninus, king of Assyria. Its situa- 
tion is well known to be at the eastern 
side of the Tigris, opposite the city of 
Mosul, where, acconung to travellers of 
the highest authority, (NielSuhr among 
the rest,) traces of the remains of a city 
are found ; such as mounds of earth, and 
Jieaps which indicate the rubbish of build- 
ings, as at Babylon. It appears remark- 
aUe that Xenophon, whose fifth encamp- 
ment from the Zabatus must have been 



near to it, or on its site, and Alexander, 
who passed so near it, in his way to the 
field of Gaugamela, (Arbela,) diould nei- 
ther of them have taken <anv notice of its 
ruins; the former especially, who notes 
the remains of two cities (Larissa and 
jVIespyla) on his way towards the site of 
Nineveh, from the Zabatus. JR^am/, p« 
265. 

•Military discipline appears to have 
been introduced among the Hebrews 
some time before. Jjivthxr* 
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before they had been acoustomed to mix in a confused man- 
ner. It was he that fought with the Lydians, when the day 
was on a sudden turned into night ^: and united all Asia be- 
yond the river Halys under Um. Haying assembled the 
forces of all his subjects, he marched against Nineveh to 
avenge the death of his father by the destruction of that 
place; but after he had obtained a victory over the Assy- 
rians, and while he was besieging Nineveh, a great army of 
Scythians^ came upon him, under the conduct of Madyes 
their king, and son of Protothyas. These Scythians had 
driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and pursuing them into 
Asia, by that means entered the territories of the Modes. 

CrV. The distance between the lake MsBotis and the river 
Phasis in the country of Colchis, is as much as an expeditious 
traveller can pass over in thirty days : but the way from Colchis 
to Media is not long, no other people than the Saspires lying 
between both. However, the Scythians did not pass through 
their territories but turned to the higher road by a- much 
longer rout, having mount Caucasus on the right '^; and there 
the Modes having engaged, were defeated and deprived of 
their dominion; but the Scythians became masters of all 
Asia. 

C V. From thence they proceeded to Egypt, and when they 
were arrived in PalaBstine of Syria, Psammetichus king of 
Egypt came thither to meet them, and by prayers and pre- 
sents prevailed with them to advance no farther. In uieir 
return they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and most part of 
the army marched through the place without doing any injury. 
But some few, who were left behind, pillaged the temple of 
the celestial Venus ^; which, as I am informed, is the most 
ancient of all those that are dedicated to this goddess. For 
her temple in Cyprus was built after that of Ascalon, as the 
Cyprians themselves confess; and that of Cythera was erected 
by Phoenicians who came from the same part of Syria. How- 
ever, the goddess, to avenge this attempt, inflicted on those 
that robbed her temple, and all their posterity, the female 
disease^; so that the Scythians confess that they are afflicted 



•» See chap. 74. 

« The Gog and Magog of Ezekiel must 
be understood to be meant for the Scy- 
tiiians, who made the above irruption 
into Media, and even carried their de- 
vastation into Pahestine and to the bor- 
ders of Egypt. See Rennell, p. 111. who 
eives Lis reason for the supposition at 
length. 

^ Herodotus relates the same thing 
more clearly, lib. iv. chap. 12. and lib. 
viL chap. 20. 



^ Pausanias says, that the Assyrians 
were the first who worshipped Venus 
Urania. He adds, that the mhabitants 
of Faphos in Cyprus, and the Fhcenicians 
of PaJsstine, received this worriiip from 
them, and afterwards communicated it 
to the people of Cythera. Wetteling, 

' Few passages in Herodotus have 
caused more dispute than this. The pre- 
sident Bouhier (Dissert, sur lUistoire 
d'Herodote) enumerates six different opi- 
nioiu^ Slid decides in favour of the last. 
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with it on this aoooimty and those who visit Scythia may see 
the condition of those that are called Enarees. 

CVI. For twenty-eight years then the Scjrthians governed 
Asia, and every thing was overthrown by their licentiousness 
and neglect; for besides the usual tribute, they exacted from 
each whatever they chose to impose ; and not satisfied with 
this, they rode round the country and plundered them of all 
their possessions. Cyaxares and the Medes invited the great- 
est part to a feast, and killed them when they were drunk: in 
consequence of which, the Medes recovered their former 
power, and all they had possessed before; and they took 
Nineveh, in a manner which I will relate in another work^, 
and reduced the Assyrians into subjection, with the exception 
of the Babylonian district. Having accomplished these things, 
Cyaxares died, after he had reigned forty years, comprehend- 
ing the time of the Scythian dominion. . 

CVII. Ajstyages the son of Cyaxares succeeding him \VLs^li4uAj9^e4r 
the kingdom, had a daughter named Mandane; he dreamt 
she made so great a quantity of water, £is not only filled his 
capital city, but overflowed all Asia. He laid this before 
those of the Magi who interpret dreams, and was extremely ; 

alarmed when informed of each particular, and therefore he 
afterwards gave Mandane, when arrived at a suitable age, to 
no one who was worthy of her, through dread of the vision ; 
but to a Persian, named Cambyses, descended of a good fa- 
mily, of a peaceful disposition, and one he thought inferior to 
a Mede, even of moderate condition. 

C Viri. Within the space of a year after he had married 
Mandane to Cambyses, he had another dream ; in which he 
seemed to see a vine shooting from the womb of his daughter, 
and extending its branches over all Asia. , This he also com- 
municated to the interpreters, and having heard their answer, 
sent to Persia for bis daughter, who was then big with child ; 

S<»iie suppose the female disease to be " ed.*' He goes on to add» that they 
languor, weakness and impotence \ others, became impotent and acquired effeminate 
a delicate way of living \ others, the he- habits* The'impotency, however, he at- 
morrhoids; others, the disease now called tributes to the way in which the Scy- 
venereal ; others, the catamenia (rd thians endeavoured to cure the disease, 
yvvouectra;) and others, the vice against Professor Heyne supposes that it pro- 
nature. Larcher refutes Bouhier, but ceeded from a melancholic, hysteric, or 
establishes no opinion of his own. He- other nervous affections ; in consequence 
rodotus says, that this malady was pro • of which the intellect becomes disturbed, 
pagsuted to the posterity of those who ^ Several passages of our author seem 
plundered the temple, which will ex- to prove that Herodotus wrote other his- 
jdude some of the opinions. Hippocrates tones than those which have come down 
(De leribus et locis, viii. ch. 50.) says that to us. In the 1 84th chapter of this book 
" continual exercise on horsebackbrought he speaks of his Assyrian history ; in the 
" upon the ScyUiianspainsin their joints; 16Ist of the 2nd of Uie Lybian. Larcher 
" they immediately became lame, and has a not^ of conaderable length on the 
'' the hip shrank if the malady increas- subject. 
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and upon ^er arrival put her uitder a guard, resolying to de- 
stroy whatever should be bom oi her. For the Magi, con- 
sidering his dream, had informed him that the issue of his 
daughter should reign in his place. And therefore, as soon as 
Cyrus was bom, Astyages, mindful of the prediction, sent for 
Harpagus, who was his relation^, the most fsdthful of all the 
Medes, and to whom he entrusted his affairs, and said to him, 
^* Harpagus,' fail not to perform the thing I now command. 
** Deceive me not; and do not by preferring another, draw 
** ruin upon thy own head\ Take Mandane's son ; carry him 
'^ to thy house ; kill him, and bury him as thou shalt think fit.'' 
Harpagus answered, " O king, you have never yet observed 
*' in me any thing which has displeased you, and I shall take 
** care never to offend you hereafter, if therefore this thing 
'^ be agreeable to your intention, my part is to perform it with 
" diligence." 

CIX. Harpagus having made this answer, when the child 
had been put into his hands, adorned as the dead usually are, 
returned home weeping ; and upon his arrival acquainted his 
wife with all that had passed between Astyages and himself. 
" What then," said she, " are you resolved to do?" " Not 
" to obey Astyages," replied Harpagus, " in the manner he 
'* has commanded ; though he should be yet more outrageous 
*' and mad than he is, I will not comply with his wishes, nor 
** will I serve him by performing this murder ; and I will not 
*' commit this murder for many reasons ; but principally be- 
*' cause the child is related to me in blood, and Astyages is 
'* old, and has no son to succeed him. So that after his 
** death, if the kingdom should devolve into the hands ^ of 
** his daughter, whose son he now murders by my means, 
'* what else remains for me but the greatest danger? It is 
** ind^d necessary for my preservation that the infant should 
" die, but as necessary that some person belonging to As- 
" tyages should be the executioner, and not any person of 
** my family." 

ex. In this resolution he immediately sent for one of the 
king's herdsmen, who he knew kept his cattle at the foot of 
certain hills, abounding with wild beasts, and on that account 
very commodious for his design. Mitradates was the name 
of the herdsman, and he had married a wife who was his 



*> OtKijiiov has bten badly translated taphor taken from a building which falls 

by familiaiem. Harpa^ in the follow- frpm its own weight, 

ing chapter, says that 3ie child was re- i^ It is worth while to remark, that in 

lated to him, and this could only be by Herodotus, and other authors, 9k\ti and 

Masdaae the daughter of Astyages. iG^i are frequently redundant. So in 

iMreher, ^ ^ book ii. ch. U. Larcher, 

* Xlfjiiwkvys m te ipsum cadus, a me- 






«felIow'«eTvaat. Her name in the language of Greece was 
CynjOy and in that of the Medes Spaeo^^ for tke Medes call a 
bitch Spacb. The man kept fai^ catde in pastures that He 
under the hills on the north of Ecbatana, towards the Euxine 
sea. For this part of Mediae which borders upon the Sas- 
pires, is very mountainous^ and covered with woods ; whereas 
all the rest is plaui and leyel. When the herdsman had re- 
ceived the message, he went with great diligence to Har- 
pagus ; who spoke to him in these terms : ** Astyages com- 
** mands thee to take this infant"",' and to lay him down in the 
** most abandoned desert of the mountains, that he may pre- 
sently perish ; and has charged me to add, that if thou 
shouldest venture to disobey him, and by any means save 
** the child, thou shalt die in the most exquisite tortures that 
^^ can be invented ; and I am appointed to see the child ex- 
" posed." 

CXI. Mitradates, having heard these words, took the in- 
fant, and returned by the same way to his cottage. It so 
happened that his wife, who had been all the day in hard 
labour, was brought to bed whilst he was absent in the 
city. During this time they had been both in a state of so- 
licitude; the husband much concerned for the condition of 
his wife, and the woman no less disturbed about her husband ; 
because Harpagus had not been accustomed to send for him 
before. So that when he returned and came up to her, she 
immediately asked him, as if she beheld him unexpectedly, 
why Harpagus had sent for him in such haste. '' Wife," 
said he, '' T have been in the city, where I have seen and 
<' heard such things, as I wish had never been seen by me, 
^* nor ever happened to our masters. The whole house of 
Harpagus was filled with lamentations ; and as I went in, 
struck with horror, I saw an infant dressed in gold and the 
<' richest colours, panting and crying on the floor. Harpagui^ ' 
** seeing me, ordered me to carry away the child with all 
** speed, and to leave him in that part of the mountain which 
** is most frequented by wild beasts ; telling me at the same 
** time, that it was Astyages who imposed this task on me, 
** and threatening the severest punishment if I should fail. 

> It is not known whether the dialect "» Shakespeare's Winter's Tale will 

of the Medes and Peisians was the necessarily occur to every reader. The 

same. In such remains as we have of speech of the king to Antigonus minutely 

the Persian language, Burton and Re- resembles this : 

land have not been able to discover any ,, j^j^^ j^ straieht 

^^ *^u ?V;- Nevertheless Lefeyre ,. y^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ bring^me word tis 

affirms, that the Hyrcanians, a people in „ ^^^ ^ 

subjection to the Persians, call even at « And by gwd testimony, or I'Useiiethy^ 

the present tune, a dog by the word „ life/* 

Spac. Larchtr, 
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I took the infaat, which I supposed to belong to some per- 
son of the fflmily; having then no suspicion of his high 
'' birth, though I was astonished to see the gold and magni- 
*' ficence of the apparel, and also at the sorrow which eyi- 
" dently prevailed in the house of Harpagus. But soon after, 
** on my way home, I anderstood all from the servant that 
" accompanied me out of the city ; who, delivering the boy 
** into my hands, assured me* he was born of Mandane our 
** king's daughter, and of Cambyses the son of Cyrus, and 
** that Astyages had commanded him to be killed." 
l/^ CXII. As the herdsman uttered these last words, he un- 
covered the child, and shewed it to his wife ; who, seeing him 
beautiful and large in size, embraced the knees of her hus- 
band, and with tears besought him by no means to expose it. 
He said that it was impossible to do otherwise ; because the 
spies of Harpagus would certainly come to see the thing 
done, and because he himself had been threatened vnth the 
most cruel death, if he should fail. The woman, finding she 
could not prevail this way, had recourse to another. " Since 
** then," said she, " I cannot persuade you not to expose the 
^' infant, do this at least, if the spies of Harpagus must see 
" him exposed : take my child, which was bom dead, leave 
him among the hiUs instead of the other, and let us bring 
up the son of Mandane as our own. For by that means 
*' we shall sufficiently consult our own safety, without doing 
** any injury to our lords : the child thajt is dead shall have a 
** royal sepulchre, and the surviving infant shall be preserved 
*• from an untimely death." 

CXIII. The herdsman judged this expedient very proper 
in the present state of things, and resolving to do as his wife 
advised, delivered the infant, which he brought to destroy, 
into her hands; and having wrapped his own dead child in 
all the rich apparel, he put it into the same basket, in which 
he had brought the other, and carried it to the most desolate 
part of all the mountains. On the third day after this 
was done, having left one of the herdsmen in his place, he 
went to the house of Harpagus in the city, and told him he 
was ready to shew the carcase of the infant. Upon which 
Harpagus dispatched some of his guards, whom he most 
trusted, by whose means he saw what had been done, and 
buried the herdsman's child. The other, who afterwards had 
the name of Cyrus, was educated by the wife of the herds- 
man, who gave him some other name, and not Cyrus. 

CXIV. But when he attained to the age of ten years, a 
circumstance of the following nature having happened to him, 
discovered him. Being one day playing in these pastures 
with boys of the same age, whilst he passed for the son of 
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the herdsman^ he was chosen king by his companioDs ; and- 
in virtue of that power distinguished them into several orders 
and offices, appointing some to be builders, and others to 
wait on him. as guards; one to be his chief minister, who is 
called the eye of the king*^, and another to have the office 
of bringing messages to Mm. The son of Artembares, a man 
of eminent dignity among the Medes, being one of his com- 
panions in this play, and refusing to obey his orders, Cyrus 
conmianded the others to seize him ; and when they obeyed, 
he scourged him very severely. But as soon as the boy was dis- 
missed, he hastened to the city, full of grief and indignation 
as having suffered great indignities, and with tears told his 
father what he had suffered from Cyrus, calling him the son 
of the king^s herdsman ; for at that tune he had not the name 
of Cyrus. Artembares in a transport of anger went imme- 
diately to Astyages, and taking his son with him mentioned 
the indignities he had received ; adding, '' Are we, O king, to 
** receive this insolent treatment from the slave, the son of 
** the herdsman?*' (At the same time he shewed the boy's 
shoulders.) 

CXV. Astyages heard and saw what was done ; and re- 
solving, for the honour of Artembares, to avenge the indignity 
offered to the youth, commanded the herdsman and his son to 
be brought before him. When they came into his presence, 
the king looking upon Cyrus, asked him, how he, who was the 
son of so mean a man, had dared in so insolent a manner to 
abuse the son of one of the principal persons in his kingdom? 
" Sir," said Cyrus, " I have justly treated him in that manner. 
** For he with other boys of our neighbourhood, in our recrea- 
tions, made me their king, because they thought me most 
capable of that dignity. All the rest obeyed me, and per- 
** formed what I commanded ; but he alone refusing to obey, 
** and slighting my orders, has suffered the punishment he de- 
** served : and if on this account I am deserving of punish- 
V ment, here I am in your power." 

CXVI. As the boy was speaking, Astyages discovered who 
he was; the features of his face appeared to him like his own; 
his answer free° ; and reflecting on the time when his grand- 
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^ The ministers of the kings were 
thus called in the Asiatic courts. See 
iEschy.^ ers. 984 et seq. Aristoph. Acham. 
91 and 124. We are told m the em- 
bassy of Major Symes to the court of 
Ava, that the introduction to the sove- 
reign was termed the introduction to the 
*' golden feet." These same metapho- 
rical expressions still prevailing. M. Le 
Comte Carli remarks in his American 
letters, that at Peru the commissary, 



whose office it is to examine into the 
public and private conduct of the Decu- 
rions, is called Cucuy Rioc, i. e. eye of 
all. He also remarks, on this subject, 
that in the laws of the Csar Peter 1st. 
the king's solicitor, is called the eye of 
the king. Larcker, 

^ '£Xevdipo>rlp€, more free than is 
usual in a boy of his age and condition. 
Several incidents in the plot of Douglas 
bear great resemblance to this story. 
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son was exposed, he found it agre^g with his age. Atonished 
at these things, be was long silent ; and at last, haying with diiB- 
culty recovered himself, (being desirous of sending Artembares 
away in order that he might examine 4lie herdsman in private,) 
he said, ** Artembares, I will take care that neither you nor 
'* your son shall have any cause of complaint." In this man- 
ner he dismissed Artembares ; and the servants at the com- 
mand of Astyages conducted Cyrus into an inner room ; and 
when the herdsman alone remained, he asked him where he 
had the boy, and from whose hands ? Mitradates affirmed he 
was Ms own son, and that the mother of the boy was still liv- 
ing. Astyages told him, that he did not consult his own 
safety, since he wished to be com^ielled to speak the truth; 
and at the same tinie commanded his guards to seize him. The 
man, seeing himself reduced to this necessity, discovered the 
whole matter without reserve ; and ccmclude^ with prayers 
and entreaties for pardon. 

CXVII. Astyages, when the herdsman had confessed the 
truth, did not concern himself much about him afterwards ; 
but being highly incensed against Harpagus, he sent his 
guards with orders to bring him to the palace ; where, when 
he was come, Astyages asked him : " Harpagus, by what 
" kind of death did you destroy my daughter's child which I 
" delivered to you?" Harpagus, seeing the herdsman present, 
resolved to conceal nothing by a falsehood, lest he should be 
convicted by his testimony; and therefore said, " O king, after 
" I had received the infant, I carefully considered how your 
" command might be obeyed, and I, without offending you, 
'* might not be guilty of the crime of murder against you and 
^^ your daughter. To that end I sent for this man, and gave 
^' him the child ; which I said you had commanded him to 
'* destroy, and I told him the truth; for such indeed were your 
*' orders. In this manner I put the infant into his hands ; 
'^ charging him in the next place to lay him down in some 
** desert mountain, and to stay till he should see him perish, 
** threatening the severest punishment if he should not per- 
** form these things. When he had executed these orders, 
'' and the child was dead, I sent some of the most trusty 
" among my eunuchs, and having by means of them beheld 
*' the dead child, I buried him. This is the whole truth, O 
" king, and such was. the fate of the infant." 

CXVIII. Thus Harpagus explained the truth ; and Asty- 
ages, dissembling the resentment which he felt towards him, 
related to him the whole matter as the herdsman had related 



Lady Randolph is at first struck by the shepherd is very similar to the examina- 
free answer and noble bearing of yo 
Norval ; and the examination of the 



free answer and noble bearing of young tion of the herdsman by Astyages. 
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it to him ; and when he had repeated it, he ended by saying 
that the child was alive and all was well. ** For/' said he, 
*^ I was in great pain on account of this thing, and could not 
** easily bear the reproaches of my daughter : therefore since 
*^ fortune has taken a more favourable change, send your son 
" to accompany the boy I have recovered, and come yourself 
" to my supper; for I resolve to offer a sacrifice on account of 
" his preservation to those Gods, to whom that honour is- due." 
CXIX. As soon as Harpagus heard these words, he fell 
down and worshipped the king ; and went home exceedingly 
pleased, that his fault had turned to so good account, and that 
he was invited to the feast which was to celebrate the fortu- 
nate event. At his return he sent his only son, of about thir- 
teen years of age, to Astyages, %ith order to do as he should 
command ; and acquainted his wife with what had happened, 
in expressions of the highest satisfaction. But the youth; 
when he arrived at the palace, was killed and cut in pieces by 
Astyages ; who, after he had roasted some parts of his flesh 
and boiled others, kept them in readiness to be served. At 
the appointed hour, when Harpagus and all the company were 
come, the tables where the king sat, and the rest of those he 
had invited, were served with mutton ; but before Harpagus 
all the body of his sonP was placed, except the head, the 
hands, and the feet, which were laid together in a basket, and 
covered. When he seemed to have eaten sufficiently, Asty- 
ages asked him, if he was pleased with the entertainment. 
When Harpagus replied, that h^ was highly delighted, the 
officers appointed to that end brought the head, hands, and 
feet of the youth covered up. And when they had approached 
him, they requested him to uncover the basket, and take what 
pleased him best. He did as they desired, and saw the re- 
mains of his son's body, and was not astonished at the sight, 
but continued master of himself; and when Astyages asked 
him, if he knew what kind of flesh he had eaten, he said, he 
knew very well, and that whatever the king did, was agree- 
able to him'' : after which answer, he collected the mangled 
parts, and went home, as I conjecture, to bury them together. 



P The banquet of Thyestes will occur 
to every one. A similar example occurs 
in Titus Andronicus ; 

" Why there they are, both baked in that 



pic, 



'* Whereof their mother daintily hath fed : 
" Eating the flesh that she herself hath 
" bred." 

4 This reply of Harpagus, worthy of a 
servile courtier, biings to oiiiid one of an 



English nobleman no less despicable, 
Edgar king of England, having killed 
Ethelwold in the forest of Harewood, the 
son of that nobleman arrived soon after 
on the spot ; the king shewing him the 
body of his father, asked him how he 
found the game : the young man replied 
with perfect indifference : " That what- 
** ever was asreeable to the prince, could 
" not pos^bly displease him." Quoted 
by Leurcher from William of Maknesbtii:^ . 
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CXX* Astyages, after he had thus pimighed Harpag^, 
beginning to consider what he should do with Cyrus, sent 
again for the Magi, who had formerly interpreted ms dream ; 
and, when they came into his presence, asked them what 
judgment they had made of it. They g^Lve the same answer 
as before ; and sisdd, that if the boy should continue to liye, he 
must of necessity be a king. '' He is living and safe/' an- 
swered Astyages ; *' and while living in the country, was chosen 
** king by the boys of the village, and has already performed 
** all the o£Sce3 which belong to a real king. For he exer- 
" cised that power, in appointing guards, door-keepers, me^- 
** sengers, and all other things requisite : and now I desire to 
'^ know to what these things appears to you to tend." '* If the 
" boy be living," said the Magi, ^' and has already been a king 
'* by such an. accident, and not by contrivance, you may rest 
** satisfied in full assurance that he shall not reign a second 
'< time. For our predictions often terminate in tlungs of little 
*' importance, and dreams especially are fulfilled by slight 
" events." To this Astyages replied, " I am most inclined 
" to the opinion, that my dream is accomplished, and that the 
*' boy is no longer an object of alarm to me, since the title of 
*' king has been given to him ; yet consider well, and with all 
" possible ciircumspection advise what may be most conduc- 
** ing to the safety of my family and to yourselves." " Our 
** great interest," answered the Magi, ^* is that your kingdom 
** should be firmly established ; because if the sovereignty be 
" alienated and transferred to this Persian, we, who are 
** Medes, shall become servants of the Persians, and be treat- 
ed as foreigners with the utmost contempt ; whereas now, 
living under a king of our own country, we have a part in 
** the government, and enjoy the greatest honours. So that 
" it is altogether to our interest to look forward for you, and 
*' your kingdom ; and if in this case we perceived any thing 
" to be feared, we would have foretold the whole of it to you. 
** And therefore, since the dream has glanced off to a frivo- 
" lous event, we exhort you to lay aside your fears, as we 
" have already done, and to send away the boy to his parents 
" in Persia." 

CXXI. Astyages heard this discourse with joy, and, call- 
ing for Cyrus, said 'to him, ** Child, I have been unjust to 
'' thee, by reason of a false dream ; but thou hast survived 
" by thy own good destiny. Prepare now to go cheerfully to 
" Persia witK those I shall appoint to attend thee ; where 
** thou shalt find thy father and mother very different in con- 
** dition from the herdsman Mitradates and his wife." 

CXXII. After these words, Cyrus was dismissed by As- 
tyages ; and, upon his anival at the house of Cambyses, his 

1 
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parents reoeived and embraced him with the greatest tend^- 
ness, as a child they had long given over for dead ; and asked 
him by what means his life had been preserved. He said, 
that before that time, he knew not, but had wandeced very 
far from the truth ; for he believed he was the son of the 
king's herdsman ; till those who accompanied him in this jour- 
ney informed him of all that had passed. He related that he 
had been brought up by the herdsman's wife, whom he con- 
stantly praised, and Cyno formed the chief subject of his talk. 
His parents having laid hold of this name, (in order that the 
Persians might suppose, that the child was somewhat miracu- 
lously preserved for them,) spread abroad a report, that a 
bitch' had nourished him when exposed : hence this report 
was propagated. 

CXXIII. When Cyrus had attained to the age of a man, 
and was become the most beloved and most brave of all his 
equals in years, Harpagus, vehemently desiring to be aveng- 
ed upon Astyages, and despairing to accomplish his ends by 
his own power, because he was but a private man, courted 
him with presents ; and, perceiving that Cyrus in his growth 
gave him hopes of vengeance', and thinking the injuries they 
had suffered to be of like nature, formed a friendship with 
him. He did yet more to bring about his purpose. For see- 
ing the Modes oppressed by the cruelty of Astyages, he ap- 
plied himself to the principal persons of the nation, oHe a,fter 
another, and persuaded them that they ought to depose him, 
and advance Cyrus to the throne in his place. When he had 
done this, and prepared the Modes to second his design, he 
resolved to discover his intentions to Cyrus ; and having no 
other way left, because guards were placed on all the roads 
that leads to Persia, he contrived the following artifice.. He 
opened the belly of a hare, and, without tearing off any of the 
hair, put a letter, containing what he thought necessary to 
write, into the body ; and having sewed it up, he delivered 
the hare with a net to the most trusty of his domestic officers, 
clothed in the habit of a hunter, and sent him to Persia ; hav- 
ing by word of mouth commanded him to bid Cyrus, as he 
gave him the hare, to open it with his own hand, and not to 
suffer any one to. be present when he did so. 

CXXl V. The messenger executed hi% order*, and Cyrus, 
opening the hare with his own hands, found a letter, in which 

. »■ The story of Romulus and Remus must be observed. Wyttenbach has well 
involves many similar circumstances, and translated it, Cirum videns ereseere in spetn, 
especially the origin of the report that vindicta, (sUn ereseere st ali vindieem.') 
they were suckled by a wolf, firom the "Ewirpi^uivov must be referred to re- 
name of the woman, (Lupa,) who brought fiwp6v, wnich is understood in the pre- 
them up. ceaing word rifiupiiiv. Lurcher, 
* The fqrce of iTrl, in Ivirpt^iuvov 
VOL. I K 
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he read these words : '* Son .of Cambyses, the Gods watch 

* over you, or you could never have arrived at your present 
^ fortune ; resolve now to punish your murderer Astyages ; 
' for as far as regards his wishes you are dead, but by the 
' care of the Gods and of me you survive. I need not repeat 
' what he has done against you, nor what I have suffered from 
' him for delivering you to the herdsman, instead of execut- 

* ing his bloody orders, because I suppose you have been long^ 

* informed of these things. At present, if you will follow my 
' counsel, all the dominions which Astyages possesses shall 
^ belong to you. Persuade the Persians to revolt, and at the 
' head of their forces invade Media. The success is certain, 
' whether Astyages appoint me or any other illustrious Mede to 
' command his army. For all the principal persons among 
' the Medes will desert him ; and, joining with you, will en- 
' deavour to dethrone him. Defer not the execution of this 

* enterprize, because all things are ready on our part." 
CXXV. Cyrus, having read these words, began to consi- 
der what measures he should take to persuade the Persians to 
revolt ; and after various thoughts, fixed upon this method as 
the most proper. He framed a letter in such terms as he 
thought fit, and called an assembly of Persians; in which, 
when he had opened and read the letter, he declared, that 
Astyages had constituted him captain-general of Persia: 
'* And now," said he, " I command you to attend me, every 
" man with his hatchet." Now the Persians are divided into 
many tribes ; some of which Cyrus summoned, and persuaded 
to revolt ; those tribes are as follow, and upon them the rest 
of the Persians are dependent ; the Pasargades, the Mera- 
phians, and the Masians. But of all these, the Pasargades 
are esteemed the most brave, and comprehend the Achaeme* 
nian family, of which the kings of Persia are descended. 
The rest are, the Panthelians, the Derusians, and the Germa- 
nians^ who are all husbandmen; but the Daians, the Mardi- 
ans, the Dropicians, and the Sagartians, are keepers of cattle. 

CXXVI. When they came to Cyrus with their hatchets, he 
^fdered them to clear in one day a piece of land, containing 
eighteen or twenty stades, overgrown with briars ; and after 
they had done that work, he bid them go home and wash, and 
attend him again the next day. In the mean time he ordered 
all his father's flocks and herds to be killed and dressed ; pro- 
viding wine, and the best of things in abundance, to treat the 

^ The Germamans are the same as the error: '* But/' adds M. Wesseling, 

Caramanians. Some authors affirm, that *' there are some persons so obstinate, that 

the ancient Germans were descended from "since the discovery of corn, they still 

this^-people. Cluvier (German. Antiq.) " prefer to feed on acorns. Lareker, 
has with much politeness explained their 
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whole military power of Persia. The next day when they 
were all assembled, and seated on the turf, he feasted them 
plentifully ; and, after they had dined, asked, whether what 
they had before, or their present circumstances, were more 
eligible. They answered, the difference was great ; for on 
the preceding day they had every hardship, but on the pre- 
sent every tlung that was good. Cyrus, perceiving the ten- 
dency of these words, discovered his intentions, and said, 
'^ Men of Persia, your affairs are thus circumstanced ; if you 
'^ will hearken to my council, you shall enjoy these, and in- 
** finite other advantages, without any kind of servile labour ; 
** but if you refuse, innumerable hardships like those of 
" yesterday are prepared for you. Believe me therefore, and 
'^ be a free people ; for I am persuaded some divine power 
'^ brought me into the world, to be the author of your hap- 
** piness : neither can I think you any way inferior to the 
'^ Medes ; especially in military affairs : and since these 
** things are so, revolt with all speed from Astyages." 

CXXVir. The Persians then having obtained a leader, 
^dly reassumed their liberty, having for a long time felt ii^ 
dignant at being governed by the Medes. . Astyages, being 
informed of these transactions, sent a messenger for Cyrus ; 
who by the same person returned this answer, ''That he 
" would come sooner than Astyages desired." Which when 
the king heard, he armed all the Medes ; and, as if the Gods 
had deprived him of understanding, made Harpagus general 
of his army, utterly forgetting the outrage he had done. So 
that when the two nations came to a battle, though some of 
the Medes, who, knew nothing of the conspiracy, behaved 
themselves with courage, yet great numbers revolted to the 
Persians ; and the far greater part, willingly losing the day, 
fled out of the field. 

CXXVIII. The army of the Medes being thus shame- 
fully dispersed, as soon as the news was brought to Astyages, 
he threatened Cyrus, that he should not long enjoy the plea- 
sure of his victory. After which, having first commanded the 
Magi, who had interpreted his dream, to be crucified '',4for 
advising him to let Cyrus go, he armed all the Medes ha 
found in the city, both old and young; and, marching out 
with these forces, engaged the enemy« and was defeated^ • 

^ Astya^ broke all his officers, and resolved to revenge the death of their 

put others in their place ; he sought also companions. See Diodor. Sicul. de Virt. 

for those who had been the cause of his et Vit. 

defeat, and had them executed. His x Xenophon relates that Cyrus quietly 

disposition was so inhuman and cruel, succeeded to the throne of Media ; but 

that his whole army detested him. The see Larcher (Philosophic de I'Histoire,) 

troops held assemblies, in which they and Plutarch (de Virtut Mulier.) 
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with the loss of his whole army, and was himself made pri- 
soner by the Persians. 

CXXIX. Harpagus, standing by Astyages after he was 
taken, reproached and insulted him openly ; and among other 
discourse, tending to embitter his calamity, he recalled to his 
recollection the supper, in which he had feasted him with his 
son's flesh, and asked what he thought of slavery in exchange 
for a kingdom. Astyages, looking stedfastly on Harpagus, 
demanded,, whether he thought himself the author of the late 
success obtained by Cyrus. He answered. Yes ; because by 
his letter he had animated Cyrus to this war ; and therefore 
might justly lay claim to the enterprize. Astyages said, he 
was then the weakest and most unjust of all men i the weak- 
est, in giving the kingdom to another, which he might have 
assumed to himself, if indeed he had effected this change ; 
and the most unjust, in enslaving the Modes on account of 
the supper. For if he was necessitated to confer the king- 
dom on another person, and not to take the power to himself, 
he might with more justice have advanced a Mede to that 
dignity than a Persian : whereas now the Medes, who before 
were masters of Persia, and had no part in the fault, were by 
his means reduced to the condition of servants ; and the Per- 
sians, who had been servants to the Medes, were become 
their lords. 

CXXX. In this manner Astyages was deprived of the 
kingdom, after he had reigned thirty-five years ; and by his 
cruelty the Medes bent under the Persian yoke, after they 
had commanded in all those parts of Asia that lie beyond the 
river Halys, for the space of one hundred and twenty-eight 
years y, the time of the Scythian dominion only excepted. 
Yet afterwards, repenting of what they had done, they re- 
volted against Darius, but were again defeated'' in a battle ; 
and the Persians, who under the conduct of Cyrus had taken 
arms against Astyages and the Medes, have from that time 
been masters of Asia. As for Astyages, Cyrus kept him in 
his palace till he died, without exercising any farther severity 



y According to Herodotus, 

Beioces reigned 53 years 
Fhraortes . . • • 22 
Cyaxares .... 40 
Astyages .... 35 

160 
If from this number we subtract 28, the 
time that the Scythians reigned, there 
remain but 122: so that in all proba- 
bility a mistake has been made m the 
text by some copyist. The six years too 
many in the text cannot be applied to 



the time in which the Medes had no 
king, for I have proved in a memoir 
read before the academy, that there were 
39 years of anarchy, (Mein, Acad, des 
Belles Lettres, tom xlv. p. 368, &c.) 
Lareher» 

* They returned to their duty under 
the reign of Darius Nothus in the first 
year of the ninety-thin^ Olympiad, and 
twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. (Xenop. Hellen. book i. ch. 2.) 
This passage is one of those which He- 
rodotus added in his old age. 
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against him*. Ani this is the account of the birth, educa- 
tion, and advancement of Cyrus to the dignity of a king. 
How he afterwards conquered Croesus, who had commenced 
an unjust attack, has been before related by me; by subduing 
whom, he became master of all Asia. r-^. 

CXXXI. The Persians according to my own knowledge, 
observe the following customs. It is contrary to their prac- 
tice to make images ^ or build altars*^ or temples; charging 
those with folly who do such things; because, as I conjecture, 
they hold the Gods to be altogether different in nature from 
men^, contrary to the opinion of the Grecians. When they 
go to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter, they ascend the highest 
parts of the mountains ; and .call the whole circle of the hea- 
vens by the name of Jupiter^. They sacrifice to the sun and 
moon, to the earth, the fire^, the water, and the winds. 
These are their original Gods; but they have since learnt 
from the Arabians and Assyrians to sacrifice to Venus Urania, 
who by the Arabians is called Alitta, by the Assjrrians My- 
litta, and by the Persians Mitra^. 

CXXXII. The following is the established mode of sacri- 
fice to the abovementioned deities. When a man intends to 
sacrifice, he builds no altar, kindles no fire, makes no libation, 
nor uses either flutes, fillets, or consecrated cakes ; but, wear- 
ing a tiara garnished chiefly with myrtle on his head^ leads 
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^Isocrates, in hi^ funeral oration on 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
says, that Cyrus put Astyages to death, 
but I do not fina this asserted by any 
other author. Larcher, 

*» It is proper to remark here, that the 
more ancient nations were not worship- 
pers of images. Lucian tells us, that 
the ancient Egyptians had no statues in 
their temples. According to Eusebius, 
the Greeks were not worshippers of 
images before the time of Cecrops, who 
first erected a statue to Minerva. And 
Plutarch tells us, that Numa forbade the 
Romans to represent the deity under 
the form of a man or an animal; and 
for seventy years this people had not in 
their temples any statue or painting of 
the deity. Larcher, 

On the whole of this passage see Hyde 
on the ancient religion of the Persians, 
cap. iii. p. 93, &c. 

^ The .theology of Zoroaster was darkly 
comprehended by foreigners, and even 
by the far greater number of his dis- 
ciples; but the most careless observers 
were struck with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worshippers; Gih' 



bon: who gives a short and clear ac- 
count of the fundamental doctrine of the 
system in ch. viii. of the decline and 
fall. 

d This is translated by some, horn of 
men, Bp. Warburton (Div. Legation of 
Moses, book ii. sect. 1.) is of that opi- 
nion; 0v4 however signifies shape, in 
Homer and Herodotus. 

« The Greeks and Latins had a bad 
habit of applying the names of their own 
Gods, to the Gocb of other nations. One 
or two amilar attributes in each were 
sufficient to establish their identity, 
llius they applied the name of Jupiter 
to the God wno was considered supreme 
in any other country. Larcher, 

^ " I am of that impious race, 
" Those slaves of fire, who, mom 
and even, 

"-Hail their Creator's dwelling place 
" Among the living lights of hea- 
ven \" Lalla Rookh, 

ti Mihr or mihir, in the ancient Per- 
sian language, according to Hyde, cap. 
iv. p. 107. signified love. Hence Mitra 
and Mithra to designate the goddess who 
presided over love, Venus' Urania, 
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the victim to a clean piece of ground, and invokes the God. 
He that offers is not permitted to pray for himself alone ; 
but, as he is a member of the nation, is obliged to pray for 
the prosperity of all the Persians, and in particular for the 
king!^ \^herf he has cut the victim" into smaU pieces, and 
boiled the flesh, ne lays it on a bed of tender grass, especially 
trefoil ; and after all things are thus disposed, one of the 
Magi standing up sings an ode concerning the original of the 
Gods, which they say has the force of a charm ; and wiUiout 
one of the Magi they are not permitted to sacrifice. After 
this, he that offered having continued a short time in the 
place, carries away and disposes of the flesh as he thinks.fit. 

CXXXIII. They are persuaded that every man ought to 
celebrate his birth-day above all other days, and furnish his 
table in a more plentiful manner than at other times. Beeves, 
camels, horses, and asses, roasted entire, are seen in the 
houses of the rich on that day ; and smaller cattle in those of 
the meaner sort. They are moderate in the use of common 
food, but eat of many after-dishes' which are brought in 
small quantities at a time ; and they thence take occasion to 
say, that the Grecians rise hungry from table, and that if 
they had any thing good set before them after their repast, 
they would not leave off eating so soon. The Persians drink 
wine in abundance''; and are not allowed to vomit or make 
water before any man. - These customs are observed to this 
day. They debate the most important affairs when warm 
with wine ; but the master of the house where they meet to 
consult, proposes the same things the next day to the com- 
pany ; and if it pleases them when they are sober also, they 
put it in execution; if not, they reject it. And whatever 
.they have first deliberated on when sober, they examine a 
second time after drinking. 

CXXXIV. When they meet one another in the. streets, 
a man may discover by the following custom, whether those 
who meet are equals. For if they are equals, they salute 
with a kiss on the mouth ; if one be a little inferior to the 
other, they kiss on the cheek ; but if he be of a much lower 
rank, he prostrates himself before the other. They give the 
greatest honour, next to themselves, to their nearest neigh- 
bour ; the next, to the next; and observe this same gradation 
in honouring ; and least of all they honour those who live at 
the greatest distance; esteeming themselves much more 

*» According to Strabo Q^, xv.) the call the desert. 

Magi perfonns this. k The Persians were originally sober. 

' *^irt/^oprifiara meansany thing which See note on chap. 71. 
is brought on after the repast, which we 
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worthy in every thing than the rest of men^ and others to 
participate of virtae only in proportion to the nearness of 
their situation ; always accounting those the worst and most 
base, who inhabit farthest from them. During the empire of 
the Medes, each nation had a gradual superiority : for though 
the Modes had the supreme power, yet they exercised a 
more particular authority over those that were nearest to 
them ; these again, oyer such as lived next beyond their bor- 
ders; and the last in like manner over their neighbours of 
the adjoining country, (in the same manner the Persians 
honour,) for that nation extended its government and prse- 
fectures far and wide. 

CXXXV. No nation has ever been more ready to admit 
foreign customs. They wear the habit of the Modes ; which 
they think more becoming than their own ; and in war they 
use the Egyptian cuirass. They learn of others by inquiry, 
and practice all kinds of enjoyments, and have learnt from 
the Greeks a passion for boys ^ The virgins they take for 
their wives are many ; but their concubines are far more nu- 



merous. 



CXXXVI. To be a father of many children™ is accounted 
the excellence of man, next to military courage ; and such 
persons as can shew a numerous offspring, receive yearly 
presents from the king, because they think their strength con- 
sists in their numbers. From the age of five years to that of 
twenty °, the Persians instruct their sons in three things only; 
to manage a horse®, to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth. 
A son is not admitted to the presence of his father, but is 
brought up by women, till he attains the age of five years ^ 
lest if he should die before that time, his father might be 
afflicted by the loss. 

CXXXVII. These customs relating to education I much 
approve ; and likewise that, by which even the king is re- 



^ Plutarch (de Malig. Her.) afHrmsthat 
this vice was derived from the Persians. 

Harmer in his Observations on Pas- 
sages of Scripture, has been at some 
pains to prove, that in all probability 
Sodom and Gomorrah were somewhere 
in Persia. 

™ A numerous posterity is, at the pre- 
sent day, the most fervent wish of the 
female inhabitants of Egypt. Public 
respect is annexed to fruitfulness. This 
is even the prayer of the poor, who earn 
their bread by the sweat of the brow. 

Sterility is a reproach among the 
Orientals, and they still retain for fecun- 
dity all the esteem of ancient tim^s. 
Voiney. 



n Xenophon gives a diiferent account 
of the education of the Persians, which 
he says ended at sixteen or seventeen. 

° This, in the time of Cyrus, did not 
constitute a part of Persian education. 
The Persians, at that period inhabited 
a country mountainous and without 
pasturage, (Xenop. Cyropaed. I. cap. iii, 
3.) and therefore could not feed horses ; 
but as soon as they had conquered a 
country fit for this purpose, they learnt 
to ride, and Cyrus (Xenoph. Cyrop. IV. 
cap. iii. 5.) ordained that it should be 
considered disgraceful for any of those to 
whom he had given a horse to go any 
where on foot. Larcher, 
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strained from killing any man for a single crime ; and every 
^private Persian from exercising extreme severity against 
those of his family for one fault. He is first to consider the 
actions of the delinquent, and if his faults are found to over- 
balance his former services, he may punish him at pleasure. 
They say, no one has ever killed his father or mother ; and 
if at any time such a crime has apparently happened, the 
person accused shall certainly upon due information be found 
to have been suppositious, or begotten in adultery ; for they 
hold it utterly improbable, that a true father should be mur- 
dered by his own son. *. 

CXXXVIII. They are not allowed even to mention the 
things which it is not lawful for them to do. To affirm a false- 
hoodP, is among them the utmost infamy ; and to be in debt, 
is for many reasons accounted the next degree of disgrace, 
but especially because they think such a man always exposed 
to the necessity of lying. If any of the citizens have a \e^ 
prosy^i, or scrofulous disease, he is not permitted to stay with- 
in the city, nor to converse with other Persians ; having, as 
they believe, drawn this punishment upon himself, by com- 
mitting some ofience against the sun'^. But if strangers are 
infected with those distempers, they expel them the country : 
and many expel white pigeons from motives of the same kind. 
They never spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile 
the stream with urine or any other thing, nor will they allow 
any one else to do so, but they pay extreme veneration to all 
streams' 

CXXXIX. Another circumstance also exists, of which 
the Persians themselves are not aware, but which is well 
known to us. All their names, which express personal or other 
distinction, terminate in that letter which the Dorians call 



P The Persians were not always so 
scnipulous in speaking the truth. See 
book iii. ch. 72. 

a Persons afflicted with leprosy are 
kept secluded in many places of the 
East. Niebuhr*8 Description of Arabia, 
p. 120. 

' When .£schines touched at Delos, 
on his way to Rhodes, the inhabitants of 
that island were greatly incommoded by 
a species of leprosy called Leuce, They 
attributed it to the anger of Apollo, be- 
cause, contrary to custom, they had bu- 
ried in the island the body of a man of 
rank. Larcher, 

• Homer (Iliad xxi. 132.) gives us an 
example of the worship paid to rivers, 
when he speaks of throwing horses in 
the Scamander in honour of the God of 
the river. Larcher, 



That the same superstitious venera- 
tion for rivers continues among unen- 
lightened nations, appears from a pas- 
sage in Homeman, the last traveller 
into the interior of Africa : " Not long 
" ago a custom was observed at Bomou, 

as in ancient times at Cairo; a girl 

very richly dressed was thrown into 

the river Niger." Beloe, 
' *' The ancient Cuthites, and the Per- 
' sians after them, had a great veneration 
" for fountains and streams, which also 
" prevailed among other nations, so as to 
" have been at one time almost universal. 
" If these rivers were attended with any 
" nitrous or saline quality, or with any 
" fiery eruption, they were adjudged to 
" be still more sacred." Bryant, 

" From those who kneel at Brahma's 
" burning founts." Lalla BmIcH. 
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San, aad the loniaiis Sigma, And every one upon inquiry 
wilt find, tbat ail Persian ^lEttHesS ifitbont exception^ end in 
the sanie fettei^. 

CXL. These things Z can with certidnty affirm to be true^ 
since I have myself observed them. But what relates to the 
dead are only secretly mentioned, and not openly; viz. that 
all the Persians are exposed for a prey to some dog or bird 
before they are bnried ; but I certainly know this to be the 
manner of the Magi, for it is done openly. The Persians 
cover the body with a sufficient quantity of wax", and after- 
wards lay it in the ground. Their Magi not only differ from 
all other men, but even from the Egyptian priests, who con- 
sider it essential to their purity not to kill any animal, except 
those they sacrifice to the Gods ; whereas the Magi make no 
scruple to kill every thing with their own hands, except a 
man or a dog ; and think they do a meritorious tUng, ^hen 
they destrdy ants, serpents, bkds, or reptiles'. And witih 
regard to this cuistom, let it remain as it originally was. I 
will now return to my former narration. 

CXLI. The lonians and ^olians, £U9 soon as the Lydians v 
had been conquered by the Persians, sent ambassadors to 
fjffuAy before his departure from Sardis, to make an offer of 
their submission to him, an tibe same terms they obtained ttn> 
der the government of Croesus. Which proposition Cyrus 
having heard, related tMs story to^ them: " A piper seeing 

^ The language spoken anciently in riye privilege of exposing their bodies as 

Persia opens a wide field for unsatisfac- a prey for camiverous animals. In sue- 

tory inquiiy. Br. Hyde derives it from ceeding times, the Persians threw aU 

that of Media; which is mucli the same bodies to birds and beasts of prey. This 

as deducii^ one jargon of the Saxon custom still in part continues ; tne {^lace 

heptarchyfrom another. The union of of the burial ot the Guebres, (Chardin's 

those people called by Europeans, the Travels, vol. ii. p. 186.) at the distance 

Medes and Persians, is of sucn high an- of half a league from Ispahan, is a round 

tiquity, that it is lost' in darkness, and tower of free-stone ; it is thirty-five feet 

long precedes every glimmering we can in he^ht, and ninety in diameter, with- 

discover of the ongm of their speech, out a gate, or any kind of entrance; they 

Jitdbrdson on Eastern Natwng* ascend it by a ladder. In the midst of 

« Bodies thus enclosed continue per- the tower is a kind of trench, into which 

feet for ages. Some of the members of bones are thrown. The bodies are rangecf 

the Antiquarian Society being desirous along the wall in their proper clothes, 

of discovering the state of the body of &c. The ravens which fill the ceineterys 

Edward I. which had been covered with * devour them. Chardin, 

wax, obtained permission to inspect it. * Chardin (vol, ii. p. 185.) says, that 

It was found entire. May 2, 1774. The the Guebres, or ancient fire-worshipp6tis, 

wax had been renewed under Edward think that it is not only lawful to kill iii-> 

in. and Henry IV. by virtue of orders sects, and all other useless animals, but 

addressed to the Treasuij, which are in that it is an action agreeable to Godj'ajid ^ 

the Foedera of Bymer. It has not been a meritorious work, as these creatures are *^ 

renewed since. Edward I. died in 1307, the production of a bad principle, and 

at Burgh upon Sands, in Cumberland, wicked author, &c. Larcner. 

when marching against die Scotch. An^ ^ A6yog is an apologue, a moral fable. 

nfual Register far 1774. Larcher. 

The Magi long preserved the exclu- 
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<< many fishes in the sea, and imagining he might entice them 
*' to the shore hy his music, began to play ; but finding his 
*' hopes disappointed, he threw a net into the water, and 
*' haying enclosed a gr^at number, drew it to the land. 
** When the piper saw the fishes leaping on the ground, he 
" said, Since you would not come out when I played to you, 
** you may now forbear dancing at all." Cyrus told this story 
to the lonians and ^olians, because the lonians, when Cyrus 
pressed them by his ambassador to reyolt from Croesus, re* 
fused to consent, and now were ready to comply with his de- 
sires, because they saw the success of his arms. With this 
answer, which Cyrus gave in anger, the lonians returned 
home ; and haying fortified their cities, met together at the 
Panionium, the Milesians only excepted, who were singly ad- 
mitted into the aUiance of Cyrus, on the same terms as their 
fonfter agreement with the Lydian. All the rest of the lo- 
nians met, and imammously resolyed to send ambassadors to 
Sparta, earnestly to desire succour from the Lacedaemonians. 

CXLII. These lonians, to whom the Panionium belongs, 
haye built their cities in a country, which }& the most excel- 
lent of all we know in temperature and setuans ; for neither 
the regions that are aboye Ionia on one side, nor those that 
lie below on the other, nor any part situate either to the east 
or west, are at all the same as this country ; because they are 
either chilled with cold and rain, or exposed to the excesses 
of heat and dryness. All the lonians are not of the same 
language ; but haye four different dialects'. The city of Mi- 
letus* lies farthest south. The next are Myus and Priene. 
These three are situate in Caria, and use the same dialect. 
Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Cltusomene, and Phocsea, 
are part of Lydia ; and though they yary not at all from one 
another in their manner of speaking, yet their language is 
different from the other. The rest of the Ionian communities 
are three, two of which inhabit the islands of Chios and Sa- 
mos ; but the ErythrsBans are placed ,on the continent. This 
people use the same dialect with those of Chios; whereas the 
Samians haye one peculiar to themselyes. And these are the 
four dialects which characterize the lonians. 

CXLIII. Among these lonians, the Milesians were shel- 
tered from apprehension, as they had made an' alliance with 
Cyrus. The islanders also had nothing to fear ; because the 

* Uapaytiyf^ is a deflexion, a lund of again subdivided : the Ionian dialect va- 

change or variety from the original ; ried in the different Ionian cities. Lar- 

since Tra^ayiiv is to draw aside from the cher, 

right ^j, to change, &C. Schweigh^Buser. » For a particular account of the mo- 

Although the Greeks had four princi-* dem names and circumstances of these 

pal dialects, each of these dialects were cities, consult Chandler and Focock. 
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Phcenicians were not then under the obedience of the Per- 
sians, nor were the Persians at all acquainted with maritime 
affairs. This separation of the Milesians had no other foun- 
dation than the weakness of the Grecians in general, and of 
the lonians in particular ; who were the weakest of all, and 
in no manner of esteem. For, except Athens, there was no 
other city of note. But neither they nor others were willing 
to be called lonians ; as indeed in our time the greater part 
seem to me ashamed of the name. Yet the twelve cities not 
only gloried in their name, but built a temple, which from 
themselves they called Panionium^, and resolved not to com- 
municate the privilege of that place to any other lonians ; 
neither have others ever desired to participate in it, except 
the Smymseans alone. 

CXLIV. In this they resembled those Dorians of the 
country called Pentapolis, which same was before HexapAis; 
who not only constantly refused to admit any of the neigh- 
bouring Dorians into their temple at Triope*', but excluded 
some of their own communityfor transgressing the established 
orders. For in those exercises that were performed there in 
honour of Apollo, a tripos of brass was the reward of the vic- 
torious; which yet no man might carry out of the temple^, 
but was obliged to dedicate it in the temple to the Grod. 
Nevertheless, Agasicles of Halicamassus® Hvoh^ the prize, 
and disregarded their custom, by carrying away the tripos, 
and hanging it up in his own house> the five cities of Lin- 
dus, Jalyssus, Camirus, Cos^, and Gnidus^, excluded that city,. 



^ About sixteen miles to the south of 
Scala Nuova there is a Christian village, 
called Chai^lee. It is supposed to be 
the ancient Panionium, where the meet- 
ing of the twelve cities of Ionia was held, 
and a solemn sacrifice performed to Nep- 
tune Heliconius, in which the people of 
Priene presided. Pocock. 

The Panionium assembly, being but a 
congress of ministers from independant 
states, wanted authority to enrorce its 
resolutions, and the political connection 
produced by it remained very imperfect. 
Mitford, ch. vi. sect. 1. ♦ 

<5 Triomum was a city of Caria, foimd- 
ed by Triopas, father of Erysicthon. 
Hence the Triopian promontory took its 
name, where was a temple known under 
the name of the Triopian temple, which 
was consecrated to Apollo. The Dorians 
here celebrated games in honour of that 
God. In this temple was held a general 
assembly of the Dorians of'Aaa, upon 
the model of that of Thermopylae. LaT' 
cher. 



^ In the games to the honour of A- 
polio, or Bacchus, the victor was not 
permitted to carry the prize away with 
nim. It remained in the temple, witi^ 
an inscription signifying the name of the 
persons at whose cost the games were 
celebrated, with that of the victorious 
tribe. Larcher. 

^ The sincerity of Herodotus is emi- 
nently conspicuous, from the faithful 
manner in which he relates circum- 
stances but little honourable, either for 
Halicamassus, his country, or even foF 
the Athenians, who had expressed them- 
selves anxious to receive him into the 
number of their citizens, and before 
whom he had publicly recited his his- 
tory. See also chap, cxlvi. of this book ; 
as also different passages in the 3d, 5th, 
and 7th books. Bouhier, 

' Cos was the birth-place of Hippo- 
crates and Apelles. 

9 The historian Ctesias'was bom at 
Cnidus, and also the astronomer £u- 
dozus. Strabo informs us, that ther& 
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vhicfa was the sixth, from participatiiig^ in the rjeligious cere- 
monies; and punished the Balicamassians in that manner. 

CXLV. The lonians seem to have formed themselves 
into twelve cities, and resolved to admit no m<Hre into their 
society, because they had been divided into just so many 
parts when they inhabited in Peloponnesus; as the Achaians, 
who drove out those lonians, now consist of the same number. 
The city of Pellena is the first towards Sicyon ; the next are 
Mgyra. and .^Elge, which is watered by the pei^tual streams 
of the river Crathis, from whence that of Itcdy takes its name; 
after these, Bura and Helice, to which place the loniaas fled 
when they were defeated by the Achaians ; Mgion\ Bhipes, 
Patras, Pharse, and Olenus, through which runs ike great 
river Pirus ; the rest are Dyma and Tjittea, the only vdand 
places among them. 

CXLVI. These are the twelve parts of the Acbaian terri- 
tories, which formerly belonged to the lonians ; and on that 
account they constituted the same n1^nber of cities in their 
new establishment. For to say that these are more properly 
Ioniums, or of more, noble origin than other lonians, is gre^ 
folly ; when we know that the Abantes^ from Euboea, who 
had neither name nor any other thing in common with the 
lonians, are no inconsiderable part of this colony; and that 
the Minyan-Orchomenians, the Cadmseans, Dryopians, Pho* 
iAans^ (who separated themselves from the rest pf their ooim- 
trymen,) and Molossians, with the Pelasgians of Arcadia, the 
Dorian Epidaurians, and manv other people, were intemuxed 
with them, as well as the Athenians ; who set out from the 
Prytaneum^ of Athens, and thought themselves the most 



was an observatory near Uiis city, where 
observations were made on the move- 
ments of the celestial bodies. It also 
possessed the celebrated Venus of Praxi- 
teles. 

■i ,The inhabitants.of this place having 
vanquished the ^tolians in a naval fight, 
and taken from them a vessel of mtv 
oars, they made an offering of the tenth 
part to the temple of Delphi ; at the same 
time they asked the God, who were the 
bravest of the Greeks? The Pythian an- 
swered thus : " The best cavalry are 
'* those of Thessaly ; the loveliest women 
" are those of Sparta ; they who drink the 
" water of the fair fountain of Arethusa 
«< are valiant ; but the Argians, who live 
" betwixtTerinthus and Arcadia, abound- 
'* ing in flocks, are more so. — ^As for you, 
'* O .£jgians! tou are neither the third, 
" nor the fourth, nor even the twelfdi ; 

you inspire no respect, nor are of the 



<i 



•* smallest importance." Lorcher, 

' This people cut off their hair before, 
and suffered it to grow behind ; being a 
valiant race, they did this to prevent the 
enemy, whom they 'always boldly fronted, 
from seizing them by the hair. For the 
same reason Alexander (Ordered his ge- 
nerals to make his troops cut off their 
hair. Larcher, 

^ Pausanias informs us, that the Pho- 
cians formed jMirt of these colonies, ex- 
cept those of Delphi, and this is the rea- 
son why Herodotus calls them ^weUg 
&7rodoLfffiioi, Phocians separated from th0 
others. Thucyd. (book i. ch. 12.) has 
the word &7roSctOfib£ in the same sense, 
Larcher, 

1 When a colony was sent to 9Sky part, 
th^ used to take their arms, provisions, 
and fire from the Prytaneum. If the fire 
happened to be extinguished, it was ne- 
cessary to send for fresh from the F^Tta- 
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noble by birth of the IpniaBS. Tbey had no wives with tibem 
when they came to settle in this country, but seized a suffi- 
cient number of Carian women, after they had kQled their 
parents : and for that reason those women entered into a mu- 
tual compact, which Hiey confirmed by an oath, and trans- 
mitted as sacred to llieir daughters, that they would never 
eat wi& their husbands, nor ev«r call them by their names ; 
because they had killed their fatiiers, their husbands, and 
their children, and after such violences had fcnrced them to 
submit to their wiU. Tiiis action was done in the country of 
Miletus. 

CXLVII. The lonians appointed kings to govern them ;~ 
ftome choosing Lycians, of the posterity of Glaucus™ ; others 
electing out of the Pylian-Caucones, who are descended from 
(DAdrus the son of Melanthus; and some again from both those 
fiuadlies. But, perhaps same one may say that, these are more 
attached to die name of lonians than any others; I allow 
them to be genuine lonians : all those, however, are lonians^ 
who derive their original from Athens, and celebrate the 
Apaturian festival*^, which is universally observed in Ionia, 
except by the Ephesians and Colophonians ; but these alone 
are excluded, under die pretext of some murder. 

CXLVIIT. The Panionium is a sacred place in Mycale, 
Situate to the northward, and dedicated by the Ionian con- 
federacy to Neptune, of Helicon]^ ; and Mycale is a promon- 
tory on the continent, advancing in a western direction to- 
wards Samos. In tiiis place <he lonians are accustomed to 
celebrate the Paniotdum solemnity ; and we shall observe by 
the way, that not only the Ionian, but all the Grecian festi- 
vals terminate, like the Persian names, in the same letter. 
These then are the Ionian cities. 

CXLIX. The following are die JBolian; Cyme, otherwise 

neum of the metropolis. The Prytaneum ^ Hie lonians had a great veneration 

was sacred to Vesta. It appears, that for Neptune ; they had erected to him a 

every other city of Greece had a Pryta- temple at H^ice, a city of Achaia, when 

neum, but that of Atheps eclipsed the that country belonged to them. From 

others. Thucydides informs us, (book ii. this place the deity took his name of 

ch. 15.) that from the time of Cycrops Heliconius. Homer calls him the Heli- 

to that of Theseus, the Athenians were conian king. The lonians ^vine^ place 

dispersed in small boroughs, each of to the Acnsans, carried with them to 

which had a Prytaneum and Archons. Athens (where they took refuge) the 

But Theseus established only one Senate, worship of Neptune : afterwards settling 

and one Prytaneum, having put an end in Asia, they constructed, in honour of 

to the others. Larchtr* this divinity, a temple, on the model of 

» This Glaucus was general of the that at Hehce. This temple was in the 

Lycians at the siege of Troy. territtnies of Friene, to wbich place the 

'^ For an account of the origin of this person that presided at the sacnfices was 

festival, and the manner of ^ebrating obliged to belong, its inhabitants giving 

it, see Potter's Archaeologia Gr»ca, vol« out that they eame from HeUce. LaV' 

i. book ii. ch, 20. p. 427. ^ o^« 
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called Phriconis, Larissa, Neontichus^ .Tenus, Cilia, Notion, 
iBgiroessa, Pitane, Mg9bSL, Myrina, and Grynia. These are 
eleven of the twelve cities formerly belonging to the iEolians; 
but Smyrna, which was the other, was ruined by the lonians. 
They all stand on the continent in a country of greater fertility, 
but inferior in climate to that of the lonians. 

CL. The iEolians were deprived of Smyrna in this manner* 
The inhabitants of Smyrna received into their city certain 
Colophonians, who were unsuccessful in a sedition and had 
been driven from their country. But some time after their 
arrival, while the people were celebrating the rites of Bacchus 
without the walls, they took that opportunity to shut the gates, 
and seize the city. Upon which, when the .Slolians came 
with all their forces^ to succour the Smyirnseans, the dispute 
was determined by an agreement, conceived in these terms ; 
That the lonians should restore all moveable goods, and that 
the ^olians on their part should quit their claim to the city. 
The Smymseans, consenting to these conditions, were dis- 
tributed into the other eleven cities, and permitted to enjoy the 
privilege of citizens. 

CLI. These places belonging to the JBolians are on the 
continent; besides those about mount Ida, which lie at a great 
distance. In the islands they had the following cities : five 
in Lesbos P; for the Methymnians destroyed Arisba, which was 
the sixth, though they were of the same blood ; one in Tenedos ; 
and another in the Hundred Islands. The Lesbians, with 
those of Tenedos^, and the lonians of the islands, were under 
no fear of the Persian power; and all the other cities had 
taken a resolution to follow, wheresoever the lonians should 
lead. 

CLII. When the ambassadors of the lonians and ^olians 
arrived at Sparta (for this was done with all possible speed ;) 
they made choice of Pythermus, a Phocaean, to speak in the 
name of all ; who, to bring a greater number of Lacedaemo- 



P The .£oliaiis of Lesbos affirmed, that 
they were present at the siege of Troy, 
under the command of Pylaeos, whom 
Homer makes the general of the Pelasgi. 
A plain confession that they were then 
called Pelasgi as well as others. The 
names of Arion and Teroander, of Pitta- 
cus, of Alceus, and of Sappho, and in 
after-times, of Theophanes t(e historian, 
concur in making the islaiyd of Lesbos a 
just object of daissical curiosity. Arion 
and Terpander excelled all their contem- 
poraries in the science and practice of 
music; Pittachus was eminent for his 
wisdom ; and of Alceus and Sappho lit- 
tle more need be said, than that they 



have ever been considered as the founders 
of lyric poetry. A proper opportunity 
seems here to present itsdf, of informing 
the English reader, that what has been 
said of the dissolute manners of Sappho is 
only to be found in the works of those 
who lived a long time after her. The 
wines of Lesbos was esteemed the finest 
in Greece: it is now called Mytilene, 
which was the name of the ancient capi- 
tal of the island. Bel4>e. 

9 Nothing has rendered this island more 
famous in antiquity than the siege of 
Troy. The Grecian fleet lay there. It 
has not chamged its name, and is at pre; 
sent inhabited by Greeks and Turks. 
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nians together, clothed himself in a purple habit % and in a 
long speech implored their assistance. But the Spartans re^ 
jecting his request, determined not to succour the lonians in 
any manner: upon which the ambassadors returned home. 
Yet the LacedsBmonians, though they had dismissed the Ionian 
embassy mth a plain denial, sent away certain persons by sea, 
to observe, as I conjecture, what should pass between Cyrus 
and the lonians. These men arriving in Phocsea, sent La- 
crines, who was the most eminent person among them, to 
Sardis, with instructions to acquaint Cyrus, that if he should 
commit any hostility against the Grecian cities, they would 
not pass by the indignity. 

CLIII. Which when Cyrus heard, he inquired of the 
Grecians that were present, who the Lacedaemonians were, 
and what number of men they were, who thus imperiously 
addressed him. And being informed of the particulars, he 
said to the Spartan, ** I was never yet afraid of those, who in 
*^ the midst of their cities have a place set apart, in which 
** they collect and cheat one another by mutual oaths ; and if 
** I continue in life and health, not the calamities of the 
*^ lonians shall be a subject for conversation, but their own." 
These words of Cyrus were levelled at all the Grecians in 
general, who in every city have some public place for the 
uses of buying and selling ; but the Persians have none of \ 
these, nor any place of public meeting at all. After this, 1 
Cyrus having entrusted Tabalus a Persian with the govern- 
ment of Sardis, and appointed Pactyas a Lydian to bring 
away the gold found in the treasury of Croesus and other 
parts of the city, took Croesus with him, and departed for 
Ecbatana, thinking it of no consequence to march imme- 
diately against the lonians'. For Babylon was an obstacle 
to this, and the Bactrians, the Saces and the Egyptians; 
against whom he resolved to lead his army in person and to 
send another general against the lonians. 

CLIV. But as soon as he was retired from Sardis, Pactyas 
prevailed with the Lydians to revolt, and going to the sea- 
coast, with all the riches of Lydia in his possession, he 
hired mercenaries and persuaded the inhabitants of the 
coast to join him, and then having marched to Sardis, 
he besieged Tabalus, who had shut himself up in the 
castle. 

CLV. Which news when Cyrus heard, as he was on his 
way, he spoke to Croesus in these terms; " What will be the 

' This dress was most likely to make quently is in Herodotus. See lib. iy. 33. ii. 

him conspicuous, as being particularly 44,&c. alsoHermaimad Viger.Adnotat. 

affected by women. Larcher. 177. 

* EZvac is here redundant^ as it fre- 
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** end 0i these thiiigs ; tbe Lycfians, it seems, will iierer eease 
** te give disturbance to me, aad to tkemselves. I am in 
*^ doubt wkether it will not be better to reduce them to riar 
very, since I think that I have done as imprudently as 
those, who, after having killed the father^ should spare the 
lives of his sons. For I compel you, who have been more 
** than a father to the Lydions, to follow me as a prisoner, 
** and at the same tme have reinstated them in the possession 
** of their city : and now I wonder at their rebellion T When 
Cyrus had thus plainly delivered his thoughts, Croesus, fear- 
ing the utter ruin of Sardis, answered: *^ Sir, you have bixt too 
*' much reaison for what you say ; yet you will do better to 
* moderate your indignation, and not to destrov an adcient 
' city, altogether innocent of this, as weU as of the former 
offence. I myself committed the first fault, and am now 
bearing the punishment on my own head". But as Pactyas, 
** who was entrusted by you, is guilty of this second, let mm 
be treated as his crime deserves, and let the Lydians be 
pardoned^ Yet to the end they may never more revolt, 
nor be troublesome to you, command all their arms to be 
taken away ; and enjoin them to wear tunics under their 
" cloaks, and buskins on their feet, and to teach their sons to 
sing, to play on the harp, and other arts likely to render 
them effeminate''. For by these means you will soon see the 
Lydians becoming women instead of men, so that they will 
'^ never any more give you any a^rehensions about tlieir re* 
volting." 
CLVI. Croesus suggested this method to Cyrus, because 
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t This was a proverb in Greece ; it is 
quoted by Aristot.Bhetor. i. 16.andii. 17 : 
Nj^TTtoff, 5c varkpa Knlvtav, vaXdac jca- 
raX»iret« 

" Wesseling has very well explained 
this passage by the 92nd verse of the 
19th book of Homer's Odyssey. The 
445th of the Electra of Sophocles might 
be added with the explanation of the 
Scholiast. Larcher, 

« The word KU'jrtKEvtiv ngnifies pro- 
perly to retail, thence to keep a tayem. 
As every man who can brave the con* 
tempt of the public is not susceptible of 
sentiments of honour, the word KavfiKoQ 
came to signify those infamous men who 
keep houses for the resort of the dissolute. 
I conceive that it is here used in this 
sense, and I have preferred a general 
expression. This people became so ef- 
feminate, that the word Av^£(civ signi- 
fied to dance, and the Romans called 
dances and pantomimes,LttdiotMi etLudii, 
from the Lydians, and not from Ludus; 



for the Latins used Ludus, Surm et Swia, 
for Lydta, Syrus et Syria. Xerxes com- 
pelled the Babylonians, who had revolted, 
to adopt a sinular conduct. He forbade 
their carrying arms, obliged them to learn 
music, to have in their cities places of 
debauch, and to wear long tunics. The 
expressions in Herodotus and Plutarch 
are parallel. A nation, which debaseir 
itself by its vices, is no lon^r dangerous : 
the Lydians became effeminate, and the 
most cowardly people of Asia, although 
they had before been the moat vsJiant. 
(Polyaeni Strategem. lib. vii. ch. 6.) One 
cannot help observing the process of ty- 
rants. They begin with introducing lux- 
ury, and cofrupting the morals of the 
people, whom they wish to oppress. " It 
" is, in fact, pleasure," as .£schines re- 
marks in Timaroh. " and insatiable desire, 
" which engage young men in the stfr- 
" vice of tyrants to the overthrow of po- 
" pular governments." Larcher, 
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be jwigeA the Ly^bans would be less unhappy uader such ctr- 
cumstauces, tiban if tbey should be sold for dwires ; and was 
persuaded, that unless he could frame some plausible pretext^ 
he i^sLd not prevail with him to alter his resolution : neither 
was he without apprefaension, that if the Lydians should other- 
wise escape the present danger, they might hereafter revdit 
fcom the Per»ans, and bring utter ruin on themselves. Cyrus, 
pleased with the expediept, rdaxed his anger, and said that he 
would follow his advice ; and seeding jGent Mazares, a Mede, 
commanded him to order the Indians to conform themselves 
to the regulations frafioed by Croesus ; and to ^eat all those 
as slaves, who had assisted in the attempt upon Sardis ; but 
above all, to bring Pactyas alive to him : and having given 
the.e ordfiB in his way, he retamed to Pema. 

CLVII. Pactyas, being informed -that the army which was 
ooimng agaimit him was close at band, fled in greaif; consterna- 
tion to Cyme ; Mid Mazares, with that part of the Persian 
forces 'he had, marched dirediy to Sardis. But not inding 
Pactyas and his followers there, he in the first place con- 
strained the Lydians to conform themselves to the orders pre- 
sciibed by Cyrus, and toibally to alter their manner of Ufe : 
after whidi he dispatched messengers to Cyune, to command 
them to deliver up Pactyas'. The OjrmsDans called a council 
cm this occasion, and resolved to refer the matter to Ae an*- 
cient oracle d! Brandudae, which was frequented by die l/ud^ 
ans and JBolians, and stands in the territory of Miletus, a 
little above the port of Panoramsy. 

CLVIII. When the persons, who were sent to Hue oracle, 
arrived at BranchidsB, and priced to be informed what they 
should do' that might be most pleasing to the Gods, tiiev 
were commanded to detiver Pactyas to the Persians.: which 
answer being brought to the Cyma^ans, determined the majo* 
fi^ to decree that he should be surrendered acc<»dingly. Bnt 
met diey had taken tkoA resointidn, Aristodicus the son of 
Heradides, one of the principal men of the city, either dis- 
training ihe fakfa of the oracle, or suspecting the sincerity of 
the consalters, prevented &em from actkig in that manner : 
till at last oth^ messengers, amoii(g whom was Aiistodietts^ 
went to inquire concerning Pactyas. 

CUX. When they arrived at Branchidse, Aristodieus con- 
sulted the oracle in ^e naane of tJie rest, using ihewe words : 
** O king, Pactyas the Lydian came to us as a suppliant, to 
** avoid a violent death from the hwds of the Pei^tiians. They 

y It will ]be proper to semark, that there 'port of Pasoimiis, inthe vicmity of E^bitf 
were two places of tlttt name; and that sos. Bdoe, 
this must not be confounded with the 
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now demand him, and order the CymsBans to give Uan np. 

We, who are under great apprehensions of the Persian power, 

haTe not yet dared to surrender the suppliant, till we shall be 
" plainly informed by thee what we ought to do in this con- 
** jectuxe." Thus spoke Aristodicus ; but the oraole gave the 
same answer as before, and again admonished them to sur- 
render Pactyas to the Persians. Upon which Aristodicus, in 
pursuance of the -design he had formed, walking round the 
temple, took away all the sparrows and other birds he found 
in the nests that were within the limits of the place; and when 
he had so^one, it is reported, a voice was heard from the in- 
nermost part of the temple, directing these words to Aristodi- 
cus : '^ O thou most impious of all men, how darest thou thus 
*' tear my suppliants from under my protection?" Aristodicus 
readily answered, *' Art thou then so careful to succour thy 

suppliants, and yet so forward to command the Cymaeans to 

abandon Pactyas to the Persians ?" '^ Yes," said the yoice, 
'^ I command it; that by having acted impiously, you may the 
" sooner perish, and never more disturb the oracle with ques- 
" tions of like natmce." 

CLX. When this last answer was brought to Oyme, the 
people, being unwilling either by surrendering Pactyas to be 
destroyed, or to draw a war upon themselves by protecting 
him, sent him away to Mitylene. Some say, the Mitylenee- 
ans, upon a message they received from Mazares, agreed to 
dieliver Pactyas into his hands for a certain reward; but I 
cannot affirm this, because the thing was never effected. For 
the Cymseans, being informed of what was doing in Mitylene, 
dispatched a vessel to Lesbos, and transported Pactyas to 
Chios, where he was taken by violence from the temple of 
Minerva Poliuchus', and delivered up by. the CMans; who in 
recompence were put into possession of Atameus, a place 
situate in Mysia over against Lesbos. In this manner Pac- 
tyas fell into the hands of the Persians, and was kept under 
confinement, in order to b0 conducted to > Cyrus, And for a 
long time after this action, none of the Chians would use the 
barley '^ .of Artaneus in their offerings to the Gods, or make any 
confection of the fruits produced by that eountnr ; but the 
whole growth of those lands was kept away from the temples. 

CLXI. When the Chians had delivered up Pactyas, Ma- 
zares marched with hk forces against those who had assisted 

« 'niat is, Patroness or Protectoress of Iliad vi. ver. 297. Larcker. 
the citadel. At Athens the town was *■ They used to sprinkle on the head of 

called AffTO and the citadel woKts, Cita- the victim barley mixed with salt, which 

•dels were under the protection of this the Latins called mola udsa; hence the 

Goddess, and she also had usually a tern- word immolate. Larcker, 
pie in them, as in that of Troy in Homer's 
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in ibesieging Tabalns ; -and having first destroyed Priene, he 
over-ran ail the plain that lies by the river Maeander, and 
abandoned the booty to his army. But after he had ikreal^d 
the Magnesians in the same manner, he fell sick and died* 

CLXII. Upon which, H^agus, i^o was also a Mede, 
and the same person that, hsmmg been entertained by Asty- 
ages at an impious feast and assisted Gyms in ascending the 
throne, came down to command the army in his place. This 
man being appointed general by Cyrus, and arriving in Ionia, 
took several cities by throwing up earthworks to the walls, 
after he had forced the people to retire within their fortified 
places. Phocasa was the &st of the Ionian cities that he 
attacked. 

CLXIII. These Phocseans were the first of all the Gre- 
cians who undertook long voyages, and discovered the coasts 
of Adria, Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus^ They made 
their expeditions in galleys of fifty oars, and used no ships of 
a rounder form. When they arrived at Tartessus they were 
kindly [received by Arganthonius, the king of that country, 
who had 4|{en reigned fourscore years, and lived to the age of 
one hunAiiftd and twenty. They had so much of his favour, 
that he at first solicited them to leave Ionia, and to settle in any 
part of his kingdom they should choose ; but afterwards^ find- 
ing he could not prevml with the Phocseans to accept his 
offer, and hearing they were in great danger from the increas- 
ing power of the Mede% he presented them with treasure to 
defray the expence of building a wall round their city ; which 
he did with so liberal a hand, that the Vhole structure, c(mi- 
prehendmg no small number of stades in circumference, was 
built with large and well-compacted stone. 

CLXIV. Harpagus having arrived with his army before 
this city, first sent in a message to acquaint the Phoca^ans 
within, that if they would demolish one of the towers built 
upon their wall, and consecrate one edifice '^, he would rest 
contented. The PhocsBans, detesting slavery, answered, that 
they would take one day to deliberate touching his proposal, 
if in the mean time he would draw off his forces from about 



^ Tartessus was situated between the 
two branches of the Boetis, (now Gua- 
dalquiyer,) through which it discharges 
itself into the sea. 

*^ Laicher confidently puts, of Cr(Bms, 
since the walls of Fhocsa appear to haye 
been built before Cyrus became formida- 
ble ; he changes TAiiSov into Avd6v, 

^ Commentators understand a temple. 
Reiske wishes to add rif MiSfty after Jfv. 
Bui the Pefsians did not confine their 



deity in walls. Perhaps, savs Weaseling, 
Harpagus was satisfied with their conse< 
crating one building, as a token of their 
subjection. For my own part, I think 
that the kin^, having a palace in every 
large town m his domimons, the buildr 
ing which Harpagus demanded, was pro- 
bably intendea for his residence, when- 
ever he might happen to visit Phocsa; or 
it might perhaps be intended for the j[0- 
vemor, his representative. Larchst, 

m2 
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the city. Harpagus said^ that though he ireU knew their de« 
sign, yet he would pemiit them to eonsult together, as they 
desired. But when he had withdrawn Im anay^ the Phof 
cseans niade ready their ships ; and haying put their wives, 
children, smd goods on board, together with the images and 
other things dedicated in their temples, except pictured, and 
works of brass or stone ; they themselves embarked likewise^ 
and set sail for Chios : so that the Persians at their return 
found the city desolate, and abandoned by all the inhabittots. 

CLXy. The PhoGseaiis arriving in Chios, derired to pur- 
chase the (Enussian islands of the Chkms ; but because the 
Chians would not consent to sell them, lest diey should be- 
come the seat of trade, and their own island be excluded, 
they embarked again, directing their course to Cjrmns^; 
where, by the admonition of an oracte, they had built a oitjf, 
which they named Alalia, twenty years before. Arganthoniua 
was at that time dead. In their passage to Cymus, turning 
in at Phocaea, they cut in {ueces the Persian garrison left by 
Harpagus in the city. Having destroyed these PersiaBS* 
they pronounced terrible imprecaticms against those who 
should stay behind ; and bound themselves by mutual oaths^ 
never to return to Phocasa, till a burning ball of iron^ which 
they threw into the sea on that occasitm, should appear again 
unextmguished. Nevertheless; as they were making towards 
Cymus, more than one half of the ieet, moved by regret and 
affection for their native country, broke throi^h all these en- 
gagements, and returned to PhoGsea; while tiie rest, resolv- 
ing to observe the oaths they had tak^i, pursued their voyage 
from the GEinussian islands to Cymus. 

CLXVI. When they arrived there, they built divers tem^ 
pies, and lived five years in one community with the former 
colony. But beoause in that time they had ravaged the terrifo-' 
ries of all thesr neighbours, the Tyrrhenians and Carthagmiana 
combined together to make war against them, each nation 
with sixty ships. The Phocaeans on their part fitted out their 
fleet, consisting in all of nxty sail also ; and coming up with the 
enemy in the sea of Sardinia, fought and conquered, but ob-> 
tained a Cadmean victory* ; for forty of their own ships were 



« Herodotus occdsionally mentions 
most of the larger islands lA the Mediter- 
ranean ; Cymus is Corsica. Rennell, p. 42. 

' This is the proper signification of the 
word iitipoQ, as we may see in Hesych. 
and Siudas. Hence it signified a mass 
of stone ; in which sense it b taken by 
Horace, E^. xs'u v. 25. 

Sei Jwrmmu in kwc : Hmul imi$ mua re- 



Vadis Uvata, ne redire sit nefas, 

Larcher* 

9 This became a prorerb to express ai 
victory, which was mournful to the con- 

2ucror. Various reasons are given by 
[emrchius and Suidas for the proverb* 
Sui&a» amongst others, says diat it be<< 
came a proverb, because Cadmus havag 
destroyed the dragon, which guaided a 
founlain sacred to Mars» lived afterwafds 
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smdc ; and all ike rest, hariiig lost their prows, were utterly 
disabled. After this action returning to Alalia, they put their 
wives and children on board again, with as much of their 

Bods as they could carry off, and leaving Cymus, sailed to 
legium^. 

CLXYII. Of those Phoca^ns that lost their ships in the 
fight, many fell into the hands of the Carthaginians and 
l^^henians, who divided them by lot, and having taken them 
on shore, stoned them to death in the territory of Agylla^ 
After which, all the men and cattle that passed by that spot, 
where the VhoctbanB who had been stoned lay, became dis- 
torted, lame, and seissed with convulsions. In this extremity 
the Aigyllians, bein? desirous to expiate the crime, had re^ 
eourse to the oracle of Delphi; and the Pythian enjoined 
them to use those rites, which they still observe ; for they com- 
memorate the death of the Phocseans with great magnificence, 
and established gymnastic and equestrian contests. This was 
the fate of these Phocseans ; and as for the rest, who fled to 
Bhegium, they left that place, and in CEnotria built a city, 
which is now called Hyela^, by the advice of a certain Posi- 
donian ; who told them they had mistaken Ae oracle, and 
that the Pythian meant they should build a monument for 
Cymus the bero^ and not a city in the island of that name. 

CLXVIII. The conduct of the Teians in this conjuncture 
was not uadike that of the Phocseans. For when Harpagus 
by the advantage of his earthworks had made himself master 
of their walls, all the Teians went on board their ships, and, 
traaqporting themselves to Thrace, settled in the city of Ab^ 
dera; which Timesius™ of Clazomene had formerly founded ; 
but was afterwards driven out by the Thracians, who would 
not stffier him to continue in possession of the place ; where 



for eight years, in servitude to that God. 
See further particulars inErasmi Adagia. 

^ It is very surprising that Herodotus 
passes over m silence the foundation of 
Marseilles. The accounts of its founda- 
tion are collected by Larcher in a^ long 
note. 

' ThiswasCsreinECroria; this name 
is still preserved in its modem name of 
Cervetere, abridged ^m Cere vetere, 
which means ancient Cere. Lareher, 
^ ^ This the Latins called- Velta ; it was 
situated in the tract between Paestum 
and Cs^e Pafinurus. (Enotria was after- 
wards called Lucania. 

t Cymus the son of Hercnlefl gave his 
name to the island. The grammarian 
Servius is the only one whomentioBS Urn. 
Larehm'. 



^ Larcher, on the authority of Plu- 
tarch and JElian, reads Timenas; he was 
governor of Clazomene, and of great in- 
tegrity. Envy, which always persecutes 
such characters, at last effected his dis- 
grace. He was for a time regardless of its 
consequences; but it at length banished 
him from his country. He was passing 
by a school, before which the boys, dis- 
missed by their master, were playing. 
Two of tliem were quarrelling about a 
piece of strim^. " I wish," says one,. 
" I might so dash out the brains of Ti- 
" mesius." He concluded from this that 
]ie must be universally disliked, and 
therefore he voluntarily banished him- 
self. JE&an. Var. ffist. xu. 9. Plu- 
tarch (Repab.) relates the same story. 
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yet he is honoured as a hero, at this time^ by the Teians of 
Abdera. 

CLXIX. These were the only people of all the lonians, 
who chose rather to abandon their country than submit to 
servitude. The rest, except the Milesians, were conquered 
by Harpagus, after they had as strenuously defended their 
several cities, as those who left the country ; and when they 
were forced to surrender to a superiqr power, they continued 
to inhabit the same places, and submitted to the will of the 
conqueror. But the Milesians having made a league with 
Cyrus, as I said before, kept themselves quiet during these 
commotions. And in this manner the lonians of the conti- 
nent were a second time enslaved ** ; which put the Islanders 
under such consternation, that they readily made their sub- 
mission to Cyrus. 

CLXX. Yet, as the lonians, even in these circumstances^ 
were permitted to meet in the Panionian council, I am informed 
that Bias of Priene offered them such salutary advice in one 
of those assemblies, that if they had hearkened to him, they 
might have been the most happy of all the Grecians. For he 
counselled the lonians to transport themselves in their ships 
to Sardinia in one body, then to bmld one city for all the 
lonians, by which means they would not only be delivered 
from servitude, but inhabiting the most considerable of the 
islands, and governing the rest, would become prosperous ; 
whereas should they continue in Ionia, he saw no hope of re- 
covering their liberty. This was the counsel of Bias the Prie- 
nean, after the lonians were subdued ; but Thales the Mile- 
sian, who was of Phoenician descent, gave them the most 
useful advice before that calamity happened, in admonishing 
the lonians to constitute one general council of the whole 
league in the city of Teos, which stands in the centre of 
Ionia ; and to esteem all the rest of the inhabited cities as so 
many different tribes. Such were the sentunents of those 
two persons. 

CLXXI. Harpagus having subdued Ionia, led his army,, 
which he reinforced with lonians and iEolians, against the 
Carians, Caunians, and Lycians. The Carians came from 
the islands to inhabit on the continent. They were ancieptly 
called Leleges, and lived in the islands^ under the protection 
of Minos, paying no kind of tribute, that I could ever find by 
inquiring into the remotest times. But when he had occasion 
for mariners, they assisted him with their ships in the great 

"^ See chapters, 6 and 28. of them to his children. Probably he 

o Thucydides (book i. ch. 4.) says, expelled them only from some, but left 

that Minos expelled the Carians from them - in ediers on certain conditions^ 

the Cyclades, and gave the government Larcher, . . 
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conquests he made, and raised themselves to a higher degree 
of reputation than any other nation. They were the inventors 
of three things now in use among the Grecians. For the 
Carians were the first who wore a crest upon their hehnets ; 
adorned their shields with various figures ; and invented the 
handle Py by which they are managed ; whereas, before this in- ^ 
vention, all who used shields, carried them without handles, 
directing them with leathern thongs, which hung round their 
necks and left shoulders. After a long time, the Dorians and 
lonians expelled the Carians from the islands, who then set- 
tled on the continent : and this account the Cretans give of 
the Carians. But the Carians, not assenting to these things, 
affirm they were originally inhabitants of the continent, and 
always went under the same name. In testimony of which 
they shew an ancient temple at Mylasa^i, dedicated to the Ca- 
rian Jupiter ; where the Mysians and Lydians are admitted 
to participate with the Carians in their worship, as nations of 
the same blood. For, say they, Lydus and Mysus were bro^ 
thers to Car, and on that account the use of this temple is 
communicated to their posterity; and not to any other people, 
though of the same language with the Carians. 

CLXXII. The Caunians, as I conjecture, are originally 
of the country they inhabit, though they say their ancestors 
came from Crete '^. But whether they have accommodated 
their language to that of the Carians, or the Carians have 
formed their speech by the Caunians, I cannot determine with 
certainty. In their customs and manners the Caunians re- 
semble no other nation, not even the Carians ; accounting it 
very becoming for men, women, and boys, to drink in great 
companies, with their fnends, and with those of the same age. 
They anciently worshipped the Gods of other nations, but 
afterwards changing their opinion, and resolving to have no 
other than their own national deities, they all armed them- 
selves, both young and old, and brandishing their spears in 
the air, marched up to the mountains of Calinda ; crying as 
they went, that they were expelling the foreign Gods out of 
their country. 

CLXXIII. The Lycians derive their original from Crete, 



9 It appears from Homer, (Iliad viii. 
V. 193.) tbat in the time of );he Trojan 
war, the buckler had two handles of 
wood, one through which the arm was 
passed, the other was grasped by the 
band to reeukite its movement. Sopho- 
cles therefore (Ajax, 576.) has not ob- 
served the proper fashion, in nving the 
shield of Ajax a handle of leather. 



4 This city was more decorated with 
temples, &c. than any in Caria. It is 
now called Melasso, or Marmora, from 
its auaxries of beautiful white marble. 

'Now called Candia: for an account 
of its present circumstances, see Savary's 
Letters on Greece. M. De Sainte Croix 
has given an excellent account of its an- 
cient legislation, in his work entitled, 
Des Andena Gouvemement Fed^ratifik 
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wUeh in atMoent time was eatirelj in the poMesoon of bar- 
barians'. But Sarpedon and Ifioos, the sons of Europa, con- 
tending for tbe kingdom, Sarpedon, b^g defeated by Minos, 
inras driven out <rf* the island with ^il his partizans, and land- 
ing in Asia, settled in Milyas; for that was ike aneient name 
of the country whiek the Lycians now inhaint, though the 
Milyans were then caUed Solymi. During the reign if Sar- 
pedon they went by the name they brought with them into 
Asia ; and in our time are by their neighbours called Termi- 
Kans. But when Lycus the son of Pandion was compelled 
by his brother JBgeus to quit Athens, he fled to Sarpedon 
and the TermilsB^ and from him the people began to be named 
Lycians. Hieir eu9toms are, for the most part, derived from 
the Cretans and Carians; but they have one peculiar to 
themsdives, in which they d^ier from all other nations. For 
they take their mumes Gp&m their mothers S and not from th^ 
fathers"; so that if any one be asked who he is, and of wiiat 



* In the i«mote9t times Crete was in- 
liabited by baii>anaj)s, and its inhabit- 
ants were called Eteocretes, (i. e. true 
Cretans.) They were supposed to be 
Autochthones, and were governed by a 
king Bfimed Cves. Aiter several gener- 
ations the Felasgians seized on part of 
the island. The third nation consisted 
of Dorians, who came chiefly from the 
country round mount Olympus, under 
the conduct of Tectamus, son of Dorus, 
and of Achsus from Laconia. This 
Tecfeamcs afterwards became king of the 
island, and married the daughter of 
Cretheus, by whom he had Asterius. 
During the reign of Asterius, Jupiter 
carried oiF Europa from Phoenicia, who 
bove Minos, Ehadamanthus, and Sarpe- 
don. Asterius afterwards married Eu- 
ropa, and as he had no sons of his own, 
he adopted the ^ons of Jupiter, and left 
them bis kingdom, Minos was fathfir 
of Lycastus, who was father to Minos 
the Second, who equipped a fleet, and 
became master of the sea. He espoused 
Pasiphae, by whom he had Androgens, 
Ariadne, &c. A mixed tribe of barba- 
rians occupied Crete in the fourth place, 
who in time learnt the Greek language, 
which they found already established 
there. Lastly, after the return of the 
Heradids, the Argians and LacedaB- 
monians sent colonies thither. Lareker, 

' Bell^Qphon slew a wild boar, which 
destroyed idl the cattle and fruits of the 
Xanthians, and received no lecompenie 
§ox his services. He ithezefoie pmyed to 
Neptime, and obtained from him, that 



all the fields of tiie Xanthians should 
eadiale a saU dew* and be umversaUy 
corrupted. This continued, till regaru- 
ing tne supplications of the women, he 
prayed a second lime to Neptune, to 
jemove this. Htmie a law was instituted 
among the Xanthians, that they should 
derive their names from their mothers, 
and not from their fathers. Piutardt on 
the virtues of TTmwm. 

I am more inclined to believe that a 
promiscuous intercourse existed among 
this half civilized people, the wom^i be- 
longing to those who ooiiLd first seize 
them; and as they afterwards became 
the property of those who could carry 
them off, or had the art to seduce them ; 
and as tiieohildren of those iiregidar oon- 
nections must therefore be ignorant of their 
fathers, they took the name of their mo- 
ther. The country of the Xanthians was 
in Lyoia. If this ottstimi fommenoed 
with the Xanthians, the Lyoians doubt- 
less adopted it. Amongst these people 
the inheritance descended to the oaugh- 
ters, tlie sons were excluded, hmrcher, 

° They also call themselves sons of 
Thetis, as I have mentioned in another 
place ; this probably they did in oonse- 
q[uenoe of the strange custom here meor 
tioned; and to confrmitihelike ridiculoiis 
fictions of other nations. 

Moreover, over the different eonqia^ 
nies (ra Stw^ifia, .or Av^fiud) inlo 
Wbiohihe Cretans wtfedivided«.awoBiaB 
presided, had the care and maBagement 
of the (whole famib|r, provided for ithem, 
and at table distributed the ohaioaat 
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family^ he reoouiits his maternal genealogy, in the female 
line. Besides^ if a free-born woman many a seryant, her 
children enjoy the full privilege of citizens ; but should a 
man of ever so high dignity marry a foreigner or a concubine, 
nis children would be incapable of any honour. 

CLXXIV. The Carians were subdued by Harpagus» 
without doing any memorable action in their defence : and 
all the Grecians that inhabit those parts behaved themselves 
with as little courage. Among these were the Cnidians, a 
Lacedaemonian colony, whose territories descend to the Trio- 
pian sea. This region, beginning at the Bybassian peninsula, 
is entirely surrounded by water, except a small space, which 
is about nve stades in breadth, having on the north side the 
Ceramic ^ph, and on the south-west the sea which flows 
around BUuodes and Syme. The Cnidians there, while the 
arms of Harpagus were employed in the conquest of Ionia, 
fonned a design to cut tlurough the isthmus, and to make 
their country an island. For the whole of their dominions 
were within the isthmus. But as they were carrying on that 
work with great diligence, the shivers of the stones broken 
by their instruments, flew about so thick, and wounded so 
many men in the body, and particularly in the eyes ; that falling 
into great consternation, and imagining some divine power 
had interposed, diey sent to inquire of the Delphian oracle 
concerning this obstruction ; and, as the Cnidians say, had 
the following answer, from the Pythian : 

Build here no toweis, nor through the isthmus cut : 
Had the God pleas'd that this should be an isle. 
The sea had wash'd your coast in every part '• 

Upon the reception of this oracle, the Cnidians desisted from 
their work, and when Harpagus appeared with his army, 
surrendered without resistance. 
CLXXy. But the Pedasiaos inhabiting a midland coun- 



pieces to those who had distinguished 
themselves, either at home or abroad. 
This female government arose firom the 
foregoing plea, their pretended descent 
from Thetis : but the youth imder seven* 
teen were under the care of a master, 
who was called their father. See Meur- 
sius, c. 16, 17. Greta, 

* This answer of the oracle brings to 
mind an historical anecdote, which may 
be here introduced. The Dutch offered 
Charles the Second of Spain to make 
the Tagtts navigable as far as lisbon at 
their own expence, provided he would 
suffer them to exact, ror a certain number 
of years, a stipulated duty on merchan- 
dize, which snould pass that way.. It 

VOL. I. 



was their intention to make the Man- 
sanazer navigable from Madrid to the 
place where it joins the Tagiis. After 
a sage deliberation, the council of Cas- 
tile returned this remarkable answer: 
If it had pleased God to make these 
rivers navigable, the intervention of hu- 
man industry would not have been ne- 
cessary; as they are not so already, it 
" does not appear thatPtovidenceintenid- 
" ed them to be so. Such an undertaking 
" would be, seemingly, to violate the de- 
" ciees of heaven, and to attempt the 
" amendment of those apparent imper- 
" fectioDS visible in its works." Clarhe^i 
LeiUn on tha Spaniih Nottan. JUtUr 
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trj» ffltoate fliboy« Hiilieamfuuiis^ were the only people of 
Caria iJmt opposed Harpagvs wiik vigour. For retiring to 
a moiiBtaiii called Lyda« they fortified and defended them- 
aeiyes valiantly, and were not subdued without great diffi* 
culty. When any sinister event is abo>«t to fall upon the 
Pedamans and their neighbours, a long beard shoots suddenly 
from . the chin of Minerva's priestess^, and this prodigy has 
thrice happened. 

CLXXYI. The Pedasians then were, after some time, 
subdued. The Lycians, when Harpagus marched towards 
the Xantifiian plain, went out to mteet hiih, and though in- 
£mor in number, diispiayed feats of valour. Butbeia^ over^ 
powered with numbers, and forced to retire into the city, 
they put their wives, children, and servants, with all their 
riches, into the citadel, and set fire to the j^ace'. WhieJi 
when they had d0iie, and all was burnt, they engaged them- 
selves by ibe stnmgest oaths to die together; and to that 
end retiuming to the field of battle, they renewed the %ht» 
aiKl were cut in pieces to the last man. All the XantUao 
Lycians of our age are descended firom strangers, except 
eighty famSies, which being absent at the time of i3m ior- 
vasion, escaped with life. Thus Xanthus feU into the hands of 
Harpagus ; and Caunia almost in the same manner ; for the 
CftUBians were accustomed to follow the example &£ the X^- 
eians. 

" CLXXVII. While Harpagus subdued the lower, Cyrus 
conquered the upper Asia, by reducing every nation, and 
passing by no one. But I shall forbear to mention the greater 
part of his actions, and content myself to relate those which 
gave him most trouble, and are most wotihj of being nar- 
rated. 

CLXXYIII. When he had reduced all the continent of 



y See Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. iii. 
€h. 2. We express ourselves surprised at 
the blind credulity of the ancients : pos- 
terity, in its turn, ivill be astonished at 
ours, without being on this account per- 
haps at all more wise. Larcher, 

The liquefying of the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples, which by the ma- 
jority of the people there, it would at 
this day be thougnt impiety to doubt, is 
recited in a very lively and entertaining 
manner by Dr. Moore, and is an instance 
of creduli^ no less striking than the one 
recorded by Herodotus of the Carian 
priestesses. Beloe. 

*■ Similar despair actuated the Xan- 
tMans, when Brutus laid siege to thdr 
city, (Plutarch in Bruto.) When they 



were endeavouring to set jBre to the en- 
gines of the Romans, a violent wind 
carried the flames to the walls, so that 
some houses tooK fire. The Romans, 
ordered by Brutus, ran to extingmsh h, 
but were repelled by the Xanthians* 
who did all they could to assist the 
flames. Not only men and women, but 
even boys and cluldren leaped into the 
flames, others threw themselves from the 
walls, others fell on their parents swords* 
opening their hreasts aaa desiring to be 
stain. Larcher, 

The burning of the city of Moscow, 
by the Ruseaans when invaided by Boisa- 
parte, beazs some resemblance t6 the 
above deed. 
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Ana, he resolved to invade Awyria^ which oontams manj' 
famous cities ; but the principal in strength and name is Ba* 
hylon, where the seat of the kingdom was fixed^ after the 
destruction of Nineveh. Babyism stands in a spacious plain, 
and being perfectly square^ shews a front' on every side, of 
one hundred and twenty 8tades% which make up the sum of 
four hundred and eighty stades in the whole circumference. 
So great was the size of the city of Babylon. It was adorned 
in a manner which surpasses any city we are acquainted with^. 
In the fib*st place, a wide and deep ditch, always supplied 
with water, encompasses the wall ; next there is a wall two 
hundred royal cubhs in height, and fifty in breadth; every 
royal cubit containing three digits more than the common. 

CLXXIX. And here I think myself obliged to give some 
account, how the Babylonians, employed the earth that was 
taken out of so large a ditch, and in what manner the wall 
was built As they dug the ditch, they made bricks of the 
earth that was taken out, and when they had shaped a conve- 
ment number, they baked them in furnaces prepared for thai 
purpose. The cement they used was a bituminous substance 
heated on the fire ; «k1 every thirty orders of bricks were 
compacted together with an intermixture of reeds *^. With 
these materials they first built up the sides of the ditch, and 
afterwards the wall in the same manner. Certain edifices, 
consisting only of one story, were placed oft the edges of the 



* The following are the statements of different authors, respecting the measures of 
Babylon. 



* 


Circuit in 
stades. 


Height of the 
walls. 


Breadth of the 
walls. 


Herodotus • • • 

Pliny, 60 M. P.... 

Ctesias 

Clitarchus 

Curtius 

SCrabo 


... .480. ... 

... .40\/. ... 
... .OOv. ... 

... .365. ... 
• . . . 3oo * • • . 

.... Ood • * « • 


cubits feet 
200 300 


cubits feet 
50 75 




• 300 




100 150 


32 


50 75 


32 







* 56 OrgytsB ara. given, it shoidd pro- 
bably be S> cubits. It appears highly 
probable that 360 or 365 stades was the 
true statement of Uie circumference. 
The 480 of Herodotus, taking a stade at 
491 feet, would give about 126 square 
miles» or 8 times the area of London. 
It is evident however from Quintua 
Curtius that tlie whole was not buUt on. 

For an accurate account of the re* 
mains and situation of Babylon, the 
reader is referred to the dabortte pidin 



lication of Rennel, sect. 14. 

*> The greatest eities of Europe give 
but a faint idea of diat grandeur which 
all historians unanimiously ascribe to the 
famous city of Babylon. i>ut«ns. 

c It is not perhaps very easy to deter- 
mine the use of the layers of reeds* 
where the cement was of so tenacious a 
Quality. Layers were however intro- 
auced at different distances : each method 
had probably a reference to some parti- 
cular object or use which we cannet 
widerstand. H4»iia2« 

n2 
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waQ, frontiQg each other, and a space was left between those 
buildings sufficient for turning a chariot with four horses 
abreast. In the circumference of the wail one hundred gates 
of brass ^ are seen, with frames^ of Ihe same metal. Eight 
days' journey from Babylon stands another city, called Is% on 
a river of tne same name, that falls into the Euphrates, and 
brings down great quantities of bitumen in lumps. From 
thence the bitumen was brought that was us^d in the wall of 
Babylon. 

CLXXX. In this manner Babylon was encompassed with 
a wall ; it consists of two parts, separated from each other by 
the river Euphrates; which descending from the mountains of 
Armenia, becomes broad, deep, and rapid, and falls into the 
Red sea. The arms of the wall are carried close down to 
the river, at those points angles are formed, and a rampart of 
burnt bricks extends along each bank of the river. The city, 
which abounds in houses three or four stories in height, is m- 
vided into straight streets, both the others and the transverse 
ones which lead to the river. At the end of each street a 
little gate is formed in the wall which extends along the river, 
so that there are as many gates as streets. These are all 
made of brass, and lead down to the edge of the river. 

CLXXXI. The wall which I have mentioned is its chief 
defence ; but within it another is built, not much inferior in 
strength, though not altogether so thick ; and besides these» 
buildings are raised in the centre of each division, in one the 
royal palace^, which is very spacious and strong; and in the 
other, the temple of Jupiter Belus^ being a square building. 



« See Isaiah chap. zly. 2. 

^ In the Greek araOfjiol galviekpOvpa : 
the posts and the part over the gate. 

« We still find bitumen at Hit on the 
Euphrates, 128 miles above Hillah, which 
probably is the same as this Is, which 
should have been written It, Rennet. 

' Herodotus has not said in which of 
the divisions of the city the temple and 
palace respectively stood ; but it may be 
pretty clearly couected from Diodorus, 
that the temple stood on the east side, 
and the palace on the west; and the re- 
mains found at the present day accord 
with this idea. Bennel, 

t The temples of the ancients consisted 
of a large space enclosed by walls, in 
which were courts and groves, pieces of 
water, and sometimes apartments for the 
priests; and lastly the temple, properly 
so called, and where most frequently the 
priests alone were allowed to enter. The 
whole enclosure was named t6 Itpbv; the 



temple,properly BO called, or the residence 
of the Deity, was named va^Q, lonic^^ 
vrib^, the cell: it is obvious that this last 
b the place particularly alluded to. 
Lurcher. 

This is in all probability the tower of 
Babel, repaired by Belus the 2nd king of 
Babylon, who is frequently confounded 
by ancient historians with Belus the First, 
or Nimrod. Berosus the Chaldee men- 
tions that the tower of Babel was erected 
by giants, who waged war with the Gods, 
and were diimeTsed, and that the edifice 
was beaten down b^ the winds. That it 
was constructed with burnt bricks, (as 
related in Gen. xi. 3.) is attested by 
Justin, Quintns Curtius, Vitruvius, and 
other heathen writers, and also by the 
relations of modem travellers, who have 
described its ruins, which are about 5 
miles distant from HeUah, and 950 yards 
from the bank of the Euphrates, and are 
called by the natives Mukallibe, (or 
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extended to the len^h of two stades on every side, and hav- 
ing gates of brass, as may still be seen in our time. In the 
midst of this temple stands a solid tower, of one stade in 
height, and in breadth of the same measure. On this tower 
another is built, and a third upon that, till they make up the 
number of eisrht. The ascent to these is by a circular way, 
carried roun/the outside of the buUding to the highest pJ. 
About the middle of the ascent there is an apartment and 
, resting seats, on which those who go up may sit down and 
rest; and within the uppermost tower a spacious chapel is 
built, in which a table of gold stands at the side of a large 
couch magnificently adorned. No image is seen in this place; 
nor is any mortal permitted to remain there by night, (as the 
Chaldaeans*', who are priests of this temple, say,) except only a 
woman chosen by the God out of the whole nation. 

GLXXXII. They affirm for a truth, which nevertheless I 
think incredible, that the God comes by night, and lies in the 
bed : which resembles the account given by the Egyptians of 
their temple at Thebes. For there also a woman lies in the 
temple of Jupiter, and neither of these are suspected to have 
the company of men ; in the same manner also the priestess, 
who utters the oracles at PatarsB in LyciaS when answers are 
given ; where, though they have not a constant oracle, yet 
when an answer is to be delivered, she is shut up during the 
night in the temple with the God. 

CXXXIII. In a chapel, which stands below, within the 
temple of Babylon, there is a large image of gold, represent- 
ing Jupiter sitting; a large table of gold stands by him; the 
throne also and the footstool are of gold, which to get her 
weigh eight hundred talents, as the Chaldssans affirm. With- 
out this chapel is an altar of gold ; and another of a greater 
size, which is used when cattle of full age are sacrificed ; for 
on the golden altar no other than sucking victims may be of- 
fered. On the great altar the Chaldaeans consume yearly the 
weight of a thousand talents in incense, when they celebrate 
the festival of this God. There formerly stood within the 
precincts of the temple, a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits 



Majelibe,) which meaoa overturned. See 
Faber's HorsB Mosaic, vol. i. p. 146 — 1 70. 
Dr. Hale's Analysis, vol. i. p. 350 — 355. 
Mr. Rick's Memoirs of the Auins of Ba- 
bylon, and Sir R. K. Porter's Travels, 
vol. ii. p, 308 — 332. 

b Belus came originally from Egypt. 
He went, accompanied by other £r|fp- 
tiuis, to Babylon ; there he established 
priests: these axe the people who are 
called Chaldeans by the Babylonians, 



The Chaldeans carried to Babylon the 
science of astrology, which they learned 
from the Egyptian priests. Larcher, 

' Accordmg to Servius, Apollo com- 
municated his oracles at Patane during 
the six winter months, and at Delos in 
the six summer. Larcher, 

Horace probably alludes to this in the 
line, 

Velita et Patareut Apollo,. 

Od. in. iv. 64. 
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hisli^, whicb because I did not see, I ahidl oeij relate what 
I heard from the Chaldaeans ; who say» that Danus the son of 
HystaspeSy having formed a design to take away this statue, 
had not courage to effect his purpose : but that Xerxes the 
son of Darius not only took the statue, but killed the priest 
who had forbidden him to remove it. In this maimer the 
temple of Jupiter Belus is built and adorned ; not to mention 
divers other donations consecrated there by private persons. 

CLXXXrV. There were many others who reigned ov«r 
Babylon, and strengthened the walls and beautified the tem- 
ples, (whose names I will mention in my account of the af- 
fairs of Assyria^) but two women particularly. The first of 
these, named Semiaramis°^, lived five generations before the 
other, and raised mounds along the {dain which are worthy of 
being visited ; for before the river was wont to form a lake 
over the whole plain. 

^ CLXXXV. But the other, whose name was Nitocris, hav- 
ing afterwards obtained the kingdom, and being much more 
provident, not only- left monuments of herself, which I shall 
describe ; but when she saw the power of the Modes grown 
formicl'ible and restless, and that they had taken the city of 
Nineveh, with divers others, she made all imaginable provi- 
sion for the defence of her territories. To tlmt end in the 
first place, by causing channels to be dug above Babylon, she 
made the Euphrates, which before ran in a straight line, so 
very winding, that in its course it comes three times to Arde- 
rica, an Assyrian village ; and to this day, those Who go from 
our sea to Babylon °, when they go down the Euphrates to- 
wards it, are compelled to touch at Arderica three times, on 
three several days. She raised on either side banks, which 
deserve admiration for their size and height. At a consider- 
able distance above Babylon, turning aside a little from the 
river, she caused a spacious lake to.be made, four hundred 
and twenty stades over on every side ; and in depth till the 
workmen came to water. The earth that was dug out was 
heaped up on the sides of the river and formed the embank- 
ments ; when it was completely dug, she brought stones and 



^ Beloe says, that it is by no means 
impossible but that this might be the 
identical image which Nebuchadnezzar 
set up. See Daniel iii. 1. 

< See note, chap. 106. 

■^ There were sereral princesses of this 
name; Herodotus distinctly marks which 
he alludes to. Larcker, 

It may be worth while to observe the 
different opinions of authors, about the 
time when Semiramis is supposed to 



have Kved. According to Syncellus she 
lived 2177yrs.B.C. 

Petayius 2060 

H«loicus 2248 

Eusebius 1984 

Mr. Jackson .... 1964 

Archbp. Usher . • I21& 

FhibBiblius ..1200 

Herodotus 713 Bryant, 

a literally; from this sea, i. e. the 
Mediterranean : ne uses the same exprea- 
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Iratit tiie sides of it with them* These two things she per- 
fonnedy and made the riyer winding* and this trendi a lake, 
in order lliat the current, being broken by frequent tamings, 
might be more slow* and the navigation to Babylon tedious ; 
or, if they should leave (heir ships ^ and endeavour to march 
by land, the great circumference oi the lake might check' 
them. All this was done in that part of the country which 
lies next to &e Medes, and is their short^t way to Babylon ; 
to the end they might have no opportunities of discovering her 
affairs by an easy communication with the Assyrians. 

CLXXXVI. These defences she made around the city by 
digging!^, and after tliey were completed^made this addition* 
For considering that Babylon was divided by the river into 
two parts, and that all persons, who passed from one side to 
Ae other during the reigns of former kings, had been neces- 
sitated to make use of boats, which in my opinion was very 
troublesome, she provided the following remedy ; and after 
having sunk the receptacle for the lake I mentioned before, 
left this also for a monument of her fame. She ordered stones 
to be cut of large dimensions; and when they were ready and 
the place was completely dug, she turned the current of the 
Euphrates into that place. While this was filling, and the an- 
cient channel had become drv, she lined the banks of the river 
on both sides with a facing of burnt bricks, where it flows past 
the city, and also the descents, which lead from the gates to 
the river, in the same manner as the walls were built. Which 
having done, she built a bridge about the midst of the city 
with the stones she had prepared; binding them together 
with plates of lead and iron. Upon these stones, pla^s of 
squared timber were laid by day, that the Babylonians might 
pass over from one side to the other, but were removed at 
night to prevent mutud robberies. When ibe trench that 
was dug had become a lake filled with the water of the Eu- 
phrates, and the bridge finished, she brought back the river 
to its ancient channel. And thus, this trench being made, a 



Bion in the first chapter. It is impossible 
for it here to signify the Erythrean, or the 
Persian gulf, because then it would be 
necessary to sail up; whereas Herodotus 
uses the word KaravXiovreg. It is also 
evident that the winding part of the river 
was to the north of Bahylon, and there- 
lore, if they sailed from the fWthrean, 
they would come to Babylon bemre they 
came to the winding part. It was pro- 
bably the usual way for those who wished 
to go to Babylon, to sail to one of the 
Phoenician harboors, from thence to paai 



bv land to the nearest point of the Eu- 
phrates, and embark there and sail down 
the river to Babylon. 

o I have followed the explanation of 
Sch weighs user, which appears to me to 
be the best. 

P 'Ek pdOeos. This alludes to the lake 
and the canals which rendered the river 
windii^. '£4 abrSiv has been badly 
rendered ex eis. There are an infinite 
number of instances in which k^ signifies 
post. See Viger. de Idiotismis, cap. is. 
3. Larcher, 
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lake appeared to have been done rightly ^ and a bridge^ was 
built for the use of the inhabitants. 

CLXXXVII. The same queen laid this snare for succeed- 
ing time : she prepared a sepulchre for herself over the most 
frequented gate- of the city, exposed to open view^ with the 
following inscription: if any onb of my successors, 

KINGS OF BABYLON, SHOULD FIND HIMSSLP IN WANT 
OF MONBY, LBT HIM OPBN THIS SEPULCHRE, AND TAKE 
AS MUCH AS HE SHALL THINK FIT ; BUT IF HE BE NOT 
REDUCED TO REAL WANT, HE OUGHT TO FORBEAR; 
OTHERWISE HE SHALL HAVE CAUSE TO REPENT. This 

monument continued untouched to the reign of Darius ; who 
judging it unreasonable that the gate should remain useless 
to the inhabitants, (for ho man would pass under a dead 
body,) and an inviting treasure be rendered unserviceable, 
bro&e open the sepulchre, and instead of money, found only 
ike body and these words ; hadst thou not been insa- 
tiably COVETOUS, AND GREEDY OF THE MOST SORDID 
GAIN, THOU WOULDEST NOT HAVE VIOLATED THE SE- 
PULCHRE OF THE DEAD. And this is the account they give 
of Nitocris queen of Babylon. 

CLXXXVIII. Cyrus made war against Labynetus the 
son of this queen, who had his name and the kingdom of As- 
syria from his father. When the great king** leads his army 
in person, he has with him cattle and other provisions in 
abundance. And more particularly, the water of the river 
Choaspes% which flows past Susa, is taken with them, which 
water alone, and no other, the kinir drinks. A sreat number 
of foir-whe'eled carriages' dra^ fy mules carr/Se water of 
this river, after it has been boiled in silver vessels, and follow 
him. 

CLXXXIX. Cyrus, in. his march against Babylon, ar- 



4 Diodorus Siculus represents this 
bridge as five stades long ; but as Stiabo 
assures us, that the Eupluates was only 
one stade wide, KoUin is of opinion, that 
the bridge could not be so long as Dio- 
dorus says. Although the Euphrates was, 
generally speaking, no 'more than one 
stade in breadth, at the time of a flood it 
was probably more ; and doubtless, the 
length of the bridge was proportioned to 
the greatest possible widtn of the river : 
this circumstance KoUin does not seem to 
have considered. The Mansanares, which 
washes one of the extremities of Madrid, 
is but a small stream ; but as, in the time 
of the flood, it spreads itself over the 
neighbouring fielos, Philip the Second 
buut a bridge 1100 feet long. 



This bridge of Nitocris must have been 
very inferior to ours, its length only ex- 
cepted ; as it consistedonly of large masses 
of stone, piled one upon another, at regu- 
lar distances, without arches : thev were 
made to communicate by pieces of wtMxi 
thrown over each pile. iLareher, 

^ This was the tiUe by which the Greeks 
always distinguished the monarchs of 
Persia. The emperor of Constantinople 
is at the present day called the Grand 
Signior. Jjareher* 

* Milton, who seldom falls into errors 
in matters] of history, confines the use of 
the waters of the Choasn;>e8 to kings alone, 
instead of confining kings to the use of 
those waters. ParadtMl&^tn«(i,bookii« 
Jortin contioveits this opinion. 
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at the river Gyndes^ Tlie Opides rises in the liills of 
Mattene, and descending through tlie Dardonians^ £edb into, 
the Tigris; which, passing by ^e city of Opis, runs out into 
the Red sea. While Cyrus was endeavourii^ to pass this 
same river, which might be crossed in ships, one of the sacred 
white horses boldly plnnged into the stream, and attempted 
to swim ov^r» but the stream having violently whirled itnnmd, 
carried it away and drowned it. Cyrus, much offended' with 
the river for this affront, threatened to render his stream so 
contemptible, that women should pass to either side without 
wetting their knees. After which menace, deferring his ex- 
pedition against Babylon, he divided his army into two parts; 
and having marked out one hundred and eighty" channels, by 
the line, on each side <^ the river, commanded his men to 
dig out the earth. His design was indeed executed by the 
great numbers he employed; but the whole summer was 
spent in the work. 

CXC. Thus Cyrus punished the river Gyndes, by draining 
the stream into three hundred and sixty trenches; and in the 
b^finning of the next spring advanced with his army towards 
Babylon. Upon his approach, the Babylonians, wno in ex- 
pectation of his coming had drawn out their fcM'ces, gave him 
battle, and being defeated, were shut up in their city. But 
having been long acquainted with the restless spirit of Cy- 
rus, and his custom of attacking all nations, without distinc- 
tion, they had laid up provisions for many years, and were 
under no apprehensions about a siege. On the other hand, 
Cyrus himself, finding much time consumed, and his affairs 
not at all advanced, fell into great doubt what he should do 
next. 

CXCI. When at last, either by the sug^stion of some 
other person, or of his own sagacious invention, he resolved 
upon the following stratagem. He posted one part of his 
army near the place where the river enters Babylon, and the 
rest in another station below, where the same river leaves the 



< This Gyndes should be the river 
Mendeli» which descends firom the quar- 
ter of mount Zagros« and passes bv the 
country of Deme or Dema, probably the 
Damea of Herodotus. From the descrip- 
tion given by Aristagoras, (book v. ch. 
52,) the Diala of modem geography 
must be the Gyndes. Rewnel. 

Larcher thinks the Mendeli is the mp- 
dem Gyndes. Table Geographique, 

Chrytsus, Henry Stephens, and 
Cellarius, correct this to Dameansj Lar- 
cher and Rennel follow this alteration. 
Breiger conjectures ^i 'Apfupinttv* 

VOL. I, 



X This portrait of Cyrus seems a little 
overcharged. The hatred which the 
Greeks bore to the Persians is wdl 
known. The motive of Cyrus for thus 
treating the Gyndes could not be such as 
here described. That which hafypened 
to the sacred horse, might make hnn ap- 
prehend a similar fate for the rest of ms 
army, and compel him to divert the river 
into a great nund>er of channels to make 
it fordable. A similar example OQCurs 
ch. 76. Larehgr, 

The an^r of Xerxes towards the Hel- 
lespont will occur to every one. 

O 
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ci^; with order to enter so soon aB they should see the chan- 
nel passable. Having given this direction, and encouraged 
his forces, he went with die less efiPectrve part of lus men to 
the lake, and did as the queen of Babylon had done. For by 
opening a large trench, he turned the stream into the lake, 
which before was stagnant water', and by that means the 
river subsiding, the ancient channel became fordable : which 
the Persians observing, who were appointed to that purpose 
close to the channel of the river, when the river had retired 
£0 as to .be so deep as nearly to reach to a man's thigh, en- 
tered the city through the bed of the river. Yet if the Ba> 
bylonians had been well informed, or had foreseen the attempt 
of Cyrus, they would doubtless have destroyed his army, and 
not have supinely suffered the Persians to pass. For if they 
iiad shut all the little gates that lead down to the river, and 
mounted the brickworks that extend along the edge of the 
river, they might have taken them as if enclosed in a net ; 
whereas, having no suspicion of such a design, they were un- 
expectedly surprised by the Persians. The extent of the 
9pity was such, th^t, if we may believe the Babylonians, When 
those who inhabited near the centre were taken, the people 
that dwelt about the extremities of Babylon heard nothing of 
their disaster ; but were celebrating a festival' that day with 
dancing and all manner of orejoicing, till they received certain 
information^ of the general fate. And thus Babylon was the 
'jBrst time taken ^. 

^ ..CXCII. Among many things which I shall mention, to 
shew the power and wealth of the Babylonians, this is one. 
That, whereas all the dominions of the great king are charged 
mih providing subsistence for his person and armies, over 



f Obierve 4lie difference between X£fi- 
4^1} and ISkoQ^ the latter sinufies a stand- 
ing pool, enclosed on all sides by the 
land, mthont any passage to flow out ; 
^e former, that into which a river runs, 
or is joined by a trench, and again flows 
out. Wesseling, 

* This brin^ to mind the feast of Bel- 
fihazzar, descnbed in Oiuoiel, ch. v. ver. 
1. " Belshazzar the king made a great 
" feast to a thousand lords, and drank 
'* wine before the thousand," &c. They 
were profaning the sacred vessels, brought 
by Nebuchadnezzar from the temple at 
Jerusalem ; and praiang the Gods of sil- 
ver, of brass, ot iron, when the mira- 
culous hand-writing appeared on the 
wall, from which Darnel foretold the 
destruction of the kingdom of Babylon, 
and the transferring of the empire to the 
Medes and Pernans. — "In that night 



" was Belshazzar slain, and Darius the 
'* Median took the kingdom." This Da- 
rius is supposed by the most judicious 
chronologers to be the same with Cy- 
axares, son of Astyages, whom Cyrus, 
as Xenophon ^Cyrop. book vii. ch. 5.) 
relates, made kin| of the Chaldeans. 

This account of the taking of Babylon 
exactly aerees with that given by Xeno- 
phon, and they both accord with the ac- 
count in the sacred writings. See RoUin. 

» They who were in &e citadel did 
not know of the capture of the place till 
the break of day ; which is not at all im- 
probable: but that which Aristotle af- 
nrms exceeds belief, viz. that even on 
the third day it was not known in some 
quarters of the town that Babylon was 
taken. Larcher, 

^ It was again taken by Dariui. See 
book ill. ch. 159, 
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and above the usual tribute ; the territory of Babyhm oontit- 
butes as much as is suffioient for four of the twelve months 
that make up the year, all the rest of Asia furnishing no 
more than for eigkt months only ; so that the country of As- 
syria"^ alone is accounted equivalent to one half of all the 
other parts of Asia. The government of this region, which 
the Persians call a satrapy, is much more considerable than 
any other, and yielded an artabe of silver every day to Tri- 
tcechmes the son of Artabazus, who was appointed governor 
by the kiag. The artabe is a Persian measure, containing 
three choenices more than the attic medimnus» Besides this 
revenue, and his horses for war, a stud of eight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, one horse to twenty 
mares, was kept for him at the expence of the country; and 
his Indian dogs"^ were so many, that four considerable towns 
in the plain were exempted from all other taxes, on condition 
to provide food for those animals. Such advantc^es belonged 
to the governor of Babylon. 

CXCIII. The land of Assyria is but little watered by rain, 
and the root of the com is nourished by other means; it grows 
ap by being watered from the river, and the com becomes 
ripe; but not, as in Egypt, by the river overflowing* the 
fields, but by the hands of men and watering engines. For 
all the counttv about Babylon is, like Egypt, divided by fre- 
quent canals'; of which the largest is navigable, and begin- 
ning at the Euphrates, has a south-eastern cUrection, and falls 
into the river Tigris, on which the city of Nineveh formerly 
stood. No part of the known world produces so good wheat; 
but the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, they do not even attempt 
to cultivate. Yet in recompence it abounds so much in com, 
as to yield at all times two-hundred fold, and even three- 
hundred fold, when it is most fruitful* Wheat and barley 
carry a blade full four digits in breadth ; and though I well 
know to what a surprising height millet and sesama grow in 

c This province is excellently de- were various and important: they served 

scribed by Gibbon, DeclinB and Fall, to discharge the superfluous waters from 

eh. 24. one river into the other, at the seasons 

^ These were very celebrated. The of their respective inundations; subdivid- 

ancients in general believed them to be ing themselves into smaller and smaller 

produced from & bitch and a tyger. branches, thev refreshed the dry lands, 

jLareher, and supplied the deficiency of rain. 

• The Euphrates does occasionally They facilitated the intercourse of peace 

overflow its banks, but its inundations and commerce ; and as the dams could 

do not, like those of the Nile, communi- be speedily broken down, they armed 

cate fertility. " The streams of the £u- the despair of the Assyrians with the 

"jphrates and the Tigris do not," says means of opposing a sudden deluge to 

Flmy, "leave behind them the mud, the progress of an invading army. GUf- 

•• which the Nile does in Egypt." Lareh» ban. 
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' The use of these artificial canals 
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those parts, I shall be silent ib that partienlar ; because I 
ma well assured, that what has abready been related concern- 
mg oiiier fruits is far from credible to those who have never 
been at Babylon. They use no other oil than such as is 
Aawn from sesama. The pcdm-tree grows over all the plain; 
aad the greater part bears fruit; with which they make bread, 
wine, and honey. This tree is cultivated' as the fig-tree; and 
tirey jtie the fruit of that which the Grecians call the male 
pal^, about those trees that bear dates, to the end that the 
worm may enter and ripen the fruit, lest otherwise the fruit 
fall before maturity ; f(»r the fruit of the male palm, like that 
of the wild fig-tree, produces a worm. 

CXCIV. But the thing, which, next to tiie city, seems 
most wonderful to me, is this : the vessels that descend the 
river to Babylon are round, and composed of skins ^. For 
when they have cut Ihe ribs out of willows growing in the 
hills of Annenia above Babylon, they cover them with hides 
extended on the outside, to serve for a bottom ; making no 
distinction of stem or stem. These vessels thus, shaped in the 
form of a buckler, they stow with reeds, aqd venture upon 
the river, freighted with merchandize, and especially widk 
casks of palm-wine. They are directed by two men standing 
upright with a pole in the hand of each, one pulling to, and 
the other putting off from himself: some of these boats are 
very large, and others of a less size ; but the most capacious 
carry the weight of five thousand talents. Every vessel has 
an ass on board, and the greatest more. For after they arrive 
at Babylon, and have 'disposed of their goods, they sel^ llie 
ribs of the boat with the reeds ; and loading the hides on the 
asses, return by land to Armenia, the river not being naviga- 



9 On this subject Iiarcher has a note 
of consideiabk length. Pocockeinfiwms 
us, that " the male bears a large branch 
" something like millet, which is full of 
" a white flour, and unless the young 
" fruit of the female is impregnated with 
" it, the fruit is ^ood for nought. And 
" to secure it, they tie a piece of the 
" fruit of the male to every bearing 
" branch of the female." 

*^ The same kind of embarkation is now 
in use in the lower parts of the same river, 
under the name of hufahf (that is, a 
round vessel ;^ but they are most com- 
monly daubed over with bitumen, skins 
being very seldom used ; being- perhaps 
much scarcer than formerly. These kn' 
fah are exactly in the form of a sieve, and 
require only a few inches depth of water 
to float in. The reader will immediately 
recollect the Welsh earriclet, aod the 



boats of reeds and willows made in other 
parts of the world. The ark, that is,' the 
cradle of Moses, was formed of the but- 
ruth, or reed of the Nile, and daubed 
over with pitch; we may suppose, Mtu- 
men, (£xod. ii. 3.) Rennel, 

Lucan alludes to the same ; 
Primutn cana salix, madefacto umUne, 

parvam 
TexUurin puppim; citsoque indueta ju- 

venco, 
VectorU patiens, tumidum tuperenatat 

omnem. 
Sic Venetus stagnavte Pado,fiLtoqu$ Brt- 

tannus 
I^avigiU oceano; sic cum tenet omnia 

Nilus, 
Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba pa- 

pyro, Pharsal. lib. iv. 131. 

These boats however do not appear to 
have been lined with reeds. 
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ble npwardfly by reason of the rapidity of the stieam. For 
tfaig ctttLse they use ddos radier than timber in fitting up these 
vessels ; and at their return to Armenia with their asses, they 
btiild more after the same maimer. The boats then are of 
this kind. 

CXCV. For their dress, they wear a linen tunic ^ which 
reaches down to the foot, upon which they have a vest of 
woollen cloik, and a white mantle over all. Their shoes are 
4nade in a faslnon peculiar to the country, not unlike those of 
the Boeotians^. They wear long hair, covering the head with 
a mitre, and anoint the whole body with perfumed oils. 
Every man has a ring with a signet, and a staff curiously 
wrought; on the top of which is placed either an apple, a 
rose, a lily, an e€^le, or some other thing; fat to wear a 
stick without such an ornament, is accounted improper ^ 

GXCYI. They have the following institutions; and this 
one is, in my opinion, the wisest ; which I hear the Vene- 
tians, a nation of lUyricum, likewise use. In every district 
this custom used to be observed every year. When they had 
assembled all the virgins of a marriageable age, they used to 
lead diem in a body to one place. A crowd of men used to 
collect around. The crier used to make them to stand up, 
and sell them one after another"^, beginning with the most 
beauti^ ; and when she had been sold for a great sum of 
money, he used to put up the one who was next in beauty. 
They were sold on condition that they should be married. 
On this occasion the richest of the Babylonians who were de- 
sirous of marrying, used to outtnd one another, and purchase 
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' Herodotus not only calls linen those 
which are made of flax, (ex lino,) but 
those which are made of cotton. A very 
similar dress among the IWptians is 
mentioned, book ii. ch. 81* SchweieK 

^ The Boeotian shoe was made of 
wood, and was a kind of Cothurnus 
which came up part of the leg. They 
were called KpovirsZta. 

1 The kings of Greece wore on their 
sceptres the figure of a bird, and often 
that of an eagle. The monarchs of Asia 
had the same custom. The eagle is 
always represented as crowning the sum- 
mit of Jupiter's sceptre. See Pindar, 
Pyth. Od. I. ver. 10. Lurcher, 

IB Herodotus here omits one circum- 
stance, of consequence in my opinion, to 
prove that this ceremony passed with de- 
cency. It was conducted under the 
eyes of the magistrates ; and the tribunal, 
whoa« office it was (Strabo, lib. zvi.) to 
lake cognizance of the crime of adulteiy, 



superintended the marriage of the young 
women. Three men, respectable for 
their virtue, and who were at the head of 
their sevend tribes, conducted the young 
women that were marriageable to the 
place of the assembly, and there sold 
them by the voice of the public crier. 
LoTchtr, 

If the custom of disposing of young 
women to the best bidder was peculiar 
to the Babylonians, that of purchasing 
the person intended for a wife was much 
more common. It was practised amongst 
the Greeks, the Trojans, and their allies, 
and even amongst the Deities. See 
Homer's Iliad, ix. 145. xii. 366. zvi. 
178. 190. zxu. 472. Odyssey, vii. 318. 
Vulcan gave a great price to Jupiter in 
order to obtain his daughter Venus: 
when he surprised her with Mars, he re- 
fused to release them until Jupiter had 
restored all he had receivea for her. 
Bellan^, 
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the handsomest But the lower people had no need of a 
beautifiii form, bat used to take the more ugly wilh a sum of 
money. For when the herald had sold ^1 the hands<»ne 
ones, he used to make the most deformed stand up, and de- 
mand, who would marry her with the least sum ; until she 
was assigned to the man who engaged to take the least. 
This money was obtained from the scUe of the beautiful vir- 
gins, and thus the handsome portioned out the ugly and de- 
formed. A father was not allowed to giye his daughter in 
marriage to whom he pleased, neither might the purchaser 
carry off the woman, without having brought forward some 

Eeople to be security, that he would certainly live with her as 
is wife ; if they did not agree, a law was enacted that the 
money should be restored. It was. lawful for any one who 
pleased, to come from another district to purchase. Such 
was their best institution; it has not continued to exist. 
They have lately adopted another reenilation to prevent them 
from treating the women unjustly, an^ canTing them away to 
another city. Since the takinir of the city, in which they suf- 
fered great misfortunes, and were ruined in their private for. 
tunes, all the meaner sort, from want of a livelihood, prostitute 
their daughters. 

CXC V II. Thev have also this other custom, which is se- 
cond on the score of prudence. All sick persons ° are brought 
out into the most frequented places, (for they use no physi- 
cians,) and as those, who come thither, always inquire con- 
cerning the disease of the patient, when they find that they 
have been afflicted with the same, or have seen others in a like 
condition, they advise him to do as they did to cure them- 
selves, or as others they knew had done in the same case. 
For, to pass silently before the sick, without inquiring into 
the nature of their distemper, is among them accounted a 
crime. 

CXC VIII. They embalm the dead in honey, and their fu- 
neral lamentations are like those of the Egyptians. When a 
Babylonian has had communication^ with Us wife, he bums 



n We may from hence observe the 
first rude commencement of the science 
of medicine. Syrianus is of opinion, 
that this science originated in -Eeyp^ 
from those persons who had been msor- 
dered in any part of their bodies, writing 
down the remedies from which they re- 
ceived benefit. Larcher, 

Herodotus (book ii. ch. 84.) tells us, 
that they had a separate physician for 
each disease, which may support the opi« 
nion of Syrianus. 

o It seems most probable that the legis- 



lator, who appointed these purifications, 
wished to mfuse an exalted idea of 
chastity, so difiicult to practise in such 
a climate. I much approve of the re- 
ply of Theano, wife of Tythagoras. A 
person inquired of her, what time was 
required for a woman to become pure, 
after having had conmnmication with a 
man. " She is pure immediately" re- 
plied Theano, " if the man be her hus- 
" band, but if not, no time will make her 



" so." Larcher, 
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incenge, eittiiig on one side, while she does the same on the 
other ; and about break of day they go both into a bath, as 
the Arabians likewise do, refusing to touch any vessel till they 
have washed. ■ /< 

CXCIX. Nevertheless they have one established custom, 
which is infamous in the highest degree. For every woman' 
is obliged, once in her life, to sit down openly in the temple 
of Venus, in order to prostitute herself to some stranger p. 
Yet because the most wealthy disdain to expose themselves 
in public among the rest, many come in covered chariots to 
the gates of the temple, and make that their station, with a 
numerous train of servants attending at a distance. But the 
far greater part enter into the temple, and sit down crowned 
with a circle of cords, some continually going out, and others 
coming in. The galleries where they sit are built in a straight* 
line, and open on every side, that all strangers may have a 
free passage to choose such women as they like best. When a 
woman has seated herself, she must not return home till some 
stranger throw a piece of silver into her lap, and lie with her 
at a distance from the temple ; using this form as he gives 
her the money ; I beseech the Ghddess Mylitta"^ to favour 
thee : for the Assyrians call Venus by that name. The law 
forbids any woman to refuse this present, how small soever, 
becauise such money is accounted sacred ; and commands her 
to follow the &st that offers it, without rejecting any man. 
Having satisfied this obligation, and performed her duty to 
the Goddess, she returns home ; and after that time is never 
more to be obtained by any presents, how great soever. 
Those women who excel in beauty and shape are soon dis- 
missed ; but the deformed are sometimes necessitated to wait 



/ 



P This, as an historical fact, is ques- 
tioned by some, and by Voltaire in par- 
ticular ; but it is mentioned by Jeremiah 
who lived two centuries before Herodo- 
tus, and by Strabo who lived long after 
him ; so also Barrich, vi. 42. '* The wo- 
" men also with cords about them sitting 
** in the ways, bum bran for perfume. 
** But if any of them, drawn by some that 
** passeth by, lie with him, she reproach- 
** eth her fellow, that she was not thought 
** as worthy as herself, nor her cord 
'* bro)Len." Married women and their 
daughters prostituted themselves at He- 
^ liopolis'in Fhcenicia, in honour of Venus, 
ana at several other places. Voltsdre's 
objection is stated and answered by Lar- 
cher in a note of considerable length. 

Mr. Bryant remarks, that instead of 
women, it should probably be read vir- 
gins ; and that this cQstom wa» unirer- 



sally kept up wherever the Persian reli- 
gion prevailed. 

Strabo is more particular : " not only," 
says he, " the men and maidservants 
" prostitute themselves, people of the 
" first fashion devote in tlie same man- 
ner their own daughters. Nor is any 
body at all scrupulous about cohabit- 
ing with a woman who has been thus 
" abused." 

" Truly," says Voltaire, " it must 
" have been a fine solemnity and very 
" devotional, to see merchants of camels, 
" horses, &c. running into the churches 
*' to lay before the altar with the prin- 
" cipal ladies of the city." ^ 

4 Mylitta, or Mylidath, is a Chaldaic 
word, which according to Scaliger signi- 
fies genetrix, which is an epithet of Ve- 
nus. Lareher* 
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tkvee or four years, before they can satirf^ the law. The 
Cyprians have a custom not miUke to this in some parts of 
the island. 

CC. The Babylonians have three tribes among them, who 
eat nothing but fish ; which they order in this manner : when 
they have taken and dried the fish in the sun, they throw 
them in a mortar : and after having reduced the whole sub- 
stance to a kind of meal, with a pestle, they sift it through a 
piece of fine cloth ; and then those who wish, make it up as 
cakes or bake it as bread. 

CCI. Cyrus, having subdued this nation, grew very desi- 
rous of conqueris^ the MassagetsB, who are accounted a great 
and a valiant people. They inhabit towards the east and the 
rising-sun beyond the river Araxes, over against the Issedo- 
nians; and some say they are Scythians ^ 

ecu. Many think the Araxes to be greater than the Ister, 
and others less ;^ containing, as they say, divers islands, equal 
to Lesbos in circumference, and inhabited by men, who dur*- 
ing the summer feed upon all manner of roots, which they 
dig out of the ground ; and for their winter provision lay up 
the ripe fruits they fipd upon the trees. They add, that a 
certain tree growing in this country produces fruit of such a 
nature, that when the inhabitants meet together in company, 
and throw a quantity of it upon the fire, they become intoxi- 
cated as they sit round the steam, no less than the Gre- 
cians by drinking wine; that the more they fling on, the 
drunker they grow, until they rise up to dance and sing. In 
this manner these islanders are reported to live. The Araxes' 



' It would appear that Herodotus was 
not decided in his opinion whether or no 
the Massagets were to be regarded as a 
Scythian nation; but subsequent writers 
have almost universally reckoned them 
so. So that the proper Scythians of He- 
rodotus were those of the Euxine ; and 
those of succeeding writers, at the Cas- 
pian (or rather the Aral) and Jaxartes. 
ror our author, who calls the Massage- 
tiB a great and powerful nation, says, 
" they are by some esteemed a Scythian 
" nation ;" and that, " in their clothes 
" and food they resemble the Scythians ;** 
implying that they were not confessedly 
a Scythian nation. He says moreover, 
what the Greeks assert in general of the 
Scythians, is true only of the Massagetae. 
Clio, 201, 216, 216. Bennsl, 47. 

See also pag. 132 and 217 of his 
learned work. 

* Herodotus falls into a great mistake 
respecting the source of the Jaxartes, 
which he calls Araxes. In his descrip- 



tion the Jaxartes and Oxns (Sirr and 
Jihon) are confoimded together; (he had 
perhaps heard certain particulars of both 
rivers, but might refer them to one only ;) 
for there are circumstances that may be 
applied to each, respectively, although 
most of them are applicable^ only to me 
former. It may be observed that our 
author mentions only one large river in 
this part of the empire of Cyrus ; that is» 
the river which separates it from the 
MassagetsB, which is unquestionably the 
Sirr or Jaxartes ; for there is no question 
that Sogdia was included in the empire 
of Cyrus ; and it lay between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. The Oxus therefore has 
no distinct place in the geography of our 
author, although of much greater bulk 
and importance than the Jaxartes. But 
that the Oxus was intended^ when he 
says that the larger stream continued its 
even course to the Cas{«an, appears pro- 
bable ; although the numerous bxaoehes 
that fonned tKe large islands, and were 
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descends from the hills of Matiene» (as I observed before of 
the river Gyndes, which Cyrus turned into three hundred 
and sixty trenches,) and, except one stream which runs into 
the Caspian sea, without any impediment, discharges all its 
waters by forty several passages into certain fens and lakes ; 
where it is said the inhabitants feed only upon raw fish, and 
clothe themselves in the skins of sea-calves. The Caspian is 
a sea by itself, having no communication with any other sea ; 
whereas, that which the Grecians navigate, together with the 
Red sea, and the Atlantic, lying beyond the columns of Her- 
cules, are but one sea. 

CCIII. The length of the Caspian* is as much as a vessel 
with oars can make in fifteen days ; and to cross the breadth 
in the widest part, requires eight. This sea is bounded on 
the west by mount Caucasus, fiie greatest and highest of all 
mountains; containing many difierent nations, who for the 
most part live upon such things as the earth produces without 
cultivation. In this country, it is said, they have a certain 
tree, the leaf of which, when bruised and diluted with water, 
serves to paint the figures of various things on their garments 
With a colour that never fades; that these figures are not 
washed out by water, but continue to wear, as if they had been 
woven in the cloth; and that these people never conceal 
themselves when they use the company of women, any more 
than do cattle. 

CCIV. Mount Caucasus, as I said before, is extended on 
the west of the Caspian sea ; and on the east, towcirds .the 



afterwards loat in bogs and marshes, 
agrees rather to the description of the 
Aral lake and lower part of the iSttT. It 
is indeed possible, that the Jaxartes may, 
at some period, have sent a branch into 
the Oxus; or vice versa, the Oius into 
the Jaxartes; but no such idea is war- 
ranted by th^ ancients. 

The remarkable mistake of our au- 
thor's deriving this Araxes from the 
mountains of M atiene, and giving it an 
easterly course (Help. 40.) must have 
arisen from his having heard of the Ar- 
menian Araxes, and confounded it with 
the other. There is no possibility of get- 
ting rid of his error in this matter; for 
he refers the source of the Massagaetan 
Araxes to the same quarter with that of 
the Gyndes. It can only be said that it 
is a prodigious mutake. Rennel, p. 204. 
seq. 

t This Herodotus rightly describes as 
a sea, distinct from all others; that is, a 
lake. The dimensions given are not 
very different bom the truth; only that 
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the width is too great if meant for the 
Caspian alone; but as Alexander, and 
all ^ographers from his time, to that of 
Delisle, included the Aral as a part of 
the Caspian, it is probable that Herodo- 
tus did the same, since he conducts the 
Jaxartes into the Caspian, and not into a 
separate lake. The real length of this 
sea is about 640 Gr. miles in N. by W 
and S. by £. direction : and it contracts 
to less than ISO miles at the northern 
neck, and to about 100 at the southern. 
This knowledge concerning the unoon* 
nected state of the Caspian was lost in 
the time of Eratosthenes, Strabo and 
Hiny, but regained in that of Ptolemy. 
Rermel, p. 193. seq. 

** Td iroXXd Travra is properly taken 
adverbially. ' Td troXXA nas the same 
meaning as itg iirl ^roXd, generally, for 
the nufst part; and with the addition of 
vdvra, by far the most part : they scarce- 
ly live upon any thing ebe than what the 
earth spontaneously produces. Sehweigh, 
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rising of tke awa, a pkdn wUeh presemts no timil to ike eye, 
sneceeds. Tke greater part of this countqr is inhabited by 
the Massc^tiB, against whom Cyrus was so yehemently in- 
clined to make war. The motiyes that pushed him on to this 
^iterprize were many and powerful ; principally, because his 
birtli had inspired him with an opinion that he was something 
aboye a man ; and secondly, the good fortune which had s<^ 
constantly attended him in all his military expeditions, that 
whereyer Cyrus turned his arms, it was impossible for that 
nation to escape. 

^ CCV. The Massagetse were at this time under the goyem- 
ment of Tomyris, who had been wife to their last king ; and 
this gaye Cyrus a pretext. to send ambassadors to her, widi 
proposals of mairiage in his name. But Tomyria, beUeying 
he enly courted the kingdom, and not her person, sent to for- 
bid them to proceed in their journey. Upon this Cyrvs, per- 
ceiying his artifice ineflfectual, pulled off the mask ; and openly 
adyanoing with his anny against the Massagetee, arrived at 
the riyer Araxes ; over which he laid bridges of boats for the 
passage of his forces, and fortified with towers the beads 
which carried over part of his army. 

CCYI. Whilst h0 was employed ia this work, Tomyris 
sent him a message by a herald in these terms : *' King of 
** the Modes, desist from the enterprisse thou hast begun with. 
** so great diligence ; for thou art not sure the end will prove 
** fortunate. Be contented to govern thy own dominions, and 
** suffer us to rule the country we possess. But if thou wilt 
*' not hearken to my counsel, and art resolved to prefer every 
thing before peace ; in a word, if thou hast so great a desire 
to make trial of thy forces against the Massagetae, toil no 
longer to build bridges over the Araxes ; but pass boldly to 
*' this side, whilst I retire with my army full three days* 
** march from the river : or, if this condition please thee not, 
'* receive .us into thy territories on the . same terms.^ When 
Cyrus Jieard this message, he called a council of all the prin- 
cipal Persians; and after he had laid the proposal before 
them, and demanded their opinion, they U]i|animously advised 
him to let Tomyris pass with her army into his dominions. 

CCVII. But Croesus the Lydian, who was present in the 
assembly, disapproving their counsel, delivered a contrary 
opinion in these words: *' O king, in pursuance of the pro- 
** mise I made you, when Jupiter delivered me into your 
** hands, I will always, to the uttermost of my power endea- 
vour to prevent the misfortunes I see impencQng over your 
head; and my own calamities'', however severe, have con- 
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* This appears to have been a proverb fcoM^uLta i»a9iifiara*. 
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** tribnted sometiimg to Uiy instnictioii. If you think your- 
** self immortal, and yont army to hare the like prerogatiirey 
** it is needless for me to tell yon my opinion. But if yon 
** know yon are no more than a man, and that the forces you 
** command are men likewise, consider, in the first place, 
*' that the continual rotation of human affairs never suffers 
*^ the same person to be always prosperous. For this, ^nd 
*^ ether reasons, I am obliged to dissent from the advice of 
** all this assembly touching the question now before us. For if 
** we shall receive the enemy into this country, there is in that 
** plan this danger; that you, if you are defeated, will also lose 
all your dominions ; because no man can imagine that after 
such a victory the MassagetsB would presentiy retire with 
** their forees ; but rather immediately fall upon your territo- 
ries : and if you should conquer, the victory will not be so 
important, as if, having crossed the river, you should have 
conquered the Massagette, and pursued them in their . 
flight ; for to that, I oppose this, that if you are victorious, 
you will immediately march into the heart of the dominions 
of Tomyris. Besides, the disgrace is too great and intoler- 
able, for Cyrus the son of Cambyses to retreat before a 
** womem. My opinion therefore is, that you would resolve to 
** pass the river ; and when you are advanced near the ene- 
** my, then to use the following stratagem, in order to surprise 
their forces. I have heard the Massagetse live hardly^ and 
are unacquainted with the luxuries of the Persians. And 
** therefore I advise, that great numbers of cattle, killed and 
dressed, with plenty of unmixed wine, and all other provi- 
sions in abundance, should be prepared in our camp for ^ 
these men ; and that, leaving the weakest of our forces be- | 
** hind, all the rest should return towards the river ; for the 
** Massagetse, if I mistake not, when they see so much ex- 
** quisite fare, will turn to immediately, and by that meaiis 
** afford us an occasion of striking a blow of importance." 

CCYIII. Of these two opinions, Cyrui; rejected the first ; 
and approving that of Croesus, sent a message to Tomyris, 
tequiring her to retire, whilst he shoidd pass the Araxes with 
his army. The queen, mindful of her promise, did as he de- 
sired ; and after Cyrus had committed the care of the king- 
dom, and of Croesus, to his son Cambyses', commanded him, 
if the expedition against the Massagetie should prove unfor- . i 

lunate, to honour Croesus, and treat him with favour, he dis^ 
missed both, with orders to return to Fersia, and passed the 
river with all his forces. 

r When the Fenian kings went on any vent the confusion nnavmdably ariang 
expecUtion, it was customary with them from their dyio^ without having done so. 
to name their successor, in order to pre- See book vii. Imt. Lareker, 
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' CCIX. Cyrus having passed the Araxes, entered the 
country of the Massagetae, and in the night dreamt he saw 
the eldest son of Hystaspes with wings on his shoulders; 
which he spread, and shaded Asia with one, and Europe with 
the other. Hystaspes the son of Arsames was of the Achae- 
menian blood, and the name of his eldest son was Darius ; 
wh^ having then scarce attained to the age of twenbr years, had 
been left in Persia, as too young to sustain the hardships of 
war. Cyrus, when he awoke, considered his dream with at- 
tention; and judging it to be of the last consequence, seat for 
Hystaspes, and taking him aside, said, ** Hystaspes, thy son 
" has formed a design against me and my government, and I 

will tell thee how I know this with certainty. The Gods, 

solicitous for my preservation, ever give rae timely notice 
'' of all impending dangers : and therefore* last night, as I 
" slept, I saw in a dream the eldest of thy sons, having wings 
** on his shoulders ; with one of which he covered Europe, 
*' and Asia with the other. Since then I have seen this vi- 
'' sion, it is impossible that your son has not formed designs 
'' against me ; I therefore order thee to return immediately 
^* to Persia, and to take care, that when I come home with 
** victory, you bring your son before me to be examined." 

CCX. These words Cyrus said, in a full persuasion that 
Darius had formed a design against him : but the Deity by 
this previous admonition signified, that he should die in the 
enterprize he had undertaken, and that his kingdom should 
devolve upon Darius. Hystaspes answered, " God forbid, O 
** king, that one who is bom a Persian should conspire 
*^ against thee ! But if any such be found, may sudden destruc- 
" tion overtake him. For thou hast not only enfranchised the 
" Persians, who before were servants, but advanced them 
** from the condition of slaves, to the power of commanding 
** other nations ; and therefore if any vision has represented 
'' my son as contriving any thing against thee, Ifreely sur- 
^' render him to be treated in the manner thou shalt com- 
'' mand.'' Having made this finswer, Hystaspes repassed the 
river Araxes, and went to Persia, in order to watch over his 
son Darius for Cyrus. 

CCXI. In the mean time Cyrus advanced one day's march 
beyond the river ; and afterwards, pursuant to the counsel of 
Croesus, retired again with all his best troops; leaving only the 
worst of his men behind him. These the Massagetae attacked 
with a third part of their army, and, after some resistance, cut 
in pieces. Which having done, and having perceived a plen- 
tiful feast prepared, they eat and drank to such excess, that 
they fell asleep upon the spot. In this condition they were 
surprised by the Persians, who killed many, and took a greater 
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number, prisoners ; among them Spargapises, son to Tompris, 
and general of the MBSsagetsB. 

CCXII. The queen, having learnt the misfortune of her 
son and one part of her army, sent a herald to Cyrus with 
a message in these words : 't O Cyrus, insatiable of blood, 
" be not elate with the late event, if, by the fruit of the vine, 
** which hone of you can bear without raving, and which never 
** enters into your bodies without liringing up all manner of 
*' unbecoming language ; if , I say, by this treacherous poison, 
*' thou hast circumvented my son, instead, of conquering him 
*' by valour in the field. However, for the present, take the 
*' best council I <^an give. Restore my son ; depart out of 
this country, and rest satisfied with having insolently dis- 
graced^ a third part of the army of the Massagetae. But if 
*' thou wilt not do these things, I swear by the sun, who is 
■* the Lord of the Massagetee, to give thee blood enough, in- 
'* satiable as thou art." 

CCXIII. After this message, which had no efiect upon 
Cyrus, Spargapises, the son of Tomyris, being recovered 
from his wine, and perceiving the disaster that was fallen 
upon him, begged of Cyrus to be unbound ; and having ob- 
tained his request, no sooner found his hands at liberty, than 
he immediately killed himself. 

CCXIV. But Tomyris, finding her advice slighted by 
Cyrus, assembled all her forces, and engaged the Persians in 
a battle ; which I think to have been the most obstinate that 
ever was fought by barbarians. At first, as I am informed, 
whilst the two armies were at a distance, they sent showers of 
arrows upon each other ; and after they had quite emptied 
their quivers^ and thrown all their javelins, they joined in 
close fight with their swords and spears. In this manner they 
continued for a long time fighting with equal fury: but at 
length the Massagetse had the victory, most of the Persian 
army being cut in pieces, and Cyrus himself killed in the 
place, after he had reigned twenty-nine years. Tomyris found 
the body of Cyrus among the slain ; and haviug cut ofi* the 
head, threw it into a vessel filled with human blood, which 
she had purposely prepared ; saying in an insulting manner, 
*' Thou hast indeed ruined me, though I am alive and have 
** conquered thee in battle, since thou hast destroyed my son 
" by stratagem ; but I will now, as I threatened, glut thee 
'' with blood ''.*' Such was the end of Cyrus ; and though 

* KaByPpiffoci *Yj3pi2^<tf frequently go- Roman Craasiis nearly corresponds. \h(S 
verns a dative case; KoBv^piZia rarely, wealth of Crassos was only to be equal- 
There is, however, another example in led by his avarice. He was taken pri- 
Soph. Ajax. 153. hatcher, soner in an expedition against the rzi- 

* With this story of Cyrus that of the thians, who poured m«lted gold down his 
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many other things are sai^ of him^ I have restraiiied my re- 
lation to these^ which to me seem best attested. 

CCXV. The Massagetse resemUe the Scythians in their 
habit and way of living : they have both horse and foo.t in 
their armies ; their weapons of war are arrows^ javelins, and 
battle*axes ; they make use of brass and gold for all things ; 
for the blade of their scymetar is brass, and their javelins and 
arrows are pointed with the same metal; bat the coverings of 
their heads and the belts, which they wear round their waists 
and over their shoulders % are adorned with gold. They arm 
their horses with a breastplate of brass, and the bridle, with 
all the rest of the furniture, is enriched with gold. They use 
no silver nor iron, for neither of those metals are found in 
their country, but brass and gold are found in abundance. 

CCXVIa As for their manners, every one marries a wife ; 
but diey lie witib those women in common ; and the Grecians 
mistake, when they attribute this custom to the Scythians, 
which is peculiar to the Massagetde ; among whom, whenever 
a man deskes to have the company of a woman, he hangs up 
his quiver"^ at the head of his chariot, and uses her without 
shame. The years of life are not limited by any law. But 
after a man has attained to old age, all his relations meet, and 
sacrifice him% with cattle of several kinds; and when they 



throat, in order, as they said, that he, 
whose thirst of gold could never be satis- 
fied when he was alive, might be filled 
with it when dead. Beloe. 

^ Xenophon (Cjrop, 8.) makes Cyrus 
die peaceably in his bed ; Strabo inclines 
to this opinion. Lucian says, that he died 
when more than a hundred years old, 
from grief that his son Cambyses had 
caused most of his friends to be put to 
death. On his tomb there was this in- 
scription : " Man, I am Cyrus, the son of 
" Cfambyses; I acquired the empire of 
" Persia, and I reigned over Asia; be 
'* not then jealous of my monument." 
Lareher, 

^ Ma<rxaXi<rr^p : this word is derived 
from fia<rxo\at asUla; for the proper 
meaning of the vrord see Bloomfield's 
Glossaiv to the Prometheus Vinctus of 
.£schylus, 71. 

^ Amongst the Nasamones, in Africa, 
whose habits were nearly the same, a 
staff mtA fixed in the ground before the 
tent as a signal of privacy ; Melp. 172. 
Dowe says, in his dissertation prenxed to 
his Indian History, p.37, that the Facquirs 
of some part of India leave one of tneir 
slippen at the door, when engaged in cer- 
tain visits, in which they are soppoeed to 
be privileged by the ume^ of their or- 



der. Some of ottr ancestors are accused 
of the same want of delicacy as the 
Messagets and the Nasamones ;' but we 
have no particular recordof their domestie 
customs. Herodotus acquits the Wes- 
tern Scythians of this custom so contrary 
to decency and sentiment. Rennel,^. 78. 

^ HellaniGus, speaking of the Hyper- 
boreans, who Uved beyond the Rhipean 
mountains, observes, that they learn jus- 
tice, that they eat no meat, but live en- 
tirely on fruit. Those of sixty years of 
age they carry out of the town, and put 
to death. Tlmaeus says, that in Sardinia, 
when a man has passed seventy years, 
his sons, in honour of Saturn, ana with 
seeming satisfaction, beat out his brains 
with clubs, and throw him down a preci- 
pice. The inhabitants of Jnlis, in the 
isle of Ceos, oblige those who are past 
sixty to drink hemlock, &c. However 
improbable this custom may appear, it is 
practised at the present day in the king- 
dom of Aracan ; " The inhabitants of tms 
" country'* (Natural and Civil Historv of 
''Siam) accelerate the death of their 
'* friends and relations, when they see 
" him afflicted by a painful old age or 
" incurable disease ; it is with them an 

act of piety." Lareher, 
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have boiled all the flesh tc^eCher, they sit dowB as to a feast» 
This death they aceouot the most happy ; for they never eat 
the bodies of those who die by sickness; but bury them in the 
earth, and think it a great misfortune that they did not attainr 
to be sacrificed. Their drink is milk; and they sow nothing; 
contenting themselves with the flesh of animals, and 6Ay 
which the river Araxes yields in lAundance. They adore the 
sun GDtlj of all the Gods, and sacrifice horses^ to this deity ; 
judging it most proper to ofier the swiftest of all animals to 
the swiftest of ail the Gods. 

' This was a very ancieiit oustom ; it have been followed by others in North 

was practised in Persia' in the time of Asia, we shall only observe, 
Cyrus, (Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3.) and was 1. That the cloihes and food of the 

probably anterior to his time. Horses MassagetiC resemble those of the Scythi- 

were thrown into the sea and rivers ia ans, chap. 215. 

honour of Neptune, (Iliad xxi. 132.) 2. That both nations lived in wagons, 

Lareher. or carriages; Clio, 216. Melp. 46, 121. 

Pi^^-* -/«>. v^^»^«MU rn^nn^^^ ^.-^^ 3. That they fought chiefly or horse- 

Placat eqiu> Pertis roMu Hypmana erne • ^^^ . ^.j.^^ ^IS. Melp. 46, 136* 

"^"* the sun. Clio, 216. Melp. 61. 

"h is unquestionable that there is a great It however happens, unfortunately, ^at 

spmlaiity between many of the customs Herodotus is much too brief in his ao- 

oftheMessagets and thoseoftheScythi- count of the Massagetse, to allow any 

ans; which can only be referred to imi- great scope for comparison ; otherwise it 

tation.-^ We shall cmly enumerate a few is probable that more points of resem- 

of them. Not to mention the Nomadu blance might be found. Rennel,/p. 78. 
life common to both, which might also 



The following account of an important point of history may 
serve to illustrate chapter 145. Hellen, soA of Deucalion^ 
reigned in Phthia, between the Peneus and the Asopus. 
(Strabo viii,. p. 587.) He left his estates to his eldest son, and 
sent the others to seek settlements elsewhere. Dorus esta^ 
blised himself in the neighbourhood to Parnassus, and gave 
hijs own name to the people who assembled there. Xuthus 
passed into Attica, where he espoused a dau^iter of Erec- 
theus. Pausanias, (Achaic. sive lib. vii. 1.) relates that Xuthus 
was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers, because he en^ 
deavoured to obtain his father s wealth. Both historians how- 
ever agree, that he went to Attica, where he married the 
daughter of Erectheus, king of the country, by whom he had 
two sons, Achseus and Ion. Achseus, having committed an 
involuntary homicide, passed into Laconia, and the Lace- 
daemonians and Argians were called from him AcJuei, till 
the return of the HeraclidsB. Attica became at this time 
very populous and hardly able to support its inhabitants. 
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The Athenians (Strabo viii. p. 588.) sent a colony into the 
Peloponnese, under the conduct of Ion. This colony settled 
at ^gialeia, which is situated along^ the coast, between Elis 
and Sicyonia. 

Ion was afterwards recalled by the Athenians to take the 
command of their armies, against the Thracians, who under Eu- 
molpus had possessed themselves of Eleusis. The oracle had 
promised victory to Erectheus, if he would sacrifice his daugh- 
ter. He did not hesitate, and the Thracians were defeated. 
Euripides has made the sacrifice of this female the subject of 
a Tragedy, called Erectheus. The Athenians, to acknowledge 
the services of Ion, gave him the chief part of the govern- 
ment, and called themselves lonians from him. 

He divided the Athenians into four tribes, Geleontes, Ar- 
gades, JBgicores jand Hopletes ; from the names of his four 
sons. 

After the death of Erectheus a contest arose between his 
children concerning the succession to the throne. (Pausan. 
Achaic. sive vii. 1.) Xuthus, being chosen umpire, adjudged 
the crown to Cecrops the elder. Achseus did not remain 
long in Laconia. He passed into Thessaly with some troops 
from JSgialeia and Athens, and recovered the estates of his 
fathers. Two of his children, Archander and Achiteles, left 
Phthiotis, and went to Argos, where they married two daugh- 
ters of Danaus, a prince of Argos. The Achceans remained 
in this country, till the return of the Heraclidee who expelled 
them. They retired into JBgialeia, where the lonians kindly 
received them, on account of their common origin. Jealousy 
soon arose between them, and the lonians were compelled to 
abandon the country to the Achaeans, who preserved the Io- 
nian divisions, but called it, from themselves, AchsB'a. 

The lonians (Pausan. Achaic. cap. 1.) returned into Attica, 
where they were received by Melanthus, who had deposed 
Thymsetes, and obtained the kingdom. They continued in 
that cQuntry under his reign, and under that of Codrus his 
successor. The sovereign power having been abolished in 
Athens after the death of Codrus, Neleus, his youngest son, 
passed into Asia Minor, and led with him the lonians. 
Larchev', 
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A.FTER the death of Cyrus, Cambyses succeeded him m 
the kingdom. He was the son of Cyrus, and of Cassandane 
the daughter of Pharnaspes; who having died some time 
before, Cyrus deeply lamented her, and commandeil all hiB 
subjects to exhibit signs of mourning*. Bom of these pa- 
rents, Cambyses having considered the lonians and ^olians 
as his servants by inheritance, made an expedition against 
Egypt, having taken with him his other subjects; and parti- 
cularly the Greeks, whom he also ruled over. 

II. The ECTptians, before the reign of Psammetichus, 
thought themselves the most ancient^ people of all the world. 
But since the experiment he made, to find out the truth of 
that matter, they have yielded the priority to the Phrygians, 
still esteeming themselves the second in antiquity. For after 
Psammetichus had long endeavoured, in vain to discover who 
were the first men, he at last contrived this expedient. He 
took two children newly bom of poor parents, and putting 
them into the hands of a shepherd to be brought up among 
his flocks, commanded him not to permit any one to speak in 
their hearing ; but to lay them in a solitary cottage by them- 
selves; to bring them goats to suck at certain times, and 
when he should perceive they were satiated with milk, to 

* Admetus paid this tribute of respect tries in the worid. The stib|lct of their 

to the memory of hb deceased wile Al- claims to antiquitv is impartially dis- 

cestis. See Eurip. Alcest. 425. cussed by Xiaicher m his Essay on Chro- 

^ There is no dloubt but that Egypt ia nology. 
one of the most anciently peopled coun- 
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attend to his other employments. These orders Psammeti- 
chus gave, that he might be informed what word would first 
break from the children, when the inarticulate sounds of in- 
fancy should have ceased ; and the success was answerable to 
his expectation. For at the end of two years, as the shepherd^ 
to whose care they were committed, was one day enter- 
ing the cottage, and had already opened the door, both the 
children ran to him, and, holding out their hands, cried 
Becos^. The shepherd, when he first heard it, said nothing; 
but when this same word was always repeated to him when 
he went and attended to the children, he acquainted the king 
with what had happened, and by his command brought the 
children into his presence. Psammetichus having heard the 
same, inquired in the next place if any nation made use of 
the word Becos: and when he found by inquiry that the 
Phrygians call bread ^ by that name, the Egyptians consented 
to take this for a proof, that the Phrygians^ were the more 
ancient people. 

III. This relation I had at Memphis from the priests of Vul- 
can. But the Greeks, among many other ridiculous things, re- 
port, that Psammetichus delivered these children to be brought 
up by certain women, whose tongues he caused to be cut out. 
Divers other things I heard at Memphis, in several confer- 
ences I had with the priests of Vulcan. And on this very ac- 
count I went in particular to Thebes ^ and to Heliopolis^, in 



c These infants in all probability pro- 
nounced the word Bee, the cry of the 
goats, which they endeavoured to imi- 
tate, OS being a termination appropriate 
to the Greek language. In the fifteenth 
century James HT. of Scotland confined 
two infants in the isle of Inckeith, one of 
the Hebrides, under the care of a dumb 
attendant. When they grew up, they 
spoke the language of Paradise, i. e. pure 
Hebrew. Henry, who relates this in the 
sixth volume of his History of England, 
laughs at it with reason, as Herodotus 
mieht bave done also. Lareher, 

^ Hipponax, speaking of the people of 
Cyprus, uses this word as sigmfying 
bread. Larcher. 

« Psammetichus must have been very 
little acquainted with the origin of the 
Phrygians, who wereof European descent 
and lately transported into Asia. (Herod, 
b. vii. 73.) We may remark ^at the 
faculty of tpeech is not the gift of na- 
ture, but an acquired art. Infants would 
not speak if so much pains were not 
taken with them. The wild boy found 
in the woods of Hanover, under the reign 
of George the First, could never be 



taught to speak. This art may also be 
forgotten, as well as others. Selkirk, the 
Scotchman, who was cast on a desert 
island, not only foigot how to speak, but 
found great difficulty in learning again. 
There are also in ail languages letters 
which can never be properly pronounced, 
unless they are practised in early years* 
Such was tne Greek theta, which the Eng- 
lish at the present day so easily pronounce ; 
and the eh of the Germans and Scotch. 
If God« in creatine man, had not giving 
him a language, the human race might 
have passed through many generations 
without being able to discourse other- 
wise than by signs. 

' The ruins of Thebes occupy a space 
at least half a league in circumference ; 
for a description of which, see Savaiy, 
Letter XXXI V. 

8 There were two places of this name 
which have caused great confusion and 
perplexity among geoCTaphers. See Lar- 
cher's Table* Geographique. 

This city is universally allowed by 
travellers to have been atMaterea. It 
is supposed to have been the On of the 
Scriptures, and was celebrated as a 
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order to see whether their accounts might agree with what I 
had heard at Memphis ; for the Heliopolitws are esteemed 
the most skilled in antiquity of all the Egyptians. What 
I heard concerning their deities, I am not very willing to 
publish^ except only their names ; supposing that all men 
think alike concerning them : and therefore I shall say no 
more of those matters than the thread of my narration ab- 
solutely requires. 

IV. But as for human affairs, they all agree, that the Egyp- 
tians were the first inventors of the year, which they divided 
^into twelve parts, by means of the knowledge they had of the 
stars : in this,, as I think, more able than the Grecians, who 
on account of the seasons, throw in an intercalatory month 
every third year^: whereas the Egyptians, allowing thirty 
days to each of the twelve months, add five supernumerary 
days to each year, and by that means the seasons^ in their re- 
volution, return at the same point. They said also, that the 
Egyptians were the first who gave names to the twelve Gods; 
and that the Greeks had those names from them^; that they 
erected the first altars, images, and temples to the Gods, and 
carved the figures of animals on stone ; most of which they 
demonstrated to be so in fact. They added, that Menes was 
the first king who reigned in the world ; and that in his time 
all Egypt, except the country of Thebes, was one morass ; no 
part of the present land appearing then below the lake Myris, 
which is seven days' passage from the sea by the way of the 
river. 

y. Indeed to me they seemed to speak rationally touching 
this region. For any man of understanding will easily per- 
ceive at sight, though he had never heard these things, that 
those parts of Egypt which the Greeks frequent with their 
shipping, are an accession^ of land bestowed upon the Egyp- 
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school of science from very early times. 
We learn from Strabo that it was the 
school of Plato and Eudoxus. Rennel, 
p. 495, 535. 

Eusebius, Cyril, Augustine, and others 
a£Srm, that Plato got his information in 
Egypt; and Bryant says there can be no 
doubt of it. Plato resided three years at 
Heliopolis, where he was very intimate 
with the priests of the sun. Egypt was 
also the school of Hussus, Melampos, 
Dsdalus, Homer, Lycurges, Solon, I)e- 
mocrites, &c. 

^ At the end of two years or the be- 
ginning of the third : this mode of speech 
was customary among the Greeks. See 
Aristoph. Plat. 683; compare Herod, i. 
32. 



t If the Egyptian year had consisted 
of 365 entire days, the seasons would be 
far from returning regularly at the same 
period. After some ages the winter 
months would be found to return at the 
sprin?, and so of other seasons. Larcker* 

^ At the same time that Plato con- 
fesses that the Grecian mythology was of 
foreign original, he derives Artemis from 
a Greek word signifying integrity. Dio- 
dorus says, that the Greeks not only 
borrowed the names of their Gods from 
Egypt, but also their knowledge of the 
arts and sciences. Beloei 

1 This opinion was adopted by all the 
ancients and a great part of the modems. 
If it be true, all the country from Mem- 
phis to the sea must have been formerly 
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tians by the river : and so is all that oountry, wUch men see 
beyond the lake during a passage of three days ; of which yet 
these Egyptians said nothing. For the natme of the soil of 
Egypt is of this kind, when a ship bound to Egypt . rides at 
a mstauce of a whole day's sail from the port, if a man try the 
sounding, he shall draw up his plummet covered with mud» 
even where the sea is eleven fathoms deep; which plainly 
shews that aJl that earth was brought down thither by the 
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VI. The extent of Egypt along the sea-coast, according to 
our division, from the bay of Plinthene to the lake Selbonis^ 
under mount Casius, is i^ty schoeni. And here we must ob- 
serve, that those who have only small" portions of land, mea^- 
sure their land by the orgya; such as have more, by the 
stade ; and those who have very much, by parasangs ; each 
consisting of thirty stades. But those who have verv exten- 
sive domains ineasure by the schoenus ; which is an ^Egyptian 
measure, equal to sixty stades. So that the whole coast of 
Egypt is three thousand and six hundred stades in length*. 

VII. From the sea upwards, to the city of HeUopotis, the 
country is a spacious level, without rivers, and a slimy soU. 
The distance from the sea to Heliopolis, is about the same 
as from the altar of the twelve Gods^ in Attica, to Pisa and 



a gulf of the Meditenanean parallel to 
the Arabian gulf. The earth must have 
been raised up by little and little, from 
a deposit of tne mud which the waters 
of the N3e carry wkh them. Larcher 
has a note of twelve pages on the sub- 
ject. See also Rennel, sect, xviii. on 
the Floods and Allusions of Rivers* &c» 
nore particularly on those of the Nile. 

B Soaw says, that the black mud ap- 
pears by soundings at the distance of 
twenty leagues. Surely the soil of Ethi- 
opia must be of an extraordinary depth, 
in having not only bestowed upon Egypt 
so many thousand annual strata, but m 
having laid the foundation likewise of 
future additions to it in the sea. Beloe. 

For seven or eight leagues from the 
land they know by the sounding plum- 
met if they are near Egypt, as within 
that distance it brings up the black slimy 
mud of the Nile, that settles at the bot- 
torn of the sea, which is often of ereat 
use in navigation, the low land of this 
country not being seen far off. Pococke, 

" It «^ypears to me most probable, 
diat he is nere speaking of measures in 
use among different nations, according 
to the extent of their country. The 
Greeks, whose territories are not consi- 



sians, whose country was greater, by pa- 
rasangs ; the Egyptians, whose country 
was still more ffpacious, by schceni. He- 
rodotus, when he observes' that this last 
is an Egyptian measure, indirectly in- 
forms us, that the stade and parasang 
were not there used. Lareher^ 

^ In the report of Herodotus respect- 
ing the extent of Eg]rpt, he has made 
use of a stade, which is totally different 
from that which he uses when he refers 
to Greece or Persia. This appears in a 
remarkable instance, where he assigns 
the same number of stades within fifteen 
to the space between Athens and Pisa, 
as between Heliopolis and the sea-coast 
of Egypt, although the former be about 
one hundred and five, the latter eighty- 
six miles only ; the one giving a propor- 
tion of seven hundred and fifty-five, the 
other of one thousand and twelve to a 
degree. So that he appears to have used 
stades of different scales without a con- 
sciousness of it. It appears that the error 
arises from his having taken the schoeui 
one third above the real standard; tiiat 
is, sixty stades instead of forty, as it 
really appears to be. Btnml, p. 19 and 
427. 

p This was in the foram ait Athena. 



derable, measured by stade;; the Per- Pisistratos, (Thucyd.vi. 54.) «m of Hip- 
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iba tempt&^of Olympian Jupiter. For idioeTer will eompare 
these ways, shall find by computation , that they differ not one 
from the other above fifteen stades ; the road leading to Pisa 
wanting no more of one thousand five hundred stades, which 
is just the number that lie between the sea and HeUopolis. 

VIII. From this city upwards"! Egypt is narrow ; for on 
the one side the mountains of Axabia extend, which form a 
Gontinned line, extending from the north to the south and 
south-west, till they reach the Red sea. In these hills are 
found quarries of .tone, which wew used in building the py- 
ramids of Memphis; in that part the mountain'^ ends, and 
turns into the oountrjr I menticmed. But I have heard, that 
to trayel this country oyer in the widest part, from east to 
west, is a journey of two months ; and that the most east* 
wardly limits produce frankincense in abundance. On that 
Side of Egypt which borders upon Lybia are other mountains, 
▼ery rocky, and covered with sand. T%ey contain divers py* 
ramids, tod extend in the same manner as those of Arabia, 
which stretch to the southward. So that fr^m Heliopolis, 
the country which belongs to Egypt, is not very extensive, 
but for four days sail* up the river it is very narrow. Be- 
tween ike mountains before mentioned the lend is level, and 
in the nairowest part seems to me not above two hundred 
atades in breadth, from the Arabian to the Lylnan hills ; but 
beyond these straits the country ^ows wider again. 

IX. Such is the form and situation of this region. From 
Helic^olis to Thebes* men pass by water in nine days, the 
distance between those two cities being four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty stades, which amount to eighty*one schoeni. 
To put these measures together, the coast of Egypt, as I said 
before, contains in length three thousand and six hundred 
stades ; Thebes is distant from the sea six thousand one hun- 



pas the tyrant, dedicated it to the twelve 
Gods when he was Archon. Larcher. 

*i Egypt, in proportion as it recedes 
from the Mediterranean, is regularly 
elevated. 

' The mountain ending in that part 
^ where the quarries are, (i. e. not going 
on any longer in a direction from north 
to soath,) teikes a turn towards that part 
which I have mentioned, viz. to the Red 
sea, (as he said in line 4.) and then con- 
tinues upwards with that sea, (and thus 
takes an eastern or south-eastern direc- 
tion,) extending to the country of frank- 
incense. Schweigfutwer, 

■ Aristides affirms that Egypt, far from 
becoming wider at this cUstance from 



Heliopolis upwards, became so contract- 
ed, that the two chains of mountains 
united, and that the Nile at their junc- 
tion formed cataracts. Herodotus was 
not ignorant of this, but he conceived 
that Egypt became wider during the 
ibur first days sail. This affirmation of 
Herodotus is confirmed by Noiden, &g. 
Lareher, 

' Herodotus says, from Heliopolis to 
Thebes there are 4860 stades, smd from 
the sea to Heliap(^ (ch. 7.) 1500. 
Therefore, according to tnese measures, 
from the coast to Thebes there are 6360. 
In the text he has 6130 ; so that there is 
an error of 240 stades. The mistake 
must fall on the oof^riats. 
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dred and twenty ; and the city of Elephaiitis, eight hundred 
and twenty from Thebes. 

^ X. The greater part of all this country^ as the priests in- 
formed me, and as I judge by what I saw, is an acquisition 
of land to the Egyptians. For the plains that lie between 
the mountains beyond Memphis, seem to me to have been 
formerly a bay of the sea ; and I have the same opinion of 
those about Iliiun", Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the 
Maeander ; if I may be permitted to compare small things, 
with great, for none of all the rivers that have thrown out 
earth in this manner on those regions can justly be brought 
in competition with any one of the five mouths^ of the NUe. 
I might mention other rivers which have wrought the like 
effect, and, though not so considerable as the NUe, have yet 
done great things^ of this nature. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable is the Achelous; which passing through Acarna- 
nia, and falling into the sea by the Echinades', has already 
joined one half of those islands to the continent. 

XI. Besides, there is a bay, not far from Egypt, branching 
out from the Red sea, thou^ belonging to Arabia, which is 
long and narrow, in the manner I shall here describe ; from 
the innermost part of this bay to the broad sea, the passive is 
of as great a length as a vessel with oars can perform in forty 
davs; and yet the breadth in the widest place is no more than 
half a day over. The tides*" of this gulf are strong ; the 
waters ebb and flow daily ; and I am of opinion, that Egypt 
was anciently penetrated in like manner by an arm of the 
sea, entering on the north side, and ascending towards 
Ethiopia; as that of Arabia, which I mentioned before. 



" Grelot, an author worthy of credit, 
assures us, in his description of his voy- 
age from Constantinople, that the Sca- 
mander is a very small stream, which 
loses itself in the sea soon after its source. 
Yet in the time of Homer it was very 
considerable. Bellanger, 

' This he fully explains at the end of 
ch, 17. 

7 What prodigious changes great ri- 
vers occasion on the surface of the globe ! 
how incessantly they repel the sea, by 
accumulating sand on sand ! how Uiey 
elevate at their mouths islands, which at 
length become large portions of the con- 
tinent! It is thus that the Nile has 
formed almost all the Lower Egypt, and 
created out of the waters the Delta, 
"which is ninety leases in circumference. 
It is thus that the Msander, constantly 
repelling the waves of the Mediterra- 



nean, and gradually filling up the gulf 
into which it falls, has placed in the 
middle of the land the town of Miletus, 
formerly a celebrated harbour. It is 
thus that the Tigris and the Euphrates 
let loose from the Armenian hills, an^ 
sweeping with them in their course the 
sands of Mesopotamia, are imperceptibfy 
filling up the Persian gull. Savery, 
Letter I. 

* These islands are described byThu- 
cydides, book ii. ch. 102. 

* Diodorus Siculus relates, (book iii. 
40.) that the Ichthyophagi had records 
of a very considerable reflux of the tide 
.in this gulf, which left it totally dry, ^ 
but soon after the sea returned. Tms ; 
bears great similarity to the miraculous | 
parting of the waters which saved thel 
Israelites. Larcher, 
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stretches from the south towards Syria; and that the extre- 
mities of these two had only a narrow tract of land lying be- 
tween, and separating the one from the other. Now, if the 
Nile would turn its stream into the Arabian gulf, what could 
hinder it from being filled with earth by. the river? I, for my 
part, expect that it would be filled in ten thousand years. 
How then is it not possible, that during the time which has 
been before my birth, that this, or even a much greater chan- 
nel, might have been filled up by such a vigorous and abound- 
ing river. 

XII. The things, therefore, which I heard concerning 
Egypt, together with the testimony of my own eyes, induce 
me to this opinion; especially having observed that this coun- 
try projects farther into the sea than the next adjoining re- 
^on; that shells^ are found on the hills; that a saline hu- 
mour issuing from the earth corrodes the stones of the pyra- 
mids^; and that among all the mountains of Egypt, this alone, 
which IS situate above Memphis, abounds in sand. Besides, 
Egypt is utterly unlike all the adjacent countries, whether of 
Arabia, Lybia, or Syria, (for the maritime, parts of Arabia are 
inhabited by Syrians,) the soil being black and crumbling, as 
if it were mud and loose earth, brought down by the riv^r 
from Ethiopia ; whereas we know that the earth of Lybia is 
reddish, and somewhat more sandy ; as that of Arabia and 
Syria is either stony, or mixed with clay. 

XIII. Another particular, of great 'moment to confirm 
what is said touching this country, I had from the priests 4 
who aifirm, that, under the reign of Mseris, if the Nile rose to 
the height of eight cubits, all tibe lands of Egypt below Mem- 
phis were sufficiently watered ; and yet Mseris had not been 
nine hundred years dead when I received this information. 
But in our time, unless the river swells to sixteen cubits*^, or 



*» It is very certain that shells are even 
to this day found upon the mountains of 
Egypt, but this by no means proves the 
E^ptian gulf. Shells are adso found 
upon mountains much higher than those 
of Egypt ; in Europe, Asia, and America. 
This only proves, that all those regions 
have in part been covered by the waters 
of the sea. I say in^art, because it is 
certain, from the observations of the 
most skilful naturalists, that the tops of 
the highest mountains have not been co- 
vered with water. These, in times of 
such general deluges, were like so many 
islands. Larcher. 

^ Norden informs us, that the stones 
of the great pyramid on the north side 
are rotten, but assigns no cause. 



^ The majority of travellers inform us, 
that upon an average, the water usually 
rises every year to twenty-two cubits. 
In 1702 it rose to twentyrthree cubits 
four inches; in the year precedin|^, to 
twenty-two cubits eighteen inches. Ac- 
cording to travellers, the favourable 
height is from twenty-two to twenty- 
three ; according to Herodotus, from fif- 
teen to sixteen. Larcker. 

There seems to have been no addition 
diiring the space of 500 jears, to the 
number of cubits taken notice of by He- 
rodotus. This we learn, not only from 
the sixteen children that attend the 
statue of the Nile, but also from a medal 
of Trajan, where we see the figure of the 
Nile with a boy standing upon it, who 
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fifteen at least, tke ooimtry is not covered with water. So 
that if the soil continues^ to increase in the same proportion 
as in ages past^ I am persuaded* that those who inhalnt below 
the lake Mseris, and in all that part which is called Delta, 
must for ever suffsr by a deficiency of water ; the same ca- 
lamity, they used to say, must at some time fall upon the 
Grecians, For having heard that all the lands of Greece 
were watered by rain; and not, as Egypt, by rivers ; they 
said the Grecians at sonie time or other would be disap^ 
pointed in their great expectations, and miserably starve; 
meaning, if Ae deity should not afford rain, but send dry 
seasons in the place of wet, they must perish by famine, since 
they had no other resource for water, except from Jupiter only. 
XTV* I acknowledge this discourse is not altogether 
groundless ; but I will now state how tke Egjrptians are si* 
tuated: if , as I said before, all the land below Memphis, 
which visibly rises every year, should continue to imarease in 
the same proportion as it has in time past, what else wiH 
happen, but that the Egyptians who inhabit this part will 
starve ? especially if their land shall neither be watered by 
rain^ from heaven, nor the river be sufficient to inundate the 
fields. At this day, indeed, no people in the world, nor in 
the rest of Egypt, enjoy the productions of the earth with so 
little labour ; for there is neither labour in breaking up the 
furrows, nor in digging, nor in performing any other of those 
things which other men labour at with regard to com. For 
as soon as the river has voluntarily overflowed the com fields, 
and having watered them has retired, each man sows his land 
and turns in his swine S; and when the seed has been trodden 



poinU to the nmnber nxteen. Fifteen 
cubits are recorded by the emperor Ju- 
lian, as the height of the Nile's inunda- 
tion. Three hundred years afterwards, 
the anu>uBt was no mate than sixteen or 
seventeen cubits; and at present, not- 
withstanding the great accumulation of 
soil, when ue river rises to sixteen cu- 
bits the Egjrptiansmake great rejoicings, 
and call out Wafaa AUahl God ham 
given all we wanted. PococheU Thsenp- 
tiamfthe Etat, &c. 

« All rivers and streams must at times 
overflow, because there is no provision 
made in their beds for a sudden increase 
of water ; for this sudden increase being 
immediately difiiised over the countiy, 
can have no effect in deepening and en- 
larging the beds; so that, notmthstand- 
ing the continued increase of soil, the 
river must still continue to oyerflow. 
^nnel, p. 614. 



^ In upper £gypt they have sometimes 
a little rain; and 1 was told, that in eight 
years it had been known to rain but 
twice hard for about half an hour. Pih- 
eoeke, vol. i. p. 195. 

According to the meteorological ob- 
servations of Dr. Shaw, (vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, p. 142.) in 1689, it rained sixteen 
times in January, and snowed once, and 
rained eight times in February.' 

9 Plutarch, £udoxus, and Pliny, re- 
late the same fact. I am of opinion, that 
Herodotus is only mistaken with regard 
to the time when they were admitted 
into the fields. It was probably before 
the com was sown, that they might eat 
the roots of the aquatic plants, which 
might prove injurious to the grain. Lar- 
cher, 

Norden says, that there is scarpely a 
country where the land has greater need 
of culture than in £gypt. 
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in by the smme, he expesotsUieiJIiQsy^t without finrtibp* catre^; 
aod when that sesuton comes, lets in his swine* s^ain*", tQ 
shake the. grain (mt4>f the ear, ^md has no other. trouble than 
to lay up his corn. 

XV. But if we should foUow the opinion of the lonians, ,:^/^ 
who say that the country of Delta alone is properly called , 
Egypt; extending along the shore, from the tower, oif Perseus ^ * 
to the Tarichsea' of Pelu^ium, . forty schaeni in lengtji, and 
from the sea upwards, to the city of Cercas^nun, where the 
Nile divides, and descends towards Pelusium and Ca^pus^; 
attributing the rest of Egypt, partly to Lybia, and partly to 
Arabia, we should evidently infer that the Egyptians, jbad not 
formerly any country. For they themselves acknowledge, 
and I concur in opinion, with tb^, that Delta is fon9.ed of 
the soil which the river has brought down, and has lately (if 
I may so express myself) appeared above the water. If then 
they formerly had no, country, to what.,end were they so soli- 
citous to be thought the most-aBcientof. all people? Surely 
they might have forborne to try by an experiment, what lan- 
guage children would first speak. For my own part, I am 
not of opinion that the Egyptians commenced th^ir existence '^' 
with the country which the lonians call Delta ; but that they 
always^ were, since men have been ; and that as the soil in- 
creased gradually, many came slowly down from the higher 
parts to inhabit the new formed earth, and many continued in 
their former possessions. . For the province of Thebes went 
anciently by the name of Egypt, and is six thousand one 
hundred and twenty stades in circumference. 

XVI. If, therefore, we judge rightly of these things, the 
opinion of the lonians is erroneous; but if their sentiment be 
well grounded, we shall shew that neither the Greeks nor the 
lonians reason well, when they say the world is divided into 
three parts °^, Europe, Asia, and Lybia; for they ought to 

^ larcher reads in this place, and in lot of Menelaus, who died there. This 

the one immediately before, rytn ^ovai. confirms the oj^inion of Homer, that Me- 

They spread out the com, when reap- nelaus landed in Egypt, 
ed, and an ox draws a machine about on * Diodorus Siculus informs us, that 

it, which, together with the treading of the Ethiopians consider the Egyptians as 

the ox, sepai-ates the grain from the one of their colonies, at the nead of 

straw, and cuts the straw. Pococke, vol. which was Osiris. He observes also in 

i. p. 208. another place, that the inhabitants of the 

^ This name is probably derived from Thebaid consider themselves as the most 

iheir preserving in this place the em- ancient of mankind. This historian, 

balmed bodies; and therefore common doubtless, had a view to the .traditions of 

to several other places in Egypt. LaV" the two people, without giving us any 

eher» opinion of his-own. Larcher, 

^ This is the same as the modem ^ Many of the ancients divided the 

AbauMr. According to Strabo, (lib. 17.^ world mto two parts only, Europe and 

Diodorus Siculus and St. Epiphanes, it Asia. Africa was made to belong, to 

received its name from Canopus the pi- Europe. 

VOL. I. R 
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add a fo«rth, vi*. the Deltaof Egypt, if it be not a part either 
of Lybia or of Asia. For, by their reasoning, the Nile does 
not separate*^ Asia from Lybia; that river dividing at the 
point of Delta, and rolling down on each side of it : so that it 
must be between Lybia and Asia. ^ , t 

XVII. But not to insist longer on the opinion of the lo- 
nians, I presume^ that all the countries -which the Egyptians 
inhabit ought to be accounted Egypt, as those of the Cilicians 
and Assyrians are known by the names of Cilicia and Assyria. 
Neither can I imagine what parts may be properly called the 
bounds of Asia and Lybia, except the limits of Egypt. Yet 
if we follow the opinion which the Greeks embrace, we shall 
suppose that all Egypt, beginning from the Catadupians and 
the city of Elephantis, is divided into two parts, and partakes 
of both names; one belonging to Lybia, and the other to Asia. 
For the Nile descending from the Catadupians, passes through 
the midst of Egypt, in one channel towards the sea, to the 
city of Cercasorum ; and there separates into three ^ That 



Wertia part rerum lAbye, si credere 

famuR 
Cuncta velisi at ri ventas ealumque 

gequaris. 
Pars erU Eurofke. 

Lucan. Pfaanal. ix. 411. 

Isocrates (Pane^. vol. i.) says, the 
whole earth is divided into two parts, 
Europe and Asia; yet some authors add 
'Africa to Asia. 

JEoliU candms atutrU, et kmpade 

Phcdfi 
JEsHfiro Libye torretur subdita cancro 
Ant ingem Asue latus, aut part tertia 

terris. Silius Italic, lib. i. 193. 

•n HeiodOtuA 'excludes Egypt from A- 
i£rica, as well as from Asia; which an- 
pears very extraordinary, and can only 
be accounted for on the ground that he 
does not, tike others, distribute the ha- 
l>itable world into conrincnts, but regums; 
and that %yp* ™i&^* ^ considered as 
-a region of itself.' He seemed to think 
Egypt, if we may so say, extra^centinen' 
tal; in effect, he thought the land of 
Egypt alone constituted the natural and 
proper limits or boundary of Asia and 
Africa. He sw, (Melp. 39.) that Asia 
terminates at Egypt, and Lybia begins 
where Egypt ends, 41. And again, 
{Eut.'66.) Egypt is said to be near to 
Africa, These notices seem to be clearly 
in favour of the arrangement, which 
makes Egypt ^K^nct from Africa or Ly- 
t>ia. But on l9ie Other hand, he says, in 
Mdp. 41 and 42. except in that part 



which is contiguous to Asia, the whde of 
Africa is surrounded by sea, &c. The 
reader will determine for himself; but it 
appears, on the whole, as if ^Herodotus 
had either no decided ofHuion of his owb 
on the subjcict, or that in one of the 
places he has mei-ely expressed the opi- 
nion of others, without explaining ms 
own. Rennel, p. 3 and 411. 

** This river, whose source has not yet 
been explored, comes by one single 
channel from Ethiopia to the point of 
the Delta ; arrived here, it separates it- 
self into three principal branches: of 
these, one takes an eastern dilution, 
and is called the Pelusian channel; a 
second proceeds northward, and is called 
the Sebennitic branch ; the third flows 
towards the west, and takes the name of 
Canopic. The Sebennitic arm is sab- 
divided into two others, the Ssdtic and 
Mendesian; the Saitic is between the 
Bolbitine, which is an artificial branch, 
and the Sebennitic. The Bucolic also 
is the production of the inhabitants, and 
flows betwixt the Sebennitic, frt)m which 
it proceeds, and the Mendesian. Thus 
the seven branches of the Nile, from 
east tp weirt, are the Pelusian, the Men- 
desian, the Bucolic, the Sebennitic, the 
Saitic, the Bolbitine, and the Canopic 
Such is the account of Herodotus. Lar- 
cher, 

B«nnel, p. 411. seems to have mis- 
taken Heioaotus ; for he makes him only 
assien six mouths to the Nile. By means 
ol wis chapter, the five mouths of chap. 
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which nms oat to the eastward is called the Pebisiaii Bumthr; 
the second, inclining westward, goes by the name of Canopia; 
and the third channel descending from above by a straight 
line, passes through the midst of Delta, and being no way in- 
ferior to the other two in fame or quantity of water^ is called 
the mouth of Sebennytus; whence two more are derived, 
which take their names from the cities of Sais and Mendis, 
and flow into the sea. For those .of Bolbitis and Bucolis 
were not formed by nature ; but are owing to the industry of 
men. 

XVIII. To this opinion concerning the extent of Egypt, 
I have the concurring testimony of the oracle of Ammon ; 
which yet I had not heard before I was frdly persuaded of 
these things. For the people who inhabit the cities of Apis 
and Marea, situate on the frontier of Egypt next to the bor- 
ders of Lybia, impatient of the religious ceremonies of the 
Egyptians, and unwilling to abstain from the flesh of heifers, 
were very desirous to be accounted Lybians rather than 
Egyptians ; and to that end consulting the oracle of Ammon, 
professed they had no relation to the Egyptians, because they 
lived out of Delta, and could by no means agree with them, 
but desired to eat all manner of food without distinction. 
Nevertheless the Qod did not permit them to do so, but pro- 
nounced, that Egypt comprehends all the territories which 
are overflowed by the Nile ; and that all those who drink of 
that river below the city of Elephantis, are Egyptians p. 

XIX. The inundations of the Nile not only cover Delta, but 
the frontier of Lybia also, and sometimes that of Arabia, to the. 
extent of about two days' joximey, more or less, on each side. 
And though I was very desirous to be informed touching the 
nature of this river, I could not learn, either from the priests 
or any other persons, what should cause the Nile to come 
down in such abundance during a hundred daysS beginning 
at the summer solstice, and when it has completed this num- 
ber, it retires ; the quantity of water diminishing, so that it 



X. are tmderstood ; Herodotus did not 
count the artificial mouths. 

For an exact account of the several 
mouths of the Nile, collected from an- 
cient and modem authorities, the reader 
is referred to Kennel's 19th section. 

The Ajrabian account of the Nile, and 
its different divisions, may be found in 
Herbelot BibUotheqiie Orientale, which 
the curious reader will do well to com- 
pare widi the description given by He- 
rodotus, and that of modem travellers, 
particularly Pococke, Norden, Volney, 
and Savaiy. Beloe* 



P The ancients, says Strabo, confined 
the appellation of Egypt to the inha- 
bited country watered by the Nile, from 
the environs of Syene to the sea. Beloe^ 

4 The inundation regularly commences 
about the month of July» or three weeks 
after the rains have begun to fall in 
Ethiopia. In 1714 it began the 30th of 
June ; in 1715, the Ist of July ; in 1730, 
the 20th of June. The Nile is not the 
only river which increases in the sum- 
mer, it has this property in common with 
many others of Afinca and India. Lar- 
cher, 
R 2 
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cdntitlttes low all the wkiter, and even to tlie retam of the 
next summer solstice. Of these particulars I could get no 
aebount from the Egyptians, though I inquired whether this 
riVer haye any peculiar quality, so as to be different in nature 
from other rivers ; and my great desire to be informed not;. ■ 
only led me to ask these questions, but also how it comes to^«( 
pass that the Nile alone, of all the rivers in the world, never > 
emits the least breeze'' on tiie adjacent parts. 

XX. Nevertheless some of the Greeks^ pretending to dis* 
tinguish themseWes by their knowledge, have named three 
several causes of these inundations, which are scarcely worth 
Inentioning, except merely as I wish to shew what they are. 
One of them affirms, that the £tesian winds' are the cause 
of the swelHi^ of this river, by repelling the stream, and pre- 
venting it from dischargii^i^to the sea. But the Nile has 
iS^ometimes performed its work before the Etesian winds 
b^gin to blow; and besides, if those winds were the cause of 
these inundations, all other rivers that are exposed to the 
same winds must of necessity be liable to the same effect; 
and the rather, as they are less and have weaker currents: 
yet tiie rivers of Syria and Lybia, which are many» were 
never subject to the Kke inftuence. 

XXt. The second opinion is more ignorant than the former, 
though more marvellous; affirming, that the Nile^ flowing 
from the ocean V performs these things; and that tiie ocean 
surrounds the whole earth. 

XXII. The third way of resolving tins difficulty is the / 
inost probable, and yet most untrue. For by saying that the 
waters of the Nile are produced by melted snow", they say 
hothing, for this river descends from Lybia through the 
inidst of Ethiopia into Egypt ; how therefore, since it runs 
from a very hot to a colder region, can it flow from. the snow? 
Many reasons will readily occur to men of good understand- 
ing, to shew th^ improoability of this opinion. First and 
principally^ because tne winds which blow from Ethiopia are 
always hot. In the second place, neither rain nor ice^ is seen 



« 

' Ai^pa differs from aviuoQ. A^pa is 
a wind that rises from exnalations from 
watenr places, as a river, &c. and is 
therefore cold ; "Avtuog is an agitation 
of the air. Over aU rivers there is a 
current of fresh air ; over the Nile there 
is a current, but it is warm. Larcher. 

■ This was the c^inion of lliales ac- 
cording to Seneca,. Nat. Quest, iv. 2. 
l^ese winds however contribute some- 
thing to the overflowing of the river, as 
Maillethas remarked in hb description 
of JElgypt, p. 65. 



< This was the opinion of £uthymenes 
of Marseilles. If we believe Diodonis 
Siculus, (book i. 37.) it was also the 
opinion of the Egyptian priests. Lardier* 

*^ This was the opinion of Anaxandri- 
des, Diodonis Siculus, and also of £uri- 

g'des, Fragm. ex Archelai Tragoed. and 
elen. v. 3. 

* Nonntts relates, in the histoiy of his 
embassy, that during the period when 
the Nile inundates Egypt, there are very 
violent storms in <^erent parts of Ethi- 
opia^ the atmosphere becomes eiceeit- 
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in those countries ; and yet rain always follows witiihi the 
spaee of fiv« days^ after snow : so that if snow falls in Aose 
regions, rain mnst. Besides, the inhabitants are rendered 
black by the excessive heat; swallows and kites continue 
there all the year ; and the cranes, to avoid the cold of Scy- 
tiiia, come to pass the winter in that country : all which could 
not be, if in even &e smallest quantity snow fell in the parts 
adjacent to the source and passage of the Nile. 

XXIII. The person who attributed this to the ocean^ 
since he has referred it to an obscure fable, does not deserve 
tefotation : neither do I know any river so called ; but con^ 
jectnre that Homer or some other ancient poet having in<- 
vented that name, inserted it in their writings, 

XXIY. Yet if, after I have expressed my dissatisfac- 
tion with the opiniods before mentioned% I must give my 
own concerning so intricate a question, that which causes 
the Nile to overSow in summer is, in my judgment, this. - 
Daring the winter the sun, being driven by the cold from 
his former course, retires to the upper regions of Lybia; 
which in few words comprehends the whole matter ; for it is 
natural that that country nearest to, and over which this God 
is, should be most in want of water, and that the streams of 
the neighbouring rivers should be dried up. 

XXy. But to explain* my meaning more amply, I say, 
that the sun passing over the remoter parts of Lybia, acts in 
the following manner ; as the air of that country is constantly 
serene, and the country is always hot, since there are no 
cooling winds; the sun when passing through that region 
does the same as it used in the summer, when passing through 



mgly cloudy, and the rains fall in such 
torrents as to inundate the country. 

The Portugruese missionaries inrann us, 
that from June to September there does 
not pass a day in Abyssinia without rain, 
and that the Nile receives all the rivers, 
streams and torrents which fall from the 
mountains. Larcher, 

f Herodotus had probably remarked, 
that at Halicarnassus or Thurium, where 
be lived, snow was, in the «»ace of a 
few days succeeded by rain. Wesseling. 

> It must be supposed that the north 
winds are the cause of its overflow, 
which begin to flow about the latter end 
of May, and drive the clouds formed by 
the vapours of the Mediterranean south- 
ward, as far as the mountains of Ethi- 
opia, which stopping their course, they 
condense' and uU down in violent rains. 
It is said that at this time not only men 
froon tb«r reaMD, but that wild pewts 



by a sort of instinct, leave the mountains. 
The wind, which is the cause of the rise 
of the NUev driving the clouds a|;ainst 
those hills, is also the cause of it in an> 
other respect, as it drives in the water 
from the sea, and keeps back the waters 
of the river in such a manner as to raise 
the waters above. Pococke, 

•This reasoning of Herodotus is re- 
futed by Diodorus Siculus and by Aris- 
tides. "If the sun attracted moistui^e 
** from the Nile during the winter season 
" it would be the same with respect to 
" the other rivers of Lybia, and in like 
** manner diminish the force of their 
*' currents. As this is not the fact, the 
reas(mii^ of this author falls to the 
ground. The rivers of Greece are in- 
creased during the winter, not on ac- 
" count of their distance from the sun, 
*' but from the frequency of the rains.' 
Diodonia 8ic* b» u c«3a. 
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the ctotre of the heavens, for it attracts the moisture Bad 
throws it back again upon the higher regions ; .where it is re- 
ceived and liquified by the winds, which in this climate blow 
generally from the south and south-west, and consequently 
most attended with wet, of any other. Yet I am of opinion 
that the sun may retain some part about itself, and not dis- 
charge every year all the water of the Nile. But when the 
rigours of winter are past, and the sun returns again to the 
midst of the heavens, all rivers are attracted by the heat in 
equal proportion. To which time all other streams, being 
mixed with abundance of rain, as the country has been 
watered by showers and torn up by torrents, run high, and 
overflow the adjacent parts ; whereas in summer being desti- 
tute of rain, and at the same time exhaled by the sun, they 
become reduced ; but the Nile, being destitute of rain, and 
attracted by the sun, is the only river that flows much weaker 
in winter than in summer; for in summer it is attracted 
equally with the others, but in winter it is alone oppressed. 
From all which, as I coiiceive, the sun is the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile**. 

XXVI. And in my opinion the dryness of the air in those 
parts proceeds from the scorching heat of the same being, 
which afiects in an extraordinary manner all that lies near its 
passage: and for this occasion the upper regions of Lybia 
are always hot. Now if such a change of seasons and the 
situation of the heaven could be made, that the south winds 
might take the place of the north, and the north winds be 
transferred to the southward, the sun retiring from the north 
in winter to the upper regions of Europe, and passing through 
those parts, as now he does through Lybia, would, I suppose, 
cause the same effects in the Ister, which we now see in the 
Nile. 

XXVII. Ajnd whereas I said before that no wind blows 
from this river ; my opinion is, that it is very improbable that 
winds should blow from hot countries, but that they are wont 
to blow from cold. 

XXVIII. But I leave these things as they are, and as 
they always were. 

Touching the source of the Nile^, no man of all the Egyp- 

**^ The more ancient Egyptians super- 
stitiously believed that ue overflowing 
of the Nile was occasioned by the sacri- 
fice which they annually paid to the sup- 
posed divinity of the river. Every year, 
on the twelfth of their month Baoni, 
corresponding with our June, they threw 
a young woman superbly ornamented into 
the river. Beloe, 

« In spite of all the researches poste- 



rior to the time of Herodotus, these 
sources were not better known, when 
rather more than a centuiy ago, the 
Portugese Jesuits imagined that they 
■had discovered them. But it appeared 
that they had taken one of the rivers which 
fall into the Nile, for the Nile itsdf. 
The source therefore remains as little 
known as before. Lurcher, 
The point fixed upon by Bruce agrees 
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tians, Lybians, or Gteeians I have conversed with, ever pre- 
tended to know any thing certain ; except a scribe*^, who had 
the charge of Minerva's treasury at Sais» a city of Egypt.. 
And though I thought he trifled with me, when he said he 
was perfectly informed of this secret, I shall yet give a place 
here to his relation. Crophi, said he, and Mophi, are two 
mountains, with heads of a pyramidical form, situate in the 
way from Elephantine to Syene**, a city of Thebais ; and be- 
tween these hills is a profound abyss, which contains the 
springs of the Nile. One half of the water issuing from this 
place runs into Egypt northward ; the other half passes south- 
ward to Ethiopia: and that the fountains of the Nile are 
bottomless, Psammetichus king of Egypt found by an ex- 
periment. For having caused a line twisted to be many 
thousand fathoms in length, he sounded the depth, but could 
not find a bottom. Which, if admitted for trae^ would in- 
duce me to believe, that there are violent whirlpools and re- 
verberations of the water; and, as the water dashes against 
the rocks, a sounding line, when let down, cannot reach the 
bottom. 

XXIX. I was unable to learn any thing more of any one. 
But thus much have I learnt concerning the farthest extent 
of higher Eaypt ; since, I went and made my own observations 
as far as Elephantine ; the rest I heard upon inquiry. Those 
who ascend the river above the city of Elephantine, find a 
country in their passage so steep, that every vessel, like a 
cow, is drawn by ropes fastened to each side, and must be 
hurried down the stream by the impetuosity of the torrent if 
the ropes should happen to break. This region is four days* 
voyage from Elephantine, and the Nile is there as full 



▼ery nearly with that fixed on by Father 
Lobo; and Larcher severely, reproves 
Bruce for claiming the ment of hav- 
ing first discovert the source of the 
river. 

Rennel supposes that the remote 
sources of the Nile are rather to the 
south than the west, or nearer to the 
meridian of Abyssinia, though by no 
means withia that country. Ptofemy, 
Ediisi, and Abulfeda place them in the 
same pontion, thoueh greatly too far to 
the southward, p. &3. See the whole 
of that section for an accurate examina- 
tion of this subject. 

' Afichaelis (Dissert, on the Memoires 
of the Acad. Gotting. vol. i. p. 271.) 
shews, that ypa/ifiamc implies a p^rsot*. 
skilled in the knowledge of hieroglyphics, 
and who possesses the ait of divination. 
Xp4/iara are not only money, but every 



thing precious of whatever kind, as ves* 
s^, &c. 

« Is a town of Egypt, on the confines 
of Ethiopia. It has the island of Ele- 
phantine before it, and is situated im- 
mediately under the Tropic. A well is 
dug there, which marks the summer 
solstice. When that day arrives the ver- 
tical sun darts his rays to the bottom of 
the well, and his whole image is painted 
on the water that covers the bottom. 
Strabo, lib. 17. . 

We still see the ruins of this place on 
an eminence to the south of a village in 
Assuan. Savory, Letter XXXVII. Po^ 
oocke, vol. i. p. 1 16. This (Assuan) is the 
same as the ancient name with the Cop- 
tic vowel. See note on ch. 91. 

' Herodotus could not have told us 
. more explicitly that he disbelieved the 
whole of this narrative. 
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of wfaidings as 'Ae MiMmder. There are twelve scheeni, 
which it is necessary to ^ail through in this manner; and 
from thence .you will come^ to a spacious plain, and an island 
called Tachompso appears in the midst of the Nile. The 
Ethiopians inhabit tiie country beyond Elephantine, and one 
half of the island Tachompso ; the other half being . in the 
possession of the Egyptians. Near to this island lies a vast 
lake, the borders of winch are- inhabited by Ethiopian herds- 
men; and after sailing through that lake,. you will enter again 
into the channel of the Nile. A little beyond this place you 
will be obliged to go ashore, and to travel forty days by the 
side of the river, because the frequency of rocks and shelves 
renders the navigation of those parts utterly impracticable. 
At the end of these forty days you must go on board another 
vessel, fflid you will arrive in about twelve more at the great 
city of Meroe*", which is accounted the capital of all Ethiopia. 
The inhabitants of that place worship no other Grods than Ju- 
piter and Bacchus' ; but these they adore with extraordinary 
pomp. They have an oracle of Jupiter ; and make war, when 
that God commands by an oracle, and wherever it orders. 

XXX. Sailing from this city, you will arrive at the coun- 
try of the Automoli, in the same time as you w^e' travelling 
from Elephantine to the capital" of the Ethiopians. This peo- 
ple is called by the name of Asmak, whicl i ^^ language of 
Greece signifies, those that stand at the le^ ' md of the king. 
Their ancestors were Egyptians; and > ig in number two 
hundred and forty thousand nnlitarj^lnen, revolted to the 
Ethiopians on the following occasion. Some of them were 
placed in garrison s^t Elephantine a^iinst the Ethiopians, 
others at lie Pelusian Daphnae, . against the Arabians and 
Syrians, others at Marea against Lybia: which method of 
Psammetichus we have seen imitated by the Persians of 'our 
time, who maintain guards both in Elephantine and Daphnae. 
■These Egyptians, after they had continued three years in 
their respective posts, without hearing any thing of being re- 
lieved, consulted together; and unanimously resolving to 
abandon Psammetichus'', marched away to Ethiopia. When 



ts Longinus admires the elegance of 
• this narrative. " The change of person," 
says he, (sect, xxvi.) " mdiLes tne thing 
" present, and the hearer frequently 
** fancies himself in the midst of the dan- 
" |er.'* 

" The city of Meroe is in an island of 
the same name formed by three riyera ; 
viz. the Nile, Astapus and Aataboras, or 
by the Bahr £l*Biad, Abawi, and Ta- 
cazze. Lareher, 

* Strabo, in describing the maimers of 



the Ethiopians, makes no mention of 
either Jupiter or Bacchus. Every thing, 
therefore, must have been changed be-' 
tween the age of Herodotus and that of 
Strabo, or these two authors received 
very different impressions with respect 
to the two countries. Larcher, 

^ Diodorus Sic. (book i. 67.) assigns a 
very different reason for the revolt of 
these Egyptians. Faammetichus having 
meditated an expedition against Syria, 
gave the. places of honour tostr^ngeis. 
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the king heard what was doing, he followed, overtook, and 
adjnred them not to forsake ue Qods of their fathers, with 
their own wives and children. ^ Bnt in answer to his exhorta- 
ti6n, ot^e^of the Egyptians is reported to have uncovered lijbi 
priyate ^di^s, and to have said, that whetesoever these weie, 
there cootd'not hewanting eitl^r wives or.children. So con- 
tinuing their march, they presented themselves to the king of 
Ethiopia^ ; who in recompence sent them into a country which 
was disaffected to hun, with orders to expel the inhabitants, 
and to possess their lands : by the settlement of which colony 
the Ethiopians became more civilized, and learned the man- 
ners of the Egyptians. 

XXXI. Thus to the extent of four months journey, partly 
by land and partly by water, the Nile is-known^ wimout in- 
cluding its passing through Egypt. For upon computation, 
so much time will be found necessary to those who travel from 
Elephantine to the Automoli"^. This river descends from the 
west and the setting of the sun ; but no one is able to speak 
with certainty of what is beyond, because the excessive heat 
renders the rest of the country desert and uninhabited. 

XXXII. I was also informed bv some Cyrenseans, that in 
a journey they took to the oracle of Ammon, they had conferred 
with Etearchus king of the Ammonians; and that, among 
other things, discoursing with him concerning the head of the 
Nile, as of a thing altogether unknown, Etearchus acquainted 
them, that certain Nasaaaones*^, a nation of Lybia inhabiting 
the Syrtis, and a tract of land of no great extent eastward of 
the Syrtis, came into his country, and being asked by him if 
they had learned any thing new touching the Lybian deserts, 
answered, that some petulant young men, sons to divers per- 
sons of great power among them, had, after many extravagant 
actions, resolved to send five of their number by lot to the de- 
serts of Lybia, to see if they could make any farther disco- 
very than others had done. For the northern coast of Lybia, 
from Egypt to the promontory of Soloist where Lybia ter- 



&c. These stnmgera must have been 
the lomans and Caiians, who assisted 
PNUnmetichus against his eleven col- 
leagnes. See ch. 152, 154. Aiistotle 
alludes to this narrative in his third 
book, ch. 2. Lareher, 

During the late distressing mutiny and 
revolt of a part of the fleet, it is said that 
a like antwer was made by some of the 
mutineers, though not accompanied by 
tile act of indecency recorded by Hero- 
dotus. 

> It is certain that Herodotus (like 
the rest of the ancients) gives a wide 
range to Ethiopia} since he designs by 

VOL. -I. 



it the whole of the southern part of 
Africa, extensive, as from his own de- 
scriptions, he must have conceived it to 
be. For it was with him " the eztre- 
" mity of Uie habitable world," and in- 
cluded all those countries, which, for 
want of the means of discrimination* he 
was compelled to compnae in one mass, 
as iM may do, by the remote inland parts 
of North Ameriea, or New HoUand* 
Bennel, p. 430. 

m This word means deserters. 

B See book iv. ch. 172. 

o See note on ch. 43. book iv* 
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Auaatesi is inhd^led by Lybtans of vftrioiiB nations ; excofrt 
those parts alone, which are possessed by the Grecians and 
Phoenicians. Above this coast, and those nations which reach 
down to the sea, the next country abounds in beasts of prey ; 
and ail beyond that is destitute of water, coyered with sands, 
and utterly desolate. The young men chosen by their compa-* 
Hions'to midce this expedition, having furnished themselves with 
water and other necessary provisions, first passed through the 
inhabited country ; and when they had likewise traversed that 
region which abounds in wild beasts, they entered the deserts, 
making their way towards the south-west. After they had 
travelled many days through the sands, they at length saw 
some trees growing in a plain, and they approached and be- 
gan to 'gather the fruit which was on them ; and while they 
were gathering, several little men, less than men of middle 
sioe, came up, and having seized them carried them away ; 
and the Nasamones did not at all understand what they said« 
neither did they imderstand the speech of the Nasamones. 
However, they conducted them over vast morasses to a dtj 
built on a great river running from the west to the east, and 
abounding in crocodiles ; where the Nasamones found all the 
inhabitants black, and of no larger size than their guides. 

XXXIII. To this relation Etearchus added, as the Cyre* 
nesans assured me, that the Nasamones returned safe to theur 
own country, and that the little men were all enchanters; but 
for the riv^, which passes by their city, he conjectured that 
it wasP the Nile, ^hich reason confirms; because the Nile 
descends from Lybia, dividing the country i^ the midst; and, 
as I form my coi\jectures of tmngs unknown oil ihii^s known, 
may probably take its rise fr(»n the same parts as tihe Isler^, 
For the Ister beginning to appear at the city of Pyrene'' anumg 
the Celt», who inhabit beyond the columns of Hercules', and 



V It may however widi great probabi- 
lity be snppoaed, that ^e river seen by 
the Nasamones, was that which, accord- 
ing to the present state of onf geogriaphy, 
h known to pass by Tombuctoo, and 
thence eastward, dtnnigh the centre of 
Afinksa, (in effect, the river conmonlv 
known by the name of Niger,) but which 
we cannot agree with Hoodotus, in sup- 
posing to be the upper part of the Nile. 

Herodotns calls the Indus the second 
river nik^ produced eneodUet, meaning 
the Nile as me fifst. . But here we have 
a third ; and Hanno, who doubtless jpn^ 
ceded turn, uentioBB the Senegal n«er, 
(though not by nantt,). which makes of 
course the fonrau Bmad, p. 431. 

4 Our author oonjecturea that these two 



riven took their rise towards the same 
part of the worid ; the Nile in the west- 
em part of Africa, the Ister 'in the west- 
ern part of Europe. Lareker. 

^ Jklany critics, and among others Bel- 
langer, have supposed that Herodotos 
here alludes to the Pyienean mountains^ 
but that he was wrong for want of know- 
ing the situation of those mountains.. He 
however alludes to a small village sear 
which the Ister took its rise, in tl^ eoun- 
tiy of the CeltSB. Lardm; 

■ Africa is divided from Spain by a 
narrow strait of about- twelve mueo* 
through which the Atlantic flow9 into 
the Mediterraneui. The cdunsns of 
Hercides, so famous araon^ the ancientiy 
weie two moiuitaiBs whicJi teenwd tp 
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border on tlie ierntomf ef .the Oynesiaiit*, whiek lie m ihe 
extremity of Europe to the westward ; diy^s in its course 
Europe in the middle*', and ends at the Eoxine sea, at that 
point where a Milesian colony inhabits the country of Istri. 

XXXrV. Now the Ister is generally known, because the 
adjacent parts are every where well peopled; but the springs 
ciibe Nile are undiscovered, because this river passes tlurougfa 
the uninhabited deserts of Lybia. I shall th^efore say no 
more concerning the course of the Nile, having already men- 
tioned as much as I could learn by the most diUgent inquiry ; 
<mly that it flows into the sea by the way of Egypt, which lies, 
as near as may be, opposite to the mountains of CiUcia ; from 
whence an expeditious man may travel in five days to Sinope, 
a place situate on the Enxine, and directly &cing the mouth 
of the Ister. So that in- my opinion the Nile, which traverses 
all Lybia, may be properly compared with tlie Ister. And thus 
I have finished my account of the Nile. 

XXXV. I shall now proceed"^ in my discourse concerning 
Egypt; which will be very ample and particular, because that 
country fiir surpasses aU others in things admirable, and be- 
yond expression remarkable. For as their climate is different 
from all others, and their river exhilMts a different nature 
firom other rivers ; so the Egyptians have framed their laws 
and manners very different from the rest of mankind. The 
women of Egypt are employed in trade and business y, while 



kaye been torn ftsunder by. some coavul- 
9toii of the elements; and at the foot of 
the European mountain Gibraltar is now 
fituatedL Gibbm'iDeeUnemdFall.iihru 
. < Who these are intended for, we know 
not. They are again mentioned, Melp. 
49. Rmmd, p. 42. 

* This description is just ; for its gene- 
re} course does really divide the central 
parts of Europe in the midst ; and hay- 
mg arriyed in the neighbourhood of the 
Eiiudne, it taltes a sudden turn to the 
north-east, towards Scyt^a, Rennelf 
p. 43. 

* MtjKvvktav is the Ionic participle of 
tiie future. 

y This custom was contradictory to the 
manners of Greece. There the women 
Beyer went to the market. 

The employments of the two sexes 
prove, that in Egypt the women had 
more authority than &eur husbands, al- 
though Herodotus says nothing of the 
matter. But Diodorus Siculus (Book i. 
27.) is of this opinion ; and he thii^s that 
by this custom they wished to p^petnate 
the giatitttde wb&h they felt from the 
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mild goyemment of Isis. " Thus," sayr 
he, " in Egypt the queens are more ho- 
*' noured Sian the Idngs, and the influ- 
ence of the women i^ greater in priyate 
life. In the contracts of marriage it u 
stipulated, that the woman studl be 
" mistress of her husband, and that he 
" shall obey her in eyery ][»rticular." 

Nymphodorus (SchoUa ^d. Col. of 
Soph.) remarks, thai SesoStris, aeeii^ 
Egypt become exceedingly p(mulous, and 
fearmg lest the inhabitants snould coo- 
mire against him, obliged tbsm to employ 
themselves in feminine occupations, in 
order to enervate them. Lurcher, 

llie present aspect of Egypt presents a 
very different scene ; " Each family," 
says Savary, (Letter XV.) " forms asniaU 
" state, of whidi the father is king ; the 
" membos of it, attached to him by the 
" ties of blood, acknowledge and snbmit 
" to his power. When the master of the 
'* family dines, the women stand, and 
" fireqnently held tiie. bason for him to 
" wash, and serve him at table ; and on 
" all occawCTM behavSe to him with the 
** eKtremest hamililj and veverence. The 
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&e men stay at home to spin and weave. Other natioiis in 
weaying/ shoot the woof above; the Egyptians, beneafli. The 
men earnr burdens on their heads; the women on their shoul- 
ders.. The men squat down' when they make water, but the 
women perform that action standing. The Egyptians discharge 
their excrements at home*, and eat in public ; alleging, that 
whatever is indecent, though necessary, ought to be done in 

Srivate ; but things no way unbecoming should be done openly. 
Jo woman may be a priestess of am God or Croddess ; men 
only are employed in those offices. Sons are not constrained*^ 
to make provision for their parents, if they are not willing ; 
^but daughters, however unwilling, are compelled to this duty; 
1 XXXVI. In other countries the priests of the Gods wear 
^hair; in Egjrpt they are all shaved. Among other people % the 
general custom in the time of mourning is, that those who are 
most nearly concerned shave their heads ; but when any one 
dies in Egypt, his relations cease to shave, and let the hair 
grow on their heads and faces. In other regions, men liv^ 
separate from beasts ; whereas in Egypt man and beast live 
together. Other nations use barley and wheat for food, which 
would be a very great reproach among the Egyptians; who 
make bread of spell, which some call zea^. They knead the 
dough with their feet ; but mix clay and take up dung with 
their hands. The Egyptians are circumcised ^ in their secret 



" women spNend their time principally 
" among their slaves in works of embroi- 
" dery,^ &c. 

■ The Indians of Hudson's bay differ 
from almost all other nations in their 
manner of making water, for here the men 
always squat down, and the women stand 
upright. Ellis, p, 198. 

*■ The Greeks on the contrary went out 
of doors. Lurcher, 

^ This law appears to me so barbarous, 
that I cannot in it discern any of that 
boasted wisdom of the Egyptians. The 
law of Solon seems much more comfbend- 
able; this permitted a young man to 
neglect the maintenance of his fiather 
and to refuse him admission into his 
house, if he had been prostituted by his 
means. He was nevertheless obliged, 
after his death, to give him sepulture, 
wiUi the usual funeraJ solemnities. Lar- 
eher. 

The best reason Utr this law may be 
found in a former note of Larcher's, wnere 
we are informed that the women had 
more authority than their husbands. 
Beloe, 

c Amonffst the Greeks, when any sad 
calamity befalls them, the women cut 



their hair close, the men wear it long ; in 
general the women wear their hair long, 
the men short. Plut, Qatsst, 

* See Martyn's Virgil's Georgics, i. 73. 
note on the watdfarra, 

w « 1 am aware," says Mr. Gibbon, 
" how tender is the question of circum- 
*' cision." He affirms, however, that the 
Ethiopians have a physical reason for 
the circumcision of males and even of 
females; and that it was practised in 
Ethiojpia long befcue the introduction of 
Judaism or Christianity. 

The above is one of Gibbon's sneers; 
of his two assertions on this subject, the 
one is very doubtful, and the other a po- 
sitive falsehood. 

The commencement of circumcision 
with the Jews was unquestionably with 
Abraham, and by the command of God. 
Marsham is of opinion, that the Hebrews 
borrowed it from the Egyptians, and that 
God was not the first author of this cus- 
tom. This latter is contrary to the testi- 
mony of Moses; the former position will 
admit of more debate. This practice, as 
it prevaib amongst the Jews and Egyp- 
tians* had a very different object; -with 
the first it was a ceremony m religion. 
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parts, wUob idl other men leave as diey are fonaed by natore; 
those only excepted, who have learnt this custom from them. 
The men wear two garments, the women but one. They 
fasten the ropes and hooks of their sails to the inside, and all 
other nations to the outside. When the Grecians write or 
calculate with counters, they carry the hand from the left to 
the right; but the Egyptians on the contrary from the right to 
the left : and yet pretend in doing so, that their line tends to 
the right and ours to the left. They have two sorts of letters^; 
one of which they call sacred, the other vulgar. 

XXXYII. They are of all mankind the most excessive 
worshippers of the Gods, and use these ceremonies. They 
drink in cups of brass, which they scour every day ; and this 
custom is not only practised by some particular men, but by 
all the Egvptians in general. They wear garments of linen 
finesh washed, taking particular care to have them alwavs 
clean, and are circumcised principally for the sake of deanu- 
ness^ which they esteem more than ornament. The priests 
shave all parts of the body once in three days, lest lice or 
any other impuritv^ should be found about those who ojfficiate 
in the service of the Gods. They are clothed in linen \ wear 
shoes of the byblus, and are not permitted to dress in any other 

\ with the latter a point of decency or phabet, I am satisfied it must have been 

I cleanliness, or as some say, of physical long before the invasion of Cambyses. 

' necessity. With the former it was per- Lmreher. 

foimed on the eiehth day from the birth ' Philo relates that circmncisbn was 

of the child ; with the latter not till the established to prevent a disease, which is 

thirteenth year, and then on the girls as dangerous and difficult to cure, called the 

well as b^s. cAorbtm, and which principally afflicts 

f^rom the pain attending the operation, those who have not been circumcised, 

when performed at an advanced age, Mr. Be Ciroum. tom. ii. This is also men- 

Harmer takes occasion to explain a pas- tioned by Niebuhr in his description of 

nge in the Old Testament, concerning Arabia, pag. 68. 

which commentators have materially dif- ^ The . inhabitants of Otaheite practise 

. feied. See Observations on Passages of circumcision for the same reason : Jour- 

Scriptnre, vol. ii. p. 500. Hie above ob- nal of a voyage round the world in the 

servatbns are compiled from the different Endeavour in. the year 1768, 1769, 1770, 

writers on this curious topic. It may not and 1771. See uie London Chxxmide, 

be improper to add, that circumcision is vol. xzz. p. 321. 

sometimes used medicinally. fi The Jews also were scrupulous in 

Upon this subject see also Spencer de this respect. If a priest found any dirt 

Legibus Hebneorum, and Marrfiam's or dead vermin betwixt his garments and 

Canon .£gyptiacus. Bdoe, skin, he might not perform the duties of 

* Diodorus Sicult^s agrees in this re- his office, 

^ect with Herodotus. Clemens of Alex- *> The fine linen of E^pt is mentioned 

andria and Porphyry remark, liiat the in the Scriptures. "Fine linen, with 

Egyptians used three different sorts of " embroidered work from I^ypt, was 

letters; the first is called ^istdaiy, the ^ " that, which thou spreadest forth to be 

second the saceidotel, the third, the hiero- " thy sail." Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

glyphic. Warburton in his Divine Le- " I have decked my bed with cover- 

gatMm, (Book iv. sect. 4.) attributes to " ings of tapestry, with carved works, 

the Egyptians four sorts of letters. Al- " with fine linen from Egypt." IVov. 

though I am ignorant of the time when vii. 16. 
the Egyptians first began to have an al- 
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maflmer. Tbejr coMtantly bathe tlMmsekes twiee m cold 
wator by day, and twice by night ^; wing so many other reb- 

S*ous ceremonies, that we may say their. number is infinite, 
n the other hand they enjoy great adrantages^, for they do 
not consame ^ or expend any of their private property ; but 
sacred food is prepared for tiiem and a considerable quantity 
of beef and geese is allowed each of them every day. They 
have an allowance of wine"*; but may not taste of fish^ 
Beans ^ are never sowed in any part of Egypt, and if some 
happen to grow there, the Egyptians wUl not eat them either 
crude or dressed. As for^the priests, they abhor the sight of 
that pulse, accounting it impure and abominable. The service 
of every God is performed, not by one, but by many priests, 
the principal being called the arch-priest ; and, when he dies, 
his son is substituted in his placed. 

XXXVIII. They consider bulls as belonging to Epaphus, 
and for that reason make the following trial. If they find one 
black^ hair upon him, they adjudge him to be unclean ; which 
tiiat they may know with certainty, the priest, appointed to 
this purpose, views every part of ^e animal both standing, 
and laid down on the ground, After this he draws out his 
tongue, to see if he be clean by certain signs, which I shall 



** Porphyry (de Abstinent. W. 7.) says, 
&at they bathed three times a day in 
cold water ; when they arose in the morn- 
ing, before dinner, and mmediately be- 
fore they went to bed. If by chance they 
had any nocturnal pollution, they bathed 
themselves on the spot. Those who were 
tiie most stri'^t bathed themselres in the 
trater the ibis had drank of; for that bird 
particularly ayoids all impure water. 

^ They enjoyed one great advantage 
which is not noticed by Herodotus. They 
were judges of the nation, as iEUian 
(book xiv. 34.) positively affirms, and as 
may be inferred from Diodorus Siculus, 
(book i. 73, 74.) We are struck with 
these points of resemblance between the 
cnstoms of the Egyptian and Jewish high 
priests. 1 . The high priest administered 
justice before the establishment of kings, 
unless there was any judge specially ap- 
pointed. 2. The Urim and the Thum- 
mim of the high priest resemble the im- 
age which was worn by the chief judge 
m tiie Egyptians; both hung upon the 
breast by golden chains, and were com- 
posed of gold and precious stones. (Diod. 
»ic. i. 48.) Lareher. 

> '* Only the land of the priests bought 
" he not; for the priests had a portion 
« assigned tiiem of Pharaoh, and cUd eat 
*' thdr portion which FhanuA gave them : 



** wherefore they sold not their lands." 
Gen.xlviL20. 

"> The Greek adds, made of the grape, 
to distinguish it from the Mvog ic cfu- 
9swv, barley-wine, or heer» 

B The true reason of this is the hatred 
they bear to the sea, which they consider 
as an element foreign to lis, or rather an 
enemy to human nature. Plut. Symp.' 
viii. q. 8. 

o This was imitated by the Pythago* 
reans. Piny says, (Hist. Nat. xviii. 18.) 
that it was fort>idden because it was si^ 
posed to deaden the senses and cause 
dreams. So also Cicero, de Divinat. i. 30. 

P The priests composed a distinct <dass 
among the l^yptians, as the Levites 
among the Jews, and the Brachmaas 
among the Indians. There were also at 
Athens certain families to which the func- 
tions of priesthood belonged, as the £u- 
molpids, the Ceryoes, the Eteobutades, 
&c. Lardier, 

4 " Sneak unto the children of Israel, 
" that tney bring thee a red heifer with- 
" out spot, wherein is no blemish, and 
*f upon which never came yoke." Num. 
xiz. 2. If they have only two white or 
black hairs together. ••••.they were, 
deemed unfit for sacrifice. Maim<mides»/ 
Leb. de VaccH mffl, &c. cap. i. 
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mention in naotber discourse. In the fast {dace, he looks 
upon the hairs of his tail, that he may be sure they are as by 
nature thej ought to be. If after this search the beast is 
found nnblemidtied, he marks it by rolling a piece of the by blus 
round his boras, and then having put on it some clay fit to re- 
oeiye an impression^ he applies his ring** to it, and the animal 
is then l^d away and secured ; it is death to saeiiJSce one of 
these animals, unless he has been marked with such a seal : 
in this manner the animal is examined. 

XXXIX. The established mode of sacrifice is tibis ; when 
they have brought the victim, which has been stamped, to the 
altar, where they intend to sacrifice him, they kindle a fire. 
They then pour wine upon the altar, opposite to the victim» 
and having invoked the God, they kill hian. This done, they 
flay the body, and cut off the head, which they carry with 
many imprecations to the market, if they have any, and sell it 
to some Grecian merchant; but if no such is to be found, they 
throw it into the river, using this form of execration ; '' May 
all the evils impending over those that now sacrifice, or over 
the Egyptians in general, be averted on this head'*." These 
ceremonies of the libation of wine, and the manner of devot- 
uig the head of the sacrifice, are practised in all the temples 
of Egypt; and for this reason no Egyptian will eat of the head 
of any animal. 

XL. But the inspection of the entrails and the maimer of 
burning them is different in different rites. The Goddess 
they principally worship is called Isis, and they celebrate her 
festival with all imaginable solemnity. On the preceding day 
they fast, and, aft^ they have prayed, they sacrifice a bul- 
lock ; after having stript off the skin, they take out the intes* 
tines, leaving the fat with the vitals in the carcase. This 
dojie, they cut off the legs and end of the loin, together witii 
the shoulders and neck ; and, having filled the body with fine 
bread, honey, raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other perfumes ; 
they burn it, and pour in a great quantity of oil. They sacri- 
fice, after they have fasted, beating themselves* durii^ all the 



1^ 
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' The impression of this, according to 
Castor, represented a man on his knees, 
with his hands behind his back and the 
point of a sword at his throat. Plutarch, 
de Iside et Otir, p. 363. 

■ " And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
" upon the head of the live goat, and 
" confess over him all the iniquities of 
" the children of Israel, and all th^r 
" transgressions, patting them upon the 
" head of the goat, and shall send hii)i 
'* away by the hand of a fit man into the 
" wilderness." Leviticus, ch^ xvi. 21. 



* Xenophanes the Physician seeing 
the Egyptians scourging themselves and 
weeping in their sacrifices said, " If your 
** Gods are really Gods, do not lament 
" for them, if they are men do not sacri- 
" fice to tiiem." Plutarch, de Superst, 
p. 171. 

Larcher says this saying is well enough 
in the mouth of Xenophanes, but con- 
siders that Athenagoras, who also ridi- 
cules the custom, has shewn but little 
judgment in so doing. 
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time the flesh lies on the fire ; and when they have so done, 
they feast upon the rest of the oflering. 

XLI. All the cattle of this kind, whether fnll grown or 
calyes, used by the Egyptians in their sacrifices, are unble- 
mished males ; but the females, being sacred to Isis, are for- 
bidden to be offered **: for the image of Isis is always made in 
the form of a woman with the horns of a cow on her head, as 
the Grecians represent lo ; and for this reason all the Egyp- 
tians pay a greater reverence to that animal than to any otiier. 
So that no man or woman among them will ever be persuaded 
to kiss a Grecian on the mouth; or to use the same knife, pot, 
or spit; nor to eat the flesh even of unblemished cattle, which 
has been cut up with the knife of a Greek*. When any beast 
of this sort happens to die, they dispose of the body in the fol- 
lowing manner ; they throw the females into the river, and 
inter the males in the parts adjoining to the city, with one 
horn, and sometimes both, appearing above the ground, for a 
mark of the grave. When the flesh is putrified and the ap- 
poiiited time arrives, a vessel comes to each city from Proso- 
pitis, an island of Delta, which comprehends mne schoeni of 
land in circumference, and several cities. The vessel is sent 
to take up the bones of the oxen, by one of these called Atar- 
bechis^, where a temple stands dedicated to Venus, and from 
whence many others are dispatched to different parts. After 
they have thus collected all the bones, they bury them toge- 
ther in one place ; and the same rites are observed with rela- 
tion to other cattle. For the Egyptians are forbidden by their 
laws to kill any. 

XLII. Those who worship' in the temple of Jupiter at 
Thebes, or belong to that district, abstain from sheep, and sa- 
crifice goats only. For the Egyptians are not unanimous in 
their manner of honouring the Gods, if we except Isis and 



" Porphyry and St. Jerome say, that 
this was done on account of the scarcity 
of oxen. This rule, wise in its princi- 
ple, degenerated into superstition. The 
^rachmans probably abstained from 
them originally for the same reason. In 
our colonies, it is not lawful to kill a 
cow without the permission of the go- 
vernor. Lurcher, 

' From similar customs, the Egyp- 
tians necessarily became adverse to 
strangers. " And they set on for him 
" by himself and for them by themselves, 
'* and for the Egyptians which did eat 
" with him by wemselves, because the 
" Egyptians miffht not eat bread with 
" the Hebrews, for that is an abomina- 
tioii to the Egyptians." Genesii, ch. 



<« 



xlui. 32. 

f The temple gave this name to the 
city. Atar or Athar (Etymologic, magn. 
voc. 'AOvp.) signifies Venus, and Bek a 
cit^ : as IBaJbeck, the cit^ of the sun, 
called by the Greeks Heliopolis. Baki 
is still found in the same sense among 
the Copts, and in their language a is 
pronounced as «. It is merely a Greek 
termination; Strabo and Pliny call it 
Aphroditespolis. Larcher. 

■ *'I^pvvrai is equivalent toldpvukvov 
?YOi;<rt, Or IdpvKatn Javrotc j m> ch. 44. 
iopvtrajuvoi &ri}vrat. Larcher ridi- 
culously translates this, " Tous ceuz, 
" qui out fond6 le temple de Jnpiter 
'<Th^b6en.*' Schweigh, 
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Osiris^ who, they say, is no other than Bacchus : but in the 
worship of these deities they all agree. On the other hand, 
those who frequent the temple of Mendes, with all the inha- 
bitants of that territory, abstain from sacrificing goats, and 
offer sheep only. Now the Thebans, and all those who ab^ 
stain from sheep after their example, pretend that this custom 
was established among them by the means of Hercules, who 
was very desirous or seeing Jupiter, whereas the God was 
unwilling to be seen; until at last Jupiter, yielding to his im- 
portunity, contrived this artifice. Having separated the head 
fro^ the body of a ram, and flayed the whole carcase, he put 
on the skin with the wool, and in that form shewed himself to 
Hercules. For this cause the Egyptians represent Jupiter by 
an image wearing the head of a ram: in wUch they have been 
imitated by the Ammonians, who are a colony of Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, speaking a language composed of words taken 
from both lliose nations; and, as I conjecture, have given 
themselves the name of Ammonians, because Jupiter is by 
the Egyptians called Ammon^* For the same reason the ram 
is accounted a sacred animal, and never killed by the The^ 
bans, except once in every year on the festival of Jupiter ; 
when, after they have flayed the body, and put the skin upon 
the image of the God, they bring a statue of Hercules, into his 
presence: which done, all the assistants by beating them* 
selves** weep for die ram, and afterwards bury him in a con- 
secrated coffin. 

• XLIII. I have been informed that this Egyptian Hercules^ 
is one of the twelve Gods ; but of the other, who is known ta 
the Grecians, I could never hear the least mention in any part 
of Egypt. And I have many good reasons to believe, that the 
Egyptians did not borrow this name from the Grecians, but 
rather the Grecians (and especially those who gave it to the 
son of Amphitryon) from the Egyptians ; principally, because 



* Ammon, says Plutarch, (de Iside et 
Osir. p. 354.) is the Egyptian name for 
Jupiter. This God was particularly 
worshipped at Thebes, called by the 
sacred books Homon-no, the possession 
of Hammon; and by the Septuagint, 
.1 (^zek. ch. XXX.) the city of Ammon. 
The Greeks and Romans called it Bios' 
poHs, the city of Jupiter. Amongst the 
astronomers of Egypt Ammon represented 
the 3un« Jablonski (vol. i.) derives the 
word ^m Am-oein, shining, Savary, 
Letter LI. 

^ The word rvwrttrOcu is used in the 
same sense in ch. 61, and 132. The 
Latins also said plangere aliquem : K6irn- 
aOoL Twa is very commoiu 
VOL. !• 



^ Cicero also calls this Hercules nilo 

fenituSf (de Natur. Deor. iii. 16.) M. de 
^auw asserts, that there was only one 
Hercules. Hercules among the Greeks 
was originally only a hero. But the 
Greeks having remarked that there was 
a slight similarity between the Chon of 
the Egyptians, the Mclcarth of iht Ty- 
rians and their Hercules, foolishly con- 
eluded that they were the same God. 

The same remark may be applied to 
Bacchus, he was only a hero, till Or- 
pheus, in order to flatter the Thebans, 
transferred the birth of Osiris to a more 
modem time. See Diodor. Sic. book i. 
ch. 22. from whom the latter pait of this 
note is taken. Larehtr* 

' T 
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Amphitryon pud Alcmena'^y father and mother to the Grecian 
Hercules, were both, of Egyptian descent. Besides, the 
Egyptians affirm they know not the names of Neptune, Castor, 
and Pollux*, and that they. have never been admitted into the 
number of their Gods; yet if they had borrowed the mane of 
any deity from the Grecians, they would certainly have men- 
tioned mese in the first rank, had any of the Grecians then 
frequented the sea, and been acquainted with the use of ship- 
ping, as I believe they were. And therefore the Egyptians 
must have known the names of these Gods, rather than that 
of Hercules. But however this be, Hercules is one of the 
ancient Gods of the Egyptians ; who say, that seventeen thou- 
sand years before the reign ojf Amasis, the number of their 
Gods, which had been eight, was increased to twelve^, and 
that Hercules was accounted one of these. 

XLIY. And being desirous of learning something certain 
concerning this:matter, from whatever source I might be able, 
I sailed to Tyre in Phoenicia, because I had heard there was 
a temple dedicated to Hercules. That temple I saw, enriched 
with many magnificent donations, and among others with two 
pillars, one of fine gold, the other made of emerald^, which 
shines by night in a surprising manner. Conversing with the 
priests ct tins Grod, and inquiring how long this temple had 
been built, I found these also to differ from the Greeks. For 
they assured me that the temple was built at the s^tme time 
with the city, and that two thousand three "hundred years were 
already past since the foundation of Tyre. In this city I saw 
another temple dedicated to Hercules by the name of Thar 
sian ; and wlien I arrived in Thasus, I found there also a 
temple of the same God, built by those Phoenicians, who 
founded that city during the expedition they made in search 
of Eurppa; which was five generations^ before Hercules the 



^ The inscription on a tablet of brass 
found at Hahartus in Boeotia, on the 
tomh of Alcmena, shews this. Plutarch 
(de Socr. Gen^o.) relates, that A^esilaus 
carried it to Spartai and that the inscrip- 
tion could not be understood, but the 
characters were very similar to the 
Egyptian. Lurcher. 

^ Wilford remarks, that as it is posi- 
tively asserted in the Paranas, that the 
Dioscuri were venerated on the banks of. 
the Nile, they must have been revered 
under other names. Indeed Haipocrates 
and Halitomerion, the twin sons of Isis 
And Osiris, very much resemble them. 
Beloe. 

' Larcher, contrary to the meaning of 
the author, has translated this, " H est du 



« nombre de ces douze Dieux, qui sont 
" n^s des huit Dieux.'' Schweigh. 

K This pillar could not have been a 
true emerald, and according to Theo- 
phzastus, it was a pseudosmaragdus. 
But as this kind of stone does not emit 
any light during the night, if Herodo- 
tus was rightly mfonned, I readily be- 
lieve, with the authors of the "Rngliah 
Universal History, that it was composed 
of painted glass, the interior of whicn was 
illuminated by lamps. Larcher,, 

^ From Cadmus to (Edipus, who was i 
cotemporary with Hercules, there are i 
exactly five generations. For the diffi- 
culties which this passage has caused »/ 
seeLarcher's note, and his Essay on Chro* 
oology, ch, xi. 
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son of Amphitryon appeared in Greece. The researches then 
that I have made evidently prove, that the Egyptian Her- 
cules is a God of great antiquity; and therefore, m my,opi<- 
nion, those Grecians act most rationally, who build temples to 
both ; sacrificing to the first, as to an immortal being, under 
the name of Olympian, and honouring the other as a hero. 

XLY. But the Grecians say many other things on this 
subject without due examination, and in particular have in- 
vented the following silly story. When Hercules, say they» 
arrived in Egypt, the Egyptians crowned him with a garluid, . 
and designing to sacrifice htm to Jupiter, conducted him to 
the altar in great ceremony : during the way he was silent ; 
but when they had placed him before the altar, and were be- 
ginning the preparatory ceremonies ^ he collected all his 
strength, and killed every man that was there present. Now 
those who tell this story seem to me utterly ignorant of the 
character and laws of the Egyptians. For now can we ima- 
gine that a people forbidden to sacrifice any kind of animal, 
except geese, swine, and such bulls and cdves, as they find 
without blemish, would sacrifice men ? and how could Her- 
cules kill so many thousands, being then alone, and at that 
time by their own confession no more than a man? Never- 
theless, I desire the Gods and the heroes would take in good 
part what I have said concerning these things. 

XLVI. The reason that prevails with the Mendesians^ I 
mentioned before, not to sacrifice the goat, either male or 
female, is, because they account Pan one of the eight Gods, 
who, they say, are more ancient than the twelve. And in- 
deed their painters and sculptors represent Pan with the face 
and legs of a goat^, as the Grecians do. Not that they ima- 

S'ne this to be his real form, for they think him like other 
ods ; but I have no inclination"' to m^ition the reason they 
B've for representing him in that manner. However, the 
!endesians pay a religious worship to all goats, but to the 
males much more than to the females °; and the goatherds 
have also great honours ; and particularly one he-goat^, who 
is honoured at his death by public lamentations in all parts of 



* This was the sprinkling of barley, and 
pouring Ubationson the head of the victim. 

^ The traveller who mav be desirous 
of finding the ruins of Mendes, if he con- 
sults Herodotus and Strabo, must look for 
it at some distance from the canal of 
Achmoum, on the side of Menzale. &x- 
twry. Letter XXIV. 

' All the images of Pan, that have 
come down to us, describe Pan with a 
man's face> and with the horns, ears. 



and feet of a goat. 

^ The comparative is often put for the 
positive, and particularly by the Attics. 
In the next chapter we have ebirpenitrre" 
poQ for lincpimiQ, Larcher, 

n The Egyptians venerated the he- 
goat for the same reason as the Greeht 
did Priapus. 

^ I have followed the interpretation of 
Wesseling, Larcher, and Schweighasuser. 
See Schweigheuser's note. 

t2 
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the district. In the language of Egypt, Pan and a goat «re 
ej^ually called by the name of Mendes : and in my tiine,^ ec^ 






lar with a woman of that country in so public H vo6(a^s^^0im, 
m, men knew the prodigy to haye really happened/ ^ 

- XLVII. Swine are accounted such impure beasts p by the 
Egyptians, that if a man touches one, even in passing by, he 
presently hastens to the river, and in all his clothes plunges 
fabnself mto the water. For this reason swineherds, although 
natives of Egypt, are not suffered to enter any of their tem- 
ples ; neither will any man give his daughter in marriage to 
one of that profession, nor take a wife born of such parents ; 
so that they are necessitated to intermarry among themselves. 
The Egyptians deem it unlawful to sacrifice swine to any 
other deities than to Bacchus, and to the moon, when com- 
pletely fiill ; at which time they may eat of the fledi. There 
is a sacred tradition related by the Egyptians, to account for 
their abhorring swine on all other festivals, and sacrificing 
them on that ; but it is more becoming for me, though I know 
it, not to mention it : and therefore shall only say, that when 
they offer this sacrifice to the moon, and have killed the vie* 
tim, they put the end of the tail, with the spleen and fat, into 
a caul found in the belly of the animal ; all which they burn 
on the sacred fire, and eat the rest of the flesh on the day of 
the full moon, though at any. other time they would not taste 
it. Those, who on account of their poverty cannot bear the 
expence of this sacrifice, mould a paste into the form of a 
hog, and make their offering. 

XLVIII. On the day before the*» festival of Bacchus,, 
though every one be obliged to kill a swine before the door 
of his house, yet he immediately restores the carcase to the 
swineherd that sold him. The rest of this festival is cele- 
brated in Egypt to the honour of Bacchus with the same ce- 
remonies as in Greece'; only, instead <£ the Phallus, they 



V The reason of the aversion of the 
J^gyptiana to swine is, that the milk of the 
low occasioned leprosies, and the animal 
itself from its fat has within it the seeds 
of leprosy. The Jews would never eat 
swines flesh, the Egyptians did once a 
year. Larcher, 

q This custom was borrowed from 
hence by the lomaas in their festival of 
i^Mtturia. See Potter's Grecian Anti- 
quities, and also HesycK. and Suidas in 
voc. 

'Bacchus and Osiris were the same, 
or in other words the Bacchus of the 
Greeks was the Osiris of Ae Egyptians. 
What Clemens of Alexandria and Amo- 
biuB relate of ihe origin of tius custom. 



are too indecent to relate. Plutarch 

S'ves another reason. Isis collected all 
e limbs of Osiris, with the exception 
of the virile member, which she could 
not find. It had been thrown into the 
Nile, and the Lepidotus,the Phagrus and 
OxyrinUius had inmiediately devoured 
it; and it is for this reason that the 
Egyptians hold these fish in great abomi- 
nation. In its place she consecrated the 
phallus, which is an imitation of it, in 
memory of which to this day the E^p- 
tians hold a festival. De Iside and Osi- 
ride, p. 358. 

lliese phalli were made in a variety of 
sliapes, sometimes in the shape of a cross 
surmounted by a handle. L^rektr, 
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hxreJmenteA eetUin ix6j9ge$ of ope^e^bH to bright, ap artifi- 
cially contviyed with, strings^ that the virile member, almost 
eqiued in bigii^eBS to the jrest of the hody^ moves : whil^ the wo-. 
men» idbo mak^ Hke {Hroci^saiott,. carry tibe im^gen, Bingiog the 
putises ^^B^hus^ and psQCfided oy a flute. But why this 
part i^ so dispropoHioued to t&e body, and why it alone moYc^i 
is- accounted for by a sacred story. ^^c 

XLIX. For my own part, I think Melampus' the son of 
Amytheott was not ignorant of any thing relatrug to this cere- 
mony, but perfectly well instnicted in all these rites. For be 
first introduced the name and sacrifices of Bacchus among t}^ 
Ghrecians, together with the procession of the Phallus ; tli^ugh 
he did not so fuUy explain every particular, as other learned 
persons have done, wlu> lived after him. But Melampu3 waa 
certainly the first that taught the Grecians to carry the Phalr? 
bis in procession to the honour of Bacchus, and introduced all 
the ceremonies they use on that occasion. I for my paxt pro-r 
nounce him to have been a wise man, skilful in the art of divinar* 
tion; and that he instructed the Grecians in many things, 
which were derived from Egypt* ; but especially in the worship 
of Bacchus, changing only some few particulars. For I sh^ 
not say that the worship paid this God by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, had their origin at the same period"* ; because in thai 
case they would be c^rformable to the rest of the customs of 
the Greeks, and not lately introduced : neith^ shall I pre<- 
tend that ihe Egyptians have borrowed these, or any othi^ 
rites from the Grecians. But I am of opinion that Melam- 
pus was instructed in the ceremonies of BaechuB, chiefly 
by Cadmus the Tyrian, and those Phoenicians who accom- 



« Melampus was exposed by his mo- 
ther Rhodope when a child. All his 
body was covered except his feet, these 
the rays of the sun scorched and made 
black. Henoe he was called Melampus. 
He was a celebrated soothsayer and phy- 
sician, and after death received divine 
honours. See also book ix, cb. 33. 

< As Egypt was then disting^lished for 
sciences and arts, the Greeks who were 
b^inning to emerge from barbarism, tra* 
veUed thither to obtain knowledge, whieh 
they might afterwards impart to their 
countrymen. With this view the follow- 
ing illustrious men visited it : On^eos, 
MusflBus, Melampus, Dsdalus, Homer, 
I/fcnigus the Spartan, Solon the Athe- 
nian, Plato the philosopher, Pythagoras 
of Samos, &c. But superstition, which 
was the prevailing trait in the Grecian 
character, prevented their reaping the 



fruits they might have expected. They 
went from their country superstitious 
from ignorance, they returned superstiti- 
ons from system. Larch4n; 

^ The verb avfiiriirreiv is sometimes 
used with a dative case in the sense of, 
to agreCj to coincide, (vi. 18. 6. vii, 151. 
1.) but never with the addition of any 
idea of chance; which many learned 
men think we mu^ adopt in tne present 
passage. This verb is frequently used by 
our author in another sense, so that those, 
things are said evfkiriirreiv, which happen 
or exist at the same time ; sometimes with 
the addition of duov, r<w airroi/ x/oot^oVy- 
&c. (i. 82. 3. y. 36. 2. viii. 141. 7, ix. 
100. 7.) and now and then without, (v. 
36. 6, viii. 132. 16.) in which sense it 
appears to be used in the passage before 
us. Sohveigh, 
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panied kim to t^t countryi which now goes under the name 
ofBoeotia\ 

L. And indeed the names of almost all the Gods came into 
Greece from Egypt ; for I discovered by inquiry that they 
eame from a barbarian country, and in my opinion chiefly from 
Egypt. Only we must except Neptune^, Castor and Pollux, 
as I mentioned before ; Xuno^, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and 
the Nereides ; the names of all the others have always been 
familiar to the Egyptians, in this I repeat, what the Egyptians 
affirm ; but those names which they say they are not acquaint- 
e4 with, I think are derived from the Pelasgians, except that 
of Neptune, which they learned from the Lybians, for no 
other people possess the name of this Grod, except the Ly- 
bians, who have always worshipped him. The Egyptians pay 
no religious honour to heroes'^. 

LI. These and other rites, which I shall afterwards mention, 
the Grecians received from the Egyptians ; but they learned 
of the Pelasgians to make the images of Mercury with an 
erected penis, the Athenians having been the first who prac- 
tised this manner, and others by their example. For in that 
time the Pelasgians inhabited part^ of the Athenian territo- 
ries ; and, because the Athenians were accounted among die 
nations of Greece, came likewise to be esteemed Grecians. 
Whoever is initiated in the Cabirian mysteries^ of the Sa-^ 
mothracians, which they received from the Pelasgians, knows 
what I say. For these Pelasgians were inhabitants of Same- 
thracia, before they came into the country of Attica, and had 
instructed the Samothracians in the mysteries ; as they after- 

> Boeotia took its name from Boeotus, lished this barbarous sacrifioe, and sub- 
son of Itonus and the nymph Menalippe, stituted three figures of wax. ^Porphyry 
and grandson of Amphictyon. Diodor. de Abstin. ii. 55.) Whenever tne Greeks 
Sic. (book iv. ch. i.) says, that Boeotus discovered any slight resemblance in any 
was the father of Itonus, that he reigned foreign deity to their own, they did not 
in Thessaly, then called iEolis, and his fail to call them by the same name, 
subjects were cidled Boeotians. This Hence the Egyptian divinity, which 
author however does not inform us how other nations call Venus, is by them 
the Boeotians passed into the country, called Juno. Larcher, 
which was known afterwards by the * " Ne leur rendent aucun honneur 
name of Boeotia. But this information " funebre," is Larcher's translation of ro- 
is supplied by Thucydides, (book i. ch. fiiZovm ovSkv, who shews that such is 
12.) \nio relates that they were driven the meaning of the word, 
from Ame by the Thessalians, sixty years ^ See book i. ch. 57. and particularly 
after the fall of Troy, and that they esta- book vi. ch. 137. 
blished themselves in Boeotia, then call- ^ The Cabiri, according to Mnaseas, 
ed Cadmeis. Larcher, (see the Scholiast. Apoll. Rhod. book i. 

y This God came originally from Ly- ver. 917.) were Axieres or Ceres, Axio- >- 

bia. See book iv. ch. 188. kersa or Proserpine, Axiokersos or Pluto; ,'. j/tj* 

' Manetho speaks of the Juno of the to which is added a fourth, Casmilus or ^^' 

Egyptians, and informs us that three Mercury. Those who were initiated, ' 

ilien were daily sacrificed to her, who (Scholiast. Aristoph. Pac. ver. 377.) 

were examined like calves. Amasis abo- were esteemed happy men, they had no- 
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wards did the Athenians, who by that means wei^ the first of 
all the Grecians that formed the images of Mercury in the 
manner above mentioned : for which the Pelasgians pretend 
certain sacred reasons, explained in the mysteries of Same- 
thracia. 

LIT. In all their sacrifices before that time, they used to 
pray to the Gods in general, as I was informed at Dodona, 
without attributing either name or surname^ to any deity, 
which in those times they had never heard : but they called 
them by the name of Gods, because they disposed* and go- 
verned all actions and countries. After a long time, the 
names of the other Gods were brought among them from 
Egypt, and last of all that of Bacchus : upon which they con- 
sulted the oracle of Dodona, still accounted the most ancient, 
and then the only oracle in Greece ; and having inquired, 
whether they should receive these names from barbarians, the 
oracle answered, they should. So from that time they invoked 
the Gods in their sacrifices under distinct names, and the 
same were afterwards received by the Grecians from these 
Pelasgians. 

UII. But what original is to be assigned to each of those 
Gods ; whether they always were, and of what form, was ut- 
terly unknown till of late, and, to use a common expression, 
of yesterday. For I am of opinion that Hesiod and Homer, 
who lived not above four hundred years ''before my time, were 
thepersons that described in verse^ the genealogy of the Gods 



thing to fear in dangers or tempests. 
They who had learnt their names, says 
Plutarch, (de profect. in Virt. sent p. 
85.) used them as an amulet to avert 
dangers, by pronouncing them slowly. 
See book viii. ch. 65. Larcher, 
^ It is hence evident that the Pelas- 
gians can have acknowledged but one 
God ; for where many gods are believed, 
distinguishing appellations will and must 
be eiven ; but tne unity of the Deity pre- 
cludes the necessity of names. Mitford, 
ch. ii. sect. 1. 

* This is founded on the Etymology of 
9e6c. Qtb^ is he who arranges every 
thing, b vavrA nBelc xai irouSv. Eustat. 
ad Iliad, lib. xviii. Plato (in Cratylo) 
derives it from 9kw, to run, oi account of 
the perpetual movement of the stars, the 
son, &c. which were the first objects of 
the adoration of the Greeks. Larcher, 

It seems probable that the word Bebc 
bad a more ancient orinn than any deri- 
vation within the Greek language. Mit- 
ford, ch. ii. sect. 1. 

' According to Aulus Gellius, Herodo- 



tus was born fifty-three years before the 
Feloponnesian war, i. e. 484 B. C. Con- 
sequently Homer and Hesiod were bora 
about 884 before our era. According to 
the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, 
that poet was bora 622 years before the 
invasion of Xerxes; this will give 1102 
for the birth of Homer, which is very dif- 
ferent from the former. 

It appears to me very certain, that the 
life of Homer is not the production of our 
author, which might be easily proved, &c. 
See Ls^rcher's long note, and Essay on 
Chronology, for an account of the opinions 
on this passage. Herodotus does not in- 
form us how this period was calculated, 
but many things remaimng from other 
early authors, and among them the dates 
reported by Thucydides, tend to make 
the assertion probable, and it has been 
generally admitted. Iditfard, c. iii. 

s The word in Greek is irouiv, which 
signifies to compose or write in verse. 
Tne^ did not invent the stories of the 
deities, &c. as is evident (rcaa their writ- 
ings, for they do not mention them as 
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among the Grecians; imposed names upon each; ass^ned 
their functions and honours; and clothed them in their several 
forms. As to the other poets, supposed to be more ancient, I 
think they lived after lliese. As to what relates to Homer 
and Hesiod I speak on my own opinion; but the rest, which I 
related before, I had from the priestesses of Dodona*^. 

LIV. Concerning the oracles of Greece and Lybia, the 
Egyptians give the following account. The priests of the 
Theban Jupiter told me, that two women, employed in the 
temple, were carried away out of that country by certain 
Phoenicians; who afterwards, as they were iziformed, sold 
one of them in Lybia, and the other in Greece ; and that these 
two women established the first oracles among those people. 
When I inquired how they knew this to be true, they answer- 
ed, that indeed the women were never found, though all pos-* 
sible diligence was used to that end; but they had since 
learned, that things had passed as they related. 

LV. This account I received from the priests of Thebes. On 
the other hand the principal priestesses of Dodona say, that 
two black pigeons flew away at a certain time from Thebes in 
Egypt : that one of these arrived in Lybia, and the other in 
Dodona ; that this last, as she sat pearched on a beech-tree, 
admonished the inhabitants, with an articulate voice, to erect 
an oracle in that place to Jupiter; and that the people, be- 
Ueving this to be a divine revelation, readily obeyed; They 
add, that the other pigeon, which flew into Lybia, commanded 
the Lybians to found the oracle of Ammon dedicated to the 
same God. These things are said by the priestesses of Do- 
dona, and afiirmed by all that belong to the temple. The 
eldest of these women is named Promenia, the second Tima- 
rete, and the third Nicandra. 

LYL But my opinion is, that if the Phoenicians did really 
carry ofi^ the two priestesses before mentioned, and sold the 
one in Lybia and the other in Greece, this last was bought by 



Dew. They introduced legends and fables 
handed down by tradition, &c. In this 
passage Herodotus expresses an opinion 
that tne Grecian theogon^ was the in- 
vention of Homer and Hesiod ; but who- 
ever reflects on its nature, its complication 
and contrivance; its countless, but cohe- 
rent relations and dependencies, must be 
sensible that this was impossible. But- 
ler's Reminiscences, Sect. ii. 

^ According to another tradition, (Stra- 
bo, lib. vii. l7) men originally delivered 
the oracles at Dodona. They were call- 
ed SeUi or HeUi, from the Thessalian 
HeUvs, firom whom the neighbouriog 



country was called Hellopia. These 
priests practised great austerities. They 
were also called Tomurea from ri/ivi 
and from oipd, caudam demeto, ea$tro ; 
probably, because they underwent that 
operation, in order to keep themselves 
cbaste. The office consequently was not 
much sought for ; and we find that wo- 
men of an advanced age were i^ipointed 
in their stead, who retained the name of 
Tomores. Strabo pretends that they 
were so called, because they were guar- 
dians of mount Tknaros or Tomaros, on 
which the temple of Dodona was sitiiated* 
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tihe Theqsrotiansy'who inhabited those parts ^hich are now 
called Hellas, and in that time were known by the name of 
Pelasg^a': that under her servitude she consecrated an altar 
to Jupiter under a beech ; nothing being more natural, than 
to suppose that she who had been an attendant in the temple 
of that God in Thebes, would not be unmindful of his W(»9hip 
in another place ; and, when she had learned the Greek lan- 
guage, she instituted an oracle, and related that ^er sister had 
met with the like fortune, and had been sold in Lybia by the 
same Phoenicians. 

LVII. The Dodoneeans, as T conjecture, gave them the 
name of pigeons, because they were barbarians, and their 
speech resembled the chattering of birds : but as soon as this 
woman became able to speak their language, they presently 
reported that the pigeon had spoken with a human voice ; for 
while she continued to use a barbarous tongue, she appeared 
to speak like a bird. If these things are not so, I desire to 
be informed how a pigeon should come to speak the language 
of men. In a word, by saying that the dove was black, they 
shew that the woman was an Egyptian. The mamier in which 
oracles are delivered at Thebes and Dodona are similar ; and 
also the manner of divination from victims came from E^gypt. 

LVIII. The Egyptians were also the first inventors of 
meetings at festivals S ceremonies, and supplications'; all 
which I persuade myself the Grecians received from that 
people ; because they plainly appear to have been very an- 
cient among the Egyptians, and but lately introduced in 
Greece. 

LIX. The Egyptians have not one, but several meetings 
on festivals in a year"*, particulariy, and with the greatest zeaJ, 
in the city of Bubastis, where they assemble to worship Diana; 
and in Busiris, a place situate in the midst of Delta, where 
these is a very iarge* temple' of Isis°, by the Grecians called 
Demeter, is built. The festivals of Minerva are solemnized in 
the city of Sais, and those of the sun in Heliopolis. Latona 



* The whole of Greece was fonnerly 
caiM Pdasgia, of which The^iotia was 
part. Schvoeighauser, 

^ The people receiving without labour 
the produce of; the earth, were able to 
celebrate so many festiyals without any 
prejudice to themselves. In a country less 
nvoured by nature, too many festivals 
would waste valuable time and accustom 
the inhabitants to idleness and excess. 
Lareker, 

' npo«ay«»yj) is a term borrowed from 
the oonrt of kings; Herodotus applies the 
word to these ceremonies of religioo, 

VOL. I. 



which bring us into the presence of the 
Deity. Latxhtr. 

^ From the ^waX number of festivals 
observed in ancient £gypt, it seems that 
the inhabitants must have been a gay and 
cheerful people. Yet Wiidileman ob- 
serves that taey were of a ^ve, dull 
character. Modem nanatives justify the 
picture drawn by Herodotus. Larcher, 

^ Scard has <ie8cribed the ruins of this 
temple, and g^ves us a grand idea of 
what it once was. Memoint da MmUms 
du Levant, 
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is particularly worshipped in Bntus, and Mars in ike city c( 
Papremis. 

LX* The manner observed in the festivals of Bnbastis is 
this : men and women embark pronnscnously in great num- 
bers, and during the voyage, some of the women beat upon a 
tabor, wlule part of the men play on the pipe, the rest of both 
sexes singing and striking their hands together at the same 
lime. At ev^ry city they find in their passage they bring the 
boat to land, and some of the women continue their music ; 
but others either provoke the women of the place with oppro- 
brious language ; or dance, and draw up theur garments ; and 
this they do at every town that stands by the shore. When 
the arrive at BubastiB, they celebrate the festival with numer- 
ous sacrifices, and consume more wine than in all the rest of 
tibe year. For the inhabitants say this assembly usually con- 
sists of about seven hundred thousand men and women, be- 
sides children. 

LXI. I have already related how the worship of Isis is 
performed in the city of Busiris^; and shall only add, that, 
after the sacrifices, all the men and women then present, who 
always amount to manv thousands, lament some one by beat- 
ing themselves; but whom they lament it is impioui^ for me to 
discover. In this devotion the Garians that live in Egypt 
surpass all ; for they cut their foreheads with swords, and by 
this action distinguish themselves to be strangers, and not 
Egyptians. 

LXIL When they meet to sacrifice in the city of SaisP, 
they hang up by night a great number of lamps filled with 
oil and a mixture of salt^, round every house, the'wick swim- 
ming on the surface. These bum during the whole night, 
and the festival is thence named the lighting of lamps'. The 
Egyptians who are not present at this solemnity, observe the 
same ceremonies wherever they be; and lamps are lighted 
that night, not only in Sais, but throughout all Egypt. Ne- 
vertheless^ the reasons for using these illuminations, and pay- 
ing so great respect to this night, are kept secret. 

LXIIL Those who assemble on such solemn occasions at 
Heliopolis and Butus, ofier sacrifices only, without any far- 
ther ceremonies. But in Papremis, when they have per- 



* The situation assigned to this place 
in ch. 69. agrees with we position of the 
modem village of Bousir. oavary. Letter 

xxn. 

Bou, among the Egyptians, signifies a 
tomb, a sepulchre. Aus Busiris will be 
the tomb of Osiris. Lareher, 

The manner of sacrificing to Isis was 
related in the 40th chapter. 



i" This is now called Sak, 

4 Salt was used in every religious ce> 
remony. 

' Thu feast, which much resembles 
the feast of luips, observed from time 
immemorial in China, seems to confirm 
the minion of M. de Ghiignes, who was 
one ot the first who suspected that China 
was a colony of Egypt. LorcAer. 
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forpied tbeir worship, and &ikhed their offerings as in other/ 
places, a small nnmber of priests, at the setting of the sun, 
attend about the image of Mars ; but the far greater part 
place themselves before the gates of the temple, with clubs 
in their hands; while other men who have devoted them* 
selves to this service, and frequently amount to above a 
thousand, armed in like manner, assemble together in a place 
opposite to them. The image of the God, which is kept in 
a Uttle tabernacle of wood gilded with gold, is brought on 
the eve of the festival, and placed within another ; and those 
few, who are appointed to attend, draw both the tabernacle 
and the image to the temple on a chariot of four wheels. 
But the priests, who stand at the entrance, refusing to give 
them admittance, the votaries, bringing succour to the God; 
begin to strike with their clubs, and an obstinate combat en- 
sues, in which many heads are broken ; so that, as I conjeC'- 
ture, many die of the wounds they receive, though the 
Egyptians affirm the contrary. 

LXIV. These rites, if we may believe the inhabitants, 
were instituted for the following cause. They say, that Mars 
was educated abroad till he attained to the age of a man ; 
when coming home .to visit his mother, who dwelt in this sa- 
cred place, he was denied entrance by her servants, and 
driven away by violence ; because they had never seen him 
before ; that Mars, having brought a good number of men 
from another city, handled the servants rather roughly, and 
entered by force; in commemoration of which action,. thi& 
combat is represented on his festival. The Egyptians were 
likewise the first who made it a point of religion, that men 
should abstain from women in the temples; and not enter 
. any sacred place without washing, after the use of a woman. 
For almost all other nations, except the Egyptians and Gre- 
cians, neither scruple to perform that action in temples, nor 
to go thither unwashed after they have had the company of 
women ; thinking mankind to be like other animals. And 
because the^y frequently see beasts and birds coupling toge- 
ther in sacred inclosures' and temples, they imagine that if 
this action were disagreeable, to God, these creatures would 
abstain in those places. But I cannot approve the conclusion 
they draw from this observation. 

LXV. The i^ptians are beyond measure scrupulous in 
all things concerning religion ; especially in the ensuing par- 
ticulars. Egypt, though adjoining to Lybia, abounds not in 
variety of beasts; yet all those they have, both wild and 
tame, are accounted sacred. But if I should take upon me 

. ■ See^ook i. ch. 199. 

u2 
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to give the reasons wlqr they are consecrated, I must enter 
into a long discourse of divine things, which I avoid with all 
possible care^; and whatever I have touched upon in the 
course of my narrative, I have mentioned from necessity, 
lliey have a custom, however, relating to beasts of the fol- 
lowing kind. In the first pkce, men and women are ap- 
pointed -to feed and bring up all domestic animals by them- 
selves ; and the son succeeds the father in this office. All 
the inhabitants of the cities perform their vows** to these, 
and to the deities to which they are sacred, with the follow-, 
ing ceremonies. Thev shave the heads of their children, 
either entirely, or one half, or at least a third part, and weigh 
it in a balance against a piece of silver, and when the silver 
preponderates, t^y give it to the woman who keeps* the ani- 
mals; who for that reward provides th^n with fish cut in 
pieces, which is their usual food. If any person kills one of 
these beasts voluntarily', he is punished with death ; if in- 
voluntarily, his punishment is referred to the discretion of the 
priests. But if a man kill either a hawk or an ibis, whether 
with design or not, he must die without mercy. 

LXVI. The beasts that are brought up among men are 
many, and would be much more numerous, if accidents of the 
following kind did not frequently happen to the cats. For 
when the females have been delivered of their young, they 
care no longer for the male ; the male being desirous of ob- 
taining a second commerce, and not being able, contrives this 
artifice. He waits an opportunity to rob the female of her 
young, and having done so, kills them all, but abstains from 
eating their flesh. The female, seeing herself deprived of 

' The ancients were remaiiably scni- rum imbutsR mentes jnravit errorihiuquam' 

pulous in every thing which riegarded vu earnijichuim pri»s iuMetint ^uamibmf 

religion; but, in the time of Diodorus aut asptdem, out felem, cnit canem, out 

Siculufly strangers did not pay the same crocodUum violent, quorum etiamsi impru* 

regard to the religious rites of the Egyp- dentn qmdpiam fmxrint, pcsnam nullum 

tians. Thus this historian was not afraid recuaent, Cicero, Tusculan. Qumt. r. 

to acquaint us with the motives, which 27. 

induced the Egyptians to pay diidne ho- When Ptolemy had not yet been de- 

aours to animals. See Diod. Sic. i. 21. dared the friend of the Roman people, 

Ldreher, and the Egyptians were paying all posi- 

" These vows regarded the health of sible attention to any one who came 

their children. Seie Diod. Sic. i. 83. from Italy, and were carefully avoiding 

« These were not the only funds to' every thing which might give a pretext 

procure food for these animals. Diodo- for war, a Roman happened to kill a 

rus Siculus (i. 83.) says, that there was cat ; and notwithstanoing all this the 

a piece of ^und conseciated to each people surrounded his house, and neither 

kind of ammal, from the revenue of the entreaties of the nobles, who were 

which food was purchased. sent by the king, nor the terror of the 

y Nefando quidem atiditum est croco- Roman name, were able to rescue the 

dHum, out tbUn, aut felem violatum ab suppliant from their fury, although he 

JEgyptio, Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 29. had done it involuntarily. Diodanu Si- 

^Egyptianim marem quit igtumat ? Quo- euha, u 83. 
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her young, and being very desiioas of more, begins again to 
follow the male ; for this creatore is exceedingly fond of its 
yonng. When a conflagration takes place, a supernatural ' 
mipulse seizes on the cats. For though the Egyptians stand- 
ing at a distance neglect the progress of the flames, and take 
much greater care to preserve the cats than .the house; yet^ 
either by creeping slily along the ground, or leaping over the 
heads of the men, the cats throw themselves into the fire ; 
and on these occasions great lamentations are heard among 
the Egyptians. In whatever house a cat dies of a natural 
death, all the family shave their eyebrows; and if a dog die% 
they shave the whole body. 

LXVII. All dead cats are carried to certain sacred 
houses, where being embalmed, they are afterwards buried 
in the city of Bubastis. Bitches are laid in consecrated 
coffins, and interred in the cities where they die, and so are 
ichneumons**; but hawks and field-mice are carried to the 
city of Butus. The ibis is carried to Hermopolis^. The 
bears, which are few in number, and wolves*^ no bigger than 
foxes, are buried in the places where they are found dead. 



* It is astonishmg that Herodotus 
flhoald consider this as a prodigy* The 
cat is a timid animal, and firo makes it 
more so; the precautions taken to pre- 
vent its perishing render it more alarm* 
ed, and deprive it of its senses. ■ It is 
then not smprising that thej should 
throw themselves in the fire. Lareker, 

* This was because the dog was con* 
secrated to Anubis, who was represented 
with the head <tf a dog. Virgil (iEneid 
viu. 698.) and Ovid (Met ix. 692.) call 
him Latrator Anubit; Propertius (III. 
£leg. xi. 41.) and FVudentius, (Apho- 
theos, 196.) Latrans Anubis. The £- 
gyptians paid greater honours Ui dogs 
than any other animals ; but when Cam- 
byses lulled Apis, the dog alone of all 
the animals touched it : this deprived it 
of its imnours. See Plutarch de Isid. et 
Oar. Larcher, 

*» Diod. Sieul. (i. 87.) relates that this 
was a kind of rat, a mortal enemy to the 
crocodile, whose eggs it destroys, and 
while it is asleep cre^ down its throat 
and devours its entrails. Pococke (vol. 
u p. 303.) says he was unable to learn 
IB Upper Egypt whether the ichneumon 
destroyed the eggs of the crocodile, and 
creeped down its throat. The former he 
thoi]^ht probable, the latter improbable. 
He relates, that there was an animal in 
Egypt called the rat of Pharaoh, which 
paned in Europe for the ichneumon ; its 



make is somewhat like that of the ferret, 
but much larger. M« Camus, in his 
notes oa Aristotle's Hist, of Animals, pie^ 
tends that the Egyptians kept them in 
their houses, as we do cats. In this he 
is certainly decnved. For else how could 
Maillet sa^, that he had onlv seen the 
representations of this animal in stone ; 
and Pococke, who travelled long after, 
not have remuhed it during his long stay 
in the country. Maillet informs us (De- 
scription de TEgypte, vol. ii. p. 190.) that, 
according to the representations in stone, 
it is a kind of wila pig, very handsome. 
Ldireher, 

o There were three places of this name 
in Egypt. Larcher thinks, with Wessel- 
ing, that the one in Upper Egypt is here 

limrcSlfedlbeum 



meant; because the buiic 

(apparently from these birds) was not far 

from it. 

*^ Sonnini (vol. i. p. 155.) affirms that 
there are neither wolves nor foxes in Af- 
rica. Larcher thinks his testimony out- 
weighed by the united authorities of He- 
rodotus, Aristotle, Pliny and Prosper Al- 
mnus. Wolves were honoured in Egypt, 
from their resemblance to the dog ; and 
because formerlv, when Isis and her son 
Osiris were on the point of fighting with 
Typhon, Osiris came to their assistance 
in the shape of a wolf. Others relate 
that the Etniopians having made an ex- 
pedition against Egypt were put to flight 
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LXVIII. As for the orocodiles» they are ctf a strange 
nature. They eat nothing during the four coldest months*; 
and though they have four feet^ yet they equally frequent 
the water and the land. They lay their eggs and hatch them 
on dry ground ; staying ashore the greater part of the day. 
But they pass all tne night in the water, because the water 
is then warmer'^ than the air and dews. No living thing that 
we know grows to so vast a size from so small a beginning. 
For their eggs are little bigger than those of a goose, and 
their young at the first appearance proportionable : but they 
afterwards grow to the length of seventeen cubits and more'.. 
They have the eyes of a hog, and large and projecting teeth 
in proportion to the rest of the body. Of all animals, these 
alone have no tongue*^, and move the upper jaw only when 
they eat; the lower never. They have claws exceedingly, 
strong, and a scaly impenetrable hide^ The crococUle is 
blind in the water, but very quick-sighted by land: and be- 
)Matse he lives for the most part in the river, his mouth is 



b V a great namber of wolves, whence the 
place where thia happened was called 
Lycopolis. Larcherjrom Eusebius, 

« rococke (vol. i. p. 203.) relates that 
he saw great numbers of crocodiles dur- 
ing the whole month of January. 

^ Water eiqHMed to violent heat during 
the day, preserves its warmth in the 
night, and is not then so cold as the ex- 
ternal air, Lareher. 

f « In my wanderings on the Nile, I 
" have seen crocodiles of all sizes, from 
" three to twenty -six or twenty-eight 
" feet in length : many officers worthy 
'' of credit, assured me that they met 
" with one no less than for^ feet long. 
They are by no means so ferocious as 
is pretended; their favourite resorts 
are the low idands of the river, where 
they are seen basking in the sun, (the 
most intense heat of which appears 
highly gratiMng to them,) by numbers 
" at a time, asleep and motionless like so 
'* many logs of wood; surrounded by birds 
** who appear quite unmindful of them. 
" What IS the food of these laige 
animals? Many stories are related of 
them, but we have not yet had an 
opportunity of verifying a single one. 
We were not once attacked by them, 
though constantly bathing in the Nile, 
" nor did we ever meet with one at a 
" distance from the water. It appears 
" probable, that they find in the Nile 
" Itself a sufficient Quantity of easily 
'< procurable food, which they digest 
** slowly, being, like the lizard and ser- 
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" pent, cold-blooded, and of an inac- 
" tive stomach. General Beliad had a 
** young one in his possession, which 
" lived four months without eating, 
without appearing to suffer, or to grow 
larger, or to become leaner, and to 
" the last was as untractable as ever." 
Denon's Travels in £gt(pt, vol. ii. p. 308. 
Mr. Harmer is of opinion that the 
dragon of the Old Testament is the 
crocodile; in confirmation of whom see 
Hurdis. 

^ " On the 27th we found a dead cro- 
" codile on the shore of the river ; it 
was still fresh; the length was eight 
feet; the upper jaw, which is the (mly 
one that has any motion, seems to 
close but indifferently with the under, 
but the throat supplies the deficiency, 
for it hangs as loose as a purse, and 
its elasticity performs the office of a 
" tongue, of which this animal is en- 
" tirdy destitute ; the nostrils and ears 
" shut like the ear-holes of a fish; and 
** its small dose-set eyes add much to 
" the frightfulness of its general ap- 
" pearance." Denim* voL ii. p. 82. 

> " We here saw three, one much 
** laxger than the rest, was nearlv 
" twenty-five feet long ; they were all 
"asleep, so that we could approach 
** vrithin twenty paces: I fired at one 
" with a heavy musquet, the ball struck 
** him and rebioundea off from his scales^ 
<' he miade a leap of ten feet, and dived 
" into the river." Jhnmi. vol. ii. p. 
186. 
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genendly infested widi leeches; so that though all other 
beasts and birds equally aT<»d hiniy yet he lives in peace 
with the trochilus^y because he receives a benefical service 
from that bird. For when the crocodile goes out of the 
water, and opens his mouth, which he does most commonly 
towards the west, the trochilus enters and devours the 
leeches; with which good office the crocodile is so well 
pleased, that he never hurts it^ 

LXIX. One part of the Egyptians esteem the crocodile 
sacred ; but others pursue him to death™ as a common enemy. 
Those who inhabit the country of Thebes, and that adjoining 
to the lake of Moeris, pay a peculiar veneration to him. For 
each of these people train up a crocodile to be so tame as to 
endure the hsmd*^, putting strings of jewels or gdd through 
its ears®, and a chain on its fore-feet. They feed it with 
sacred food, prescribed by law, and treat it while alive -as 
well as possible ; and when it is dead it is embalmed, and 
buried in a sacred coffin. But the inhabitants of Elephantine 
are so far from accounting the crocodile sacred, that they eat 
its flesh. The Egyptian name of this animal is Champs® ?; 
for the lonians were die first who called them crocodiles ; 
because they thought them to be like certain creatures they 
find in hedges*^, and call by that name. 

^ Mannol (in his Africa, torn, iii.) zriL Seneca Nat. Quest, iv. ^ and 

assures us that this is a white bird, Fliny, Hist. Nat. viii. 25. See also Sa- 

abont the uze of a thrush. The greater vary. Letter XXXII. 

part of translators interpret this word ^ It appears that this was a particular 

wren, but the wren haunts ruins, old kind of crocodile. Great honours were 

walls, &c. whereas the trochilus delights paid them in the district of Arsinoe. 

in the borders of morasses, lakes, rirers, They are tamed by the priests, and 

&c. Mr. Camus (Arist. Hist. Anim. called Samhit. Champsa appears to be 

torn, ii.) says, that it is a species of the generic term. Larcher. 

wren, and inclines to the opinion of ® Thi^ seems to suppose, that the 

Saleme, who thinks it is tne swift, crocodile has ears externally; neverthe- 

{CourierJ) Father Sicard, the learned less those the Sultan sent to Louis XIV. 

and pious missionary informs, us that it and which the Academy of Sciences 

is the saq-saq; a bird I do not know, dissected, had none. Iney found in' 

Lareher, them indeed apertures for the ears placed 

* Blanchard pretends, "that retreat below the eyes, (but concealed and cover- 

" would not be certain to the trochilus, ed with skin,) which had the appearance 

" if nature had not given to its feathers, of two eyelids entirely closea. When 

both on the back and the extremity of the animal was alive, and out of the 

its wings, a stiffness which would water, these lids probably opened. How- 

sorely prick the fleshy parts of the ever this may be, it was, as may be pre- 

mouth of the crocodile. He cites sumed, to these membranes that the 

Pliny, book viii. and Arist. Hist. Anim. earrings were fixed. Lareher, 

ix. 6. Aristotle and Pliny mention the ' For an account of the whole crocodile, 

trochilus, but say nothing of the pro- see the Memoires de rAcademie des 

perties stated by Mr. Blanchard. Imv- Sciences, tom. iii. p. 3. 

eher, PThe modem Egyptians call them 

■ These were the people of Tentyra, Timsah, according to rococke. This is 

now called Dandera. They used to very much like Champss, and may have 

seek them on purpose to kill them, and been altered by copyists. Lareher. 

were fioanoiis for their intrepidity inde- <i This is in fact the guana, an animal 

stvoying thenu See Strabo Geograph. very wdl known in the hot climates. 
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LXX* The ways of taking the crocodile' are yarioiiB, bat 
I shall only desseribe that vhich to me seems most worthy of 
being mentioned. They fasten the chine of a hog to an iron 
hook, which they let down into the river, beating a living 
pig on the shore at the same time. The crocodile hearing 
the noise, and making that way, meets with the chine, which 
he deyouts, and is drawn to land ; wh^e, when he arrives, 
they presently throw dirt in bis eyes, and by that means do 
what they win with him, which otherwise would be difficult. 

LXXi. The hippopotamus^ is esteemed sacri^d by the in- 
habitants of Papremis, though in no other part of Egypt* 
It has the following nature and shape. It is a quadruped, 
with cloven feet, and hoofs like a bull ; his nose is short and 
turned up ; but his mane, tail and voice, resemble those of a 
horse, and his teeth grow out in the manner of tusks. He is 
equal in bigness to the largest bull ; and his skin is so thick, 
that spear-handles are made of it when dry. 

LXXII. Otters are likewise seen in llie river; which, 
with the eel and lepidotus^ are the fish called sacred to the 
Nile, as the vulpanser'' is among the birds. 

LXXIII. The phoenix'' is another sacred bird, which I 
have never seen except in effigy. He rarely appears in 
Egypt ; once only in nve hundred years, immediately after 
the death of his father, as the Heliopolitans affirm. If the 
paioters describe him truly, his feathers represent a nuxture 



' The most commpn way of killing the 
crocodile is by shooting it The ball 
must be directed towards the belly, 
where the skin is soft and not armed 
with scales like the back. Yet they 
give an account of a method of catching 
them, something like that which Hero- 
dotus relates. They make some animal 
ciy at a distance from the river, and 
wnen the crocodile comes out, they 
thrust a spear into his body, to which a 
rope is tied ; they then let him go into 
water to spend himself; and afterwards 
drawing him out, run a pole into his 
mouth, and jumping on his back tie. his 
jaws together. Pococke, vol. i. p. 203. 

* Bochart contends that the Behemoth 
of Job, ch. xl. 15. is the same as the 
hippopotamus, and he has supported his 
opinion with so much plausibility and 
learning, that it has been generally re- 
ceived since his time. 

* This word signifies scaly and a par- 
ticular species of fish, but what species 
I know not. I^Annsus calls it the red 
carp of the Nile, cyprinus ritbescena Nilo- 
tieus. Syst. Nat vol. i. p. 528. 

This probably is the . same fish as that 



it 
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described under the name of Mcfttr by 
Geoffrey de St. Hiliaire, with remark- 
able accuracy. " llie bichir is covered 
" with strong and impenetrable scales, 
" which defend it from any fatal contact, 
" and from the tooth of any animal that 
*' might attempt to attack it. This soli- 
" dity arises from a bony substance which 
" lines each scale underneath, and which 

is so thick and compact, that veiy few 

of our cuttmg instniments will pene- 
" tiate it." There is also a descnption 
of the same fish, with a drawing of it, 
in tfie Annales du Mus^e d'Hist. Nat. 
tom. i. p. 57, et seqq. Schweigk* 

» This bird in figure greatl^r resembles 
the goose, but it has all the wit and cun- 
ning of a fox. Lurcher, 

^ It was not believed in the time of 
Herodotus that the phoenix rose again 
from its ashes. The Fathers of the Greek 
and Latin church added credit to this 
fable, and did not fail to cite it as a 
solid proof of the resurrection, which it 
was impossible to refute. This was first 
alleged by St. Clement of Rome. Ldtr- 
cher. 
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of etimioto wad jfold ; and he resemUes flie eagle in otitUne^ 
and siBe* Iliej affina that he contrives the following ^ng, 
irhich to me i« not oieditable. They iay that he comes from 
Arabia ; and bringing the body of his father inclosed in mjtrh, 
bnries him in the temple of the sun ; and fliat he brings him 
in this manner. First he moulds as great a Quantity of myrrii 
into tlie shape of an eggy as he is well able to carry ; and 
after haying tried the weight, he hollows out the egg^ and 
puts its parent into it, and stops up witih^ some more myrrh 
the bole through which he had introduced the body, so that ' 
the weight is the same as before : he then carries the whole 
mass to the temple of the sun in Egypt. Such is the account 
they g^ve of the phoenix. 

LXXIV. In the country of Thebes a small kind of ser^^ 
pent is found, esteemed sacred by the Egyptians; haying 
two horns growing on the top of Ihe head, and no way hurt- 
ful to men". When Bny of these serpents die they are bu-* 
ried in ihe temple of Jupiter, because they are thought to 
belong to diat €h)d. 

LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, nearly oppNOsite the 
City of Butus, to which I went, when I heard what is related 
of the flying serpents*; when I arriyed there, I saw an incre-^ 
dible quantity of their bones and spines amassed m many 
heaps of different bigness, some greater and others less. Tm 
place where these spines are scattered about, is at the narrow 
passage between mountains opening into a spacious plain, 
which is cbntiguous to Egypt ; and to this place, the inha- 
bitants say, the flying serpents advance in the beginning of 
every spring; but are prevented by the ibis from proceedfii^ 
farther, and destroyed in the pass ; for which service the ibis 
is higUy reverenced by the Egyptians, as both they and the 
Arabiani^acknowledge. 

IZSlXYI. This bird is in colour of the deepest black« and 



f The Greek vrmd seems to express 
the same as the French word e&nteur, 
Sehwe^. 

s Phylaichus relates, that great ho- 
noan were paid in l^ypt to aips ; that 
they were tame, ana hv^ with their 
children without doing any harm. Tliey 
Came firom their holes when called, and 
at a certain noise made with the fingers. 
The E^rptlans, after dinner, pnt on the 
table meal mixed with wine and honey, 
and tiie asps at their call came and fed. 
(£lian, Nat. Hist. Anim. xvU. 5. and 
z. 31.) These asps were cdled tker- 
tiMmtftis. The stataes of Jsis were crown- 
ed with them. Laivkeir, 

It is supposed that by means of these 

VOL. I. 



the Egyptian ma|ricians tamed &eir 
rods into seroents. See Sykes on Mira- 
cles, pp. 106 — 1^; Shaw's Travels, 
Pref. p. 5, also p. 489 ; Snpp. p. 62. 

» We ought not to be too prompt, 
either to believe or disbelieve things 
which are uneonmion. Although I havi^ 
never seen winged serpents, I believe 
diat diev exist; for a Phrygian brought 
into Ionia a scorpion with wings &e 
those of die grasshopper. Pamamai, 
book ix. ch. 21. 

** The burden of the beasts of the 
" South ; into the land of trouble and 
anguish; from whence come the young 
and old Hon, the viper, end fiery flying 
serpent," &c« hau^ ch. tsx. rer, £ 
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in bigness eqaal to a orex^; Us. beak is crooked, and his legs 
l^e those of a stork, Tiiis is the form of the black ibis 
-which kills the serpents. Another sort of ibis% which comes 
more in the way of men, has white feathers on ererf part of 
his body, except the head, neck, and extremities of the wings 
and tail; which are of as deep a black as those of the other 
kind: but part of his head, and all his neck, have no fea- 
thers. The serpent is in shape like the water-snake ; bnt his 
winffs are destitute of feathers, and smooth, like those of a bat. 
And here I leave this discourse concerning sacred animals. 

LXXYII. The Egyptians who inhabit those parts of 
Egypt which are sown with corn, of all nations I ever saw, 
are the greatest cultivators of memory*^, and most skilled in 
antiquities. Their manner of life is this. They purge them- 
selves every month, three days successively, by vomiting and 
glysters, in order to preserve health ; supposing that all dis- 
eases among men proceed from the food they use. For 
otherwise, the Egyptians are by nature the most healthy' 
people of the world, the Lybians only excepted ; which, as I 
conjecture, is to be attributed to the regularity of the sea- 
sons and constancy of the weather, most distempers begin- 
ning upon some alteration, and particularly the change of the 
seasons. They make their bread of olyra, and call it by the 
name of cyllestis ; but their wine is made of barley ^ because 



^ The crex U a species of bird (Arist. 
Hist. Anim.) with a very pointed beak 
and lone legs. Gesner pretends that 
this bird is found in England, with long 
legs, resembling the quail> onljr some- 
what larger, and at the commencement 
of the summer incessantly repeats these 
words, Crex, eresu There are several 
other opinions on the subject. It must 
have been common in Greece, as Hero- 
dotus uses it to explain the other. Lar- 
eher, 

« Iliis bird was consecrated to' the 
moon, and, according to .£Uan, it would 
starve itself if carried out of Egypt. 
Th^re has been, however, one for several 
years at the menagerie at Versailles; an 
exact description of which is given in 
the Memoires de T Academie des Sciences, 
vol. iii. Lareher, 

^ Thamus, kisff of Egypt, is reported 
to have said to Theuth, wno was prais- 
ing, in his presence, his invention of let- 
ters, as an assistance to the memory: 
'< Yon, since yOu are the father of letters, 
*' have, from prejudice in their favour, 
« spoken the contrary to what they 
" effect; for this invention will produce 
" forget^ilness, as the cultivation Qf the 



« memory will be neglected." Plato m 
Pluedro, , 

« This assertion was true previous to 
the time of Herodotus, and a hmg time 
afterwards; but when they begsn to 
neglect the canals the water putrified, 
and the vapours which exhaled rendering 
the air of Egypt very unhealthy, malig- 
nant fevers soon hmn to appear ; these 
became epidemical, and these vapours 
concentratmg and becoming every d^ 
more pestilential, finallv caused that 
dreadAil malady, the plague. It was 
.not so before canals were sunk at all, or 
as long as they were kept in good order; 
but probably that wai of Lower Egypt 
whicn inclines to jESleaichis has never 
been healthy. Larch^. 

' The most vulgar sort of people make 
a sort of beer of barley without being 
.malted; they put stMuething inton^ake 
it intoxicate, and call it bormtf: they 
make it ferment; it is thick and souf, 
and will not keep longer than three or 
ibttr days. Poeoclce, 

Hops vrere unknown in that oountiy ; 
the^ put in chervil and lupines to give it 
a bitter taste. Ltareher, 

Hie inventioik of this liquor of bar- 
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they have no vineft' in that country. They eat some fltoh raw^ 
irfaen they haye dried them in the sun, others salted^; toge^ 
ther with qnails, dneks, and smaller birds, preserved in salt, 
nithout any other preparation. Whatever other birds or 
fishes they have, except such as they account sacred, are 
eaten withont scruple, either boiled or roasted. 

LXXVIII. At the feasts of the wealthy, when they begki 
to taste the wine after snpper, a person appointed to that: 
end carries about in a coflSn the image of a dead man carved 
in wood, and representing the original in colour and shape. 
These images, which are always of one, and sometimes of two 
cubits in leng^, are carried round all die company, and these 
words pronounced to every one distinctly: ''Look upoii* 
*' thisS then drink and rejoice ; for thou shalt be as tins is.1 
This they do at their banquets. 

LXXIX. They observe the institutions that have been 
handed down fr<»n their forefathers, but will not increase 
their number by new additions. Among other memorable 
customs, they sing a song like' that which is simg by the Phoe^ , 
nicians, Cyprians, and other nations, who vary the name ac-. 
cording to the different languages they speak. It i& evident 
that it is the same which the Greeks sing, and which they 
call linus^. And as I confess my surprise at manv things I 
found among the Egvptians, so 1 more particularly wonder 
whence they had this knowledge of linus ; because they seem 
to have celebrated him from time immemorial. The Egyp- 
tians call it Maneros ; and say, that Maneros was the only 
son of the fiurst of their kings, but happening to die by an 
untimely death in the flower of his age, he is lamented by the 
Egyptians in this mourning song ; which is the most ancient 
and only composition of the kind used in Egypt. 



ley is miivenally attributed to Oaiiis. 

t Dupuy has rightly perceived that 
Herodotus only speaks ov that' part of 
Egypt which was marked^ out tor the 
estivation of com. To other proofii may 
be added the following, from Numbers, 
ch. XX. ver. 5 : " And wherefore have 
ye made us to come up out of £^^c 
to bring us unto this evil place 1 it is 
no place of seed, or of ii^, or of xniMt, 
or of pomegranates; neither is there 
*« any vratcsr to drink." Lareher, 

^ The Xgyptians abhorred sea salt, 
and therefore used fossil salt. See Ar- 
nan, Exped. Alexand. iii. cap. 4. 

' The idea of enjoying oneself while 
life lasted was common among tiie an- 
dents. 8eeAiubereon.Od.iv. The ex- 
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ample of Sardanapahis will occur to 
every reader, and also the line : 

Ede, hibe, lude, nuUa est inmorte voluptas. 

See also Cicero Tuscul. Qnaist. v. 35. 

^ liUus was the first inventor of rythm 
and melody among the Greeks. Having 
become admired for his poetry and mu- 
sic, be had several scholars, of whom the 
most illustrious were Hercules, Orpheus, 
and Thamyris. Hercules was learning 
to play on the hatp, when linus, irnpa^ 
tient at his dulness, struck him ; upon 
which Hercules in his anger gave him so 
violent a blow with his haip» that he 
kUled him. Diodonu SietUusp vk* 68^ . 
* EustathhtseavAthat'therewasaLiuus 
more ancient than the master of Her- 
cules. Iioreksr. 
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. hSXSL* In one pairtioiilar die Bgyptua manimei is 
that of the LaeedcuQamtnM^ oidy» atnoog all the G^eoiaiis; 
^ the young mon turn aside to make way when they meet 
their eMers^ and ri»e up from theif aoats™ when they ap- 
proach ; in this they da not agree widi any other nati<m of 
Greece. Instead of addresung one another when th^ meet 
in the streets^ they bow the li^dy and let their hands hang 
down to the knee. 

: IaKXXI. They wear linen tunics with fringes round the 
legs, which they call oaksiris'^y orer these they throw shawk* 
made of white wool ; but to enter into any ^mple ^^th this 
garment, or to be buried in any thing made of wool, is ao« 
eounted profane. This custom is obsenred by those who are 
initiated in the rites of Orpheus an4 BaechusP; wUkA are 
the same as the Egyptian and Pirtbagotean^, For ammg 
them also, to inter the dead in woollen garments is accounted 
inreUgious, and certain mysterious reasons are all^^ to jus- 
tify their opiaiou. 

> LXXXII. The Egyptians were also the ioventors of di* 
vers othwr things. They assigned each month and day to 
some particular Grod ; observing the time of men's natiTity ; 



1 Anotlier pdmt of refietnblanoe be- 
tween these two people, is mentioned in 
book yi. ch. 60. 

>> The fbUowiag Btory is related by 
V^eiius Maximus : (lib. iv« 6:) an m 
Athenian going to the theatre, was not 
adble to get a place among his conntiy* 
mill; coming bj accident where the 
ambassadprs from Sparta were sittingi^ 
they all respectfully rose and gave him 
Ae ]>lace of honour. The people were 
loud in their applause, which occasioned 
a Spartan to remark, that ** the Athe*- 
" mans knew what was virtuous, but 
" the Spartans practised it." The same 
story is related nearly in the same man- 
ner by Plutarch. 

Wheii the Cheik (this word signifies 
old man» and waa the title of the eldest 
•f the family) sp«Mik», the young hold 
thek tongtte. and listen attentively4 
&fv«ry one lises v^ when he ajipears iq 
CflVipaQy^ The precedence is given him 
|B all public puces, and he is every 
where treated with conaideiation mul 
reipect.^ This cnstan existed in "Egvp^ 
nt the time of Herodotus ; attd the 4es« 
pepsin which cmshjBs the ewmtfy oon- 
teibttos still to pieierve ift. Skmery^ 
LeMteJUIZ* 

' a Peooohe» with otheif modem travel- 
leflS# iltfontta iis> thai; the dfMs of the 
Bgjptiaos has undergone very little 



change ; the most sioiple dlress being only 
a long shirt with wide sleeves, tied about 
the middle. When they performed any 
religious Qeieau>ny, we find, from Hero- 
dotus, the{ were clothed o^dy in Unea j 
and at this day, when the Egyptians 
enter a mosque, they put on a white 
. giiment, which citcnmstaaee, BDcocke 
remarks, might probaUy give rise to the 
use of the surpuce. 1^ this simplicity 
of dress in the men, it appears that the 
dress of the females, in Oodtliaess and 
magnificence, exhibits a stnking con- 
trast. 

® Shawls are in universal use at this 
day in aU these countries; and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that one of Buona- 
parte's objects in robbing the caravaa 
irom Syria to Mecca, was the rich shawls 
destined for Cairo. See Denon's Trav^ 

P According to Diodor. Sic. (iii. 64») 
Orpheus new modelled the mysteries of 
Bacchus, and after that time they were 
called (hphica. Cicero (de Nat. Deon 
[•) ss^s» that Aristotle questioned the oz« 
istence of Orpheus. 

4 Pythagoras adopted the mode of 
living whiph Ute j^ligyptian f^ests.prac- 
tiaed^ and which was rounded on the na- 
ture of Aeir climate, without consider* 
inf ^et the same was not suitable to tiie 
(wmele of Greece, tar^w* 
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prt^cHag what fortafie they AM hmre, how timr shall 
and vluit ksad of. penons ikej shall be. All which the Gte- 
cian poets have made use of in their poems. More prodigios 
Imve been discoyered in Egypt, than in all the rest of the 
world ; for when any prodigy ooours, they carefully preserve 
the conseqnmices in writiag ; ont of an opinion, that if the 
like happen at anotiier time, the event will be the same. 

LXXXIII. The art of divination is attached to no human 
•being, but only to some of the Gods. For Hercules, Apcrflo, 
Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter have their sevend oraclea. 
Yet that which they reverence above all others, is die oracle 
of Latcma in the city of Butus. They are not all administered 
in the same manner, but differently. 

LXXXI V. In Ihese countries the art of physic is distri- . 
hated into several distinct ,piffts, and every physician applies 
himself wholly to the cure of one disease only, no man ever 
pretending to more. By which means all places abound with 
jdiysioiana; soma professing to cure the eyes% others the 
head, teeth, or parts about the belly, whilst others tid^e upon 
them the care of internal distempers. 

UKKXY. Their manner of mourning for the dead> and 
their customs relating to funerals, are these* When a man 
of any oonsideralion dies, all the female sex of that family bo)- 
smear their heads and faces with dirt ; and, leaving the body 
at home, run, attended by all their relations of that sex, 
through the streets of the ctty, with naked breasts, and girdles 
tied about the waist, beating themselves as they go : while 
the men on . their part, forming another company, gird and 
beat themselves in like manner. When they have done this, 
they carry the body to be embalmed. 

LXX^VI. For this purpose there are certain men who' 
practise the art of embalming the dead ; and as soon as the 
dead body is brought, the embalmers, shewing several models 
made of wood and painted> ask them which sort they would 
have. One of these models is finished with the greatest care, 
and called by a name which I am not permitted to discover* ; 
the second is of an inferior sort and less expensive ; and the 
third is the cheapest of all. When those who are concerned 
have concluded an agreement, they returii home, and the 
artists remaining in their houses, thus proceed in the most 
expensive manner. First they draw out the brains through 
the nostrils with a crooked instrument of iron ; some they taxe 

' This, an4 one other passage, ch. 11. which Egypt is now so much tonnented* 
of this book, are the only wusions to ■ This was without doubt the figure of. 
that cruet disease, t)ie ophthalmia, with some divinity, probably of Osiris. XarcA. 
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(mt in iUs maimer ; the rest by the infesion of drags S Then 
^th a sharp Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the 
side» and take ont the bowels'^ ; to which, after they are cleansed 
and washed in palm wine, they again cleanse with pounded 
aromatics. When this is done, and the belly filled with ponnd- 
ed piire myrrh, cassia, and other odours, frankincense ex- 
cepted, they sew all up again, and lay the body in nitre '^ for 
seventy y days, which is the longest time allowed. At the ex- 
piration of this term, they wash the whole body, and, envelop- 
ing it entirely in bandages of cotton', cover it with gums% 
wUch the Egyptians commonly use instead of glue. All be- 
ing thus finished, the relations of the dead receive the body, 
and place it in a frame of wood, shaped in the figure of a 
man, which they set upright against the wall of the edifice re- 
served to that end. And this is the most costly way of pre- 
serving the dead. 

. LXXXVII. Those who, to avoid so great expence, will 
be contented with the middle way, they serve in the follow- 
ing manner. They fill syringes with oil of cedar, which they 
inject, without cutting the belly, or taking out the boweb ; 
but they inject it at the fundament, and after they have pre- 
vented the liquid from escaping, they lay the body in nitre, 
during the appointed number of days ; on the last, the oil of 
cedar is let out by the fundament, and by a peculiar virtue 



^ IM. RoueUe has discovered aromatic 
drugs in the heads of several mummies. 
Larcher, 

For accurate information on the sub- 
ject of embalming, see M. Bouelle's Me- 
moir in the Academy of Sciences, for 
1750, and Dr. Hadley's Dissertation in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. liv. 
p. 3. 

" Herodotus does not inform us what 
becomes of these intestines. Porphyry 
(de Abstin. iv. 10.) informs us, that they 
are put in a chest, and one of the em- 
balmen makes a prayer for the deceased, 
addressed to the sun, as follows : " O 
" sun, sovereign master, and all ye Gods, 
" who have given life to men, receive 
'' me and jpermil me to dwell with the 
" eternal Gods; I have persevered all 
" my life in the worship of the Gods, as 
I was taught by my forefathers ; I have 
always honoured my parents; I have 
killed no man; I have not set up a de- 
spot ; I have done no other ill. If I 
have committed any fault during my 
life, whether by eating or drinking, it 
was not for myself, but for these." The 
embalmer then points to the chest, which 
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is afterwards thrown into the river. Plu- 
tarch also agrees with Porphyry. LareK 

^ Larcher says, this was not of the na- 
ture of our nitre, but a fixed alkaline 
salt. 

y If the nitre had been suffered to re« 
main longer, it would have attacked the 
solids, and dissolved them; if it had 
been a neutral salt, like our nitre* this 
precaution would not have been neces- 
sary. Larcher. 

* Mr. Greaves (Work, vol. i. p. 68.) 
asserts, that these bandages were, made 
of linen. RoneUe, who examined them 
with particular care, says that all that he 
has examined are of cotton. I remarked 
the same thing in the mummies in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which I examined in 1752, 
with the late Dr. Maty. Larcher, 

^ This was gum arabic. Pococke (vol. 
i. p. 69.) says, it was produced from the 
acacia, which is very common in Upper 
Egypt, where it is known under the 
name of sount, the same as the cyale in 
Arabia Petrsa. 

^ RoueUe remarks, that it was impos- 
sible to make an injection of this kind at 
the fundament, without some incision. 
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biings mwvj all the guts and vitals slinmk and pntrified, tke 
nitre having in ail this time consmned the fleshy and left no* 
thing remaining except the skin and the bones. When tibis 
is done, they deliver the body without any further operation. 

LXXXYIII. The third and last manner of preserving the 
deady used only for the poorer sort, is performed by the in- 
jection of a liquor called surmaia^ to cleanse the bowels, and 
laying the body in nitre for seyenty days ; after which they 
deliver it to be carried away by the persons concerned. 

liXXXIX. The wives of considerable persons, and all 
women who have been beautiful and of importance, are not 
delivered to the embalmers presently after death, but kept at 
home three or four days before they are carried' out, in order 
to prevent those artificers from abusing the bodies of such 
persons ; one of them having been formerly accused of this 
crime by his companion. 

XC. If any [Egyptian, or even a stranger, be found killed 
by a crocodile, or drowned in the river ; wherever the bodv 
comes ashore, the inhabitants are by law compelled to pay all 
the.charges of embalming and placing it Jaong the conse- 
crated monuments, adjusted in the most costly manner. For 
none of his friends, or relations, or any other, may touch his 
body, except the priests ^f the Nile^, who bury him with their 
own hands as something more than human. 

XCI. They avoid using the Grecian customs ; and to say 
all at once, will not receive the usages of any other people. 
All the other Egyptians are particular in this. But the city 
of Chemmis^, standing in the province of Thebes not far from 
Nea, has a temple of a quadrangular form dedicated to Per- 
seus the son of Danae. This fabric is surrounded with palm- 
trees, and adorned with a spacious portico of stone, on which 
two vast statues, of stone likewise, are erected. In a chapel 
built within the circumference of the walls, an image of Per- 
seus is placed. The Chemmitce affirm, that the hero fre- 



I ^ Some think that this was composed which tradition probably arose from the 

! of salt and water, others of the juice of a . circumstance of the worship of Pan com~ 

I plant. The word occurs in chap. 125. mencing at this place. It was very an- 

where it signifies a radish. cient, but I will not venture to affirm with 

^ The Egyptians worshipped the Nile, Leo the African, Vansleb and other Ara- 

and built temples to it. There was a bians, that it was founded by Ichmin son 

magnificent one at Nilopolis, in Arcadia, of Misrain. However that may be, its 

a province of Egypt. It would appear modem name is Akmin, Achmin or 

from this passage that there were priests Ekmin, or Ichmin. Jablonski remarks, 

of the Nile, in every place on its banks. . that the Copts prefix a vowel to words 

Larcher, beginning with a consonant. If we take 

« The Egyptians caUed the place away the vowe}, the modem becomes 

Chemmo. Uhemmis seems to have a very much like the ancient name. Po- 

Greek termination; it is the same with cocKe describes its remains, (vol. u p. 

Fammolis. Plutarch informs us that Ptos 77, 78.) Larchnr, 
and Satyrs once dwelt near Chemmis, 
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qaenHy appeals to Aran ia dieir oonivtty, and often in di0 
temple; tlmt they have one of the sondus he wore, which i4 
two cubits in length ; and that after his appearance; a plenti-^ 
ful year always ensues in Egypt These things they say ; and 
have instituted all manner of gymnastic exercises^ in honour 
of Perseus, entirely agreeing with those used in Greece^ re^ 
warding tiie victorious with cattle, apparel and skins. When 
I inquired what mig^t be the reason that Perseus appeared 
only to them, and why they differed from the rest of Egypt in 
appointing these gymnastic exercises; they answered, fliat 
Perseus was a natiye of their city. For, said they, Da^ 
nans and Lynceus were both Chemmitae, and sailed together 
into Greece; enumerating the several generations down to 
Perseus ; who passing through Egypt, in order to fetch the 
gorg<m's head from Lybia, (as the Grecians likewise acknow* 
ledge,) arriyed in this country, and having formerly heard the 
name of Chemmis .from his mother, recognised his relations, 
and by his command these games were fintt instituted. 

XGII. Those of the Egyptians who live above the morasses, 
observe the customs I have before mentimied; but those who 
live in the fenny parts, are conformable in manners to the rest 
of Egypt, and as in other things, so particularly in this, that 
each man has no morec^ than one wife, like the Greeks. Tliey 
have the following other inventions, to procure food more 
easily. For when the river has become full and made the 
plains like a sea, great numbers of lilies, which the Egyptians 
call lotus ^, shoot up through the water. These tibey cut 
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f Larcber translates iStih, " Jeux gym- 

luques, qui, de tous le^ jeux, lont les 
« plus excellens ;" in which he follows 
Vvesseling. I have followed Schweigh* 
euser. 

The games were five in number, and 
are expressed in this one line 

^AXfia, TodiOKtiav, ditncov, iiK6vTa, 

9 Diodorus Sicalus remarks, that in 
Egypt the people of rank might marry as 
many wives as they oleased. But though 
this IS the case, yet they might have been 
satisfied with one; so that Herodotus does 
not differ from him. The Turks, we are 
informed by Ladv Wortley Montague, 
are allowed by the Mahometan law to 
have as many as four wives, but scarce 
an example occm^ of a married man hav- 
ing used this privilege. This is also re- 
Biarked by Niebuhr. Lareher. 

^ The wtu is m aqualic plant pecu- 
liar to Egypt, which grows in rivulets 
and on the sides of lakes; there are two 
species of it, the one with a white, the 



other with a l)lueish flower. The calix 
of the lotos blows like a large tulip, aad 
difiiises a sweet smell, resembling that ef 
the lily ; the first species produces a round 
root like that of the potatoe; the inha- 
bitants of the banks ot the lake Meazala 
(Tennis) feed upon it. The rivulets in 
the environs of Damietta are covered 
with this majestic flower, which rises up- 
wards of two feet above the water. M. 
Pauw asserts, that it has disappeared in 
Egypt, and gives a description which 
bears no resemblance to it ; (Recherches 
sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, tom. i.) 
but it is not wonderful that this learnt 
author should be mistaken, since the 
greatest part of the travellers, who hate 
passed through Egypt, have never seen 
the lotus, which is not to be found in 
the great canals of the Nile, but in the 
rivulets that pass through the interior of 
the country. Savory, Letter I. note. 

The lotus is of the lily species. We find 
this singular remark in tne Memoire sur 
Venus, " Le lys etoit odieuz ii Vemis 
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down, and after they are dried in the snn, take out the heart 
of the plant; which resembling the poppy they grind and 
make into bread, and afterwards bake it. The root also of 
the lotus is eatable, and is sweet and round, and equal to an 
apple in bigness. Another lily grows in the same places, 
much like to a rose, with a certain fruit found in a calyx which 
grows on a separate stem, springing from the side of the root 
in form not unlike a wasp's nest, and containing divers kernels 
of the size of an oliye stone, which are eaten either tender or 
dried. The byblus^ which is an annual plant, they gather in 
the fens, and divide into two parts ; the head is reserved for 
other uses, but the lower part, being of a cubit in length, is 
eaten and sold. When any one is desirous to eat these stems 
dressed in the best manner, he cooks it in a red-hot oven. 
Some among these people live together upon fish, which they 
disbowel and dry in the sun, and then eat them without any 
farther dressing. 

XCIII. Fishes that are gregarious seldom breed in the 
river; but when the desire of engendering seizes them, leave 
the waters they frequent, and drive out in shoals to the sea, 
the males leading the way, and scattering their spawn. This 
the females swallow as they come up, and are ^us impreg- 
nated. When they find themselves full, they return to their 
accustomed haunts; though not under the conduct of the 
males, but of the females; which in their way home, do as the 
males did in their passage outwards. For they eject their 
little eggs^ in small numbers, which the males that follow de- 
vour; yet such as remain undevoured are sometimes nou- 



"pftice qu'il lui disputoit la beaat^. 
" Aiusi pour e'en venger fitelle croitre 
** an milieu de ses petaies le membre de 
" Vkne." The above is tramOated from 
the Aleziphannaca of Nicander. Belo0, 

' I have seen whoie forests of papyrus, 
of which the ancient Egyptians made 
their paper. Strabo, who calls it bybius, 
gives an accurate description of it: 

" The byblus grows in lakes and 
marshes, and rises to about ten feet in 
height. Its stalk is bare and has on the 
top a woolly tuft. The byblus does not 
grow in great Quantities about Alexan- 
dria, because it is not cultivated. But it 
is found in great abundance in the Delta. 
There are two kinds of it of an inferior, 
and another of a better quality, called 
sacred,(appropriated for sacred purposes,) 
and those who wish to increase the public 
revenue, employ with regard to this plant 
the contrivance which the Jews adopted 
with regard to the date-tree, for they will 
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not suffer it to grow in many places, and 
its scarcity increanng the price, aug- 
ments the revenue of the state, at the 
ezpence of thepubUc utility." Strvbo, lib. 
zvii.p. 1151. 

It IS the avidity of these pubHeans, and 
their care in destroying it, that occasions 
the scarcity of napyrus in Egypt. I only 
met with it in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mietta and of lake Menzala. TraveUers 
in general, who have not visited this in- 
teresting part of Egypt, have not made 
mentioa of it. Others less circumspect 
have denied its existence, and have cir- 
culated ^les on the subject. Saoary, 
Letter XXIII. and notes. 

^ The eggs of the fish are not compared 
with the grains of the miUet, but myxi^* 
mean graint in general; and rOv mhfok 
ickyxpot, the grauurfthB sggs, mean , the 
eggs themselves. The oonstmctioii is 
dwoppaivovm. (jdpoQ n* or rtyd/Q) rdy 
myxp*nfr6v iSav Kai' 6>Syov£. Sehweig, 
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lished and become fish. If any of these fish happen to be 
taken in their passage towards the sea, they are found braised 
on the left side of the head; if in their return, on the right: 
because they swim outwards leaning towards the land on the 
left side, and when they return keep close to the shore, and 
touch it as much as possible, for fear of being carried down by 
the stream. When the Nile begins to overflow, the hollow 
vales and morasses that lie near the riv^r first begin to be 
filled by the water which filters through from the river, and 
immediately swarm with infinite numbers of small fishes ; the 
reason of which, as I conjecture, is this : whilst the annual 
inundation of the Nile is reteating back, the fishes lay their 
eggs on the slime, and go off with the last of the waters ; and 
when the river returns to overflow the same places again after 
the revolution of a year, these fishes are immediately produced 
from those eggs. 

XCIV. The Egyptians who inhabit about the fens use an 
oil called fiaki*^, drawn from the fruit of the sillicyprian shrub, 
which thev sow upon the borders of rivers and lakes. This 
plant grows wUd £ Greece ; but is sowed in Egypt. a«d bears 
great abundance of fruit, though of an ill scent. Some bruise 
it in a press, and squeeze out the oil ; others prepare it by 
fire^ and collect the liquid which flows from it, which is unetu- 
ouS| and no less useful in lamps than other oil ; but it emits 
an oppressive smell. 

XCV. These parts are much infested with gnats, and 
therefore the inhabitants have contrived to defend them- 
selves from that insect by the following means. Those who 
live above the marshes go up to take their rest in towers 
built to that end; because the gnats are prevented by the 
winds from mounting so high: and those who inhabit the 
lower parts, use this artifice instead of such towers. Every 
man has a net™, which serves him by day to take fish, and 
at night to defend the place where he sleeps ; for if he should 
wrap himself up either in his clothes or any kind of linen, the 



^ The plant which supplies this oil is 
called ridn, from the Latin ricinus, which 
name was given it on account of its ie» 
semblance to a tick. Some suppose it to 
be the same as the palma Christi. When 

« commerce flourished in the country, oil of 
olives was carried thither from Judiea 
and Greece. Plato defrayed the ex- 
pences of his voyage to Egypt, by the sale 
of oil. M. Savaiy relates from Elmacin's 
life of Omar, that Amnm, the general of 
Omar, found in Alexandria 12,000 deal- 

. ers in fresh oil. In the Latin traaslation 



of Elmadn, by Erpenius, it is 12,000 
oUtares vMdentes olns vvride. It is very 
surprising that Savary should have taken 
olitores ror oil-dealers, and olus for oil. 
Larcher, 

1 Literally; after having roasted it, 
they boil it. 

>B This is called by Juvenal corwpeum, 
from Ktavwffa, a gnat, (Sat. vi. ver. 80.) 
which the Scholiast thus explains; linum 
tenuissimum maculis vanatum. Quia 
latine conopeum cuHeare dicunt. 
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gnats vrould not fail to bite, but never attempt to pass the 
net. 

XCVI. Their ships of burden are made of the acanthus **, 
which in shape resembles the CjrrensBan lotus, and distils a 
sort of gum. From this tree they cut timber of about two 
cubits square, and putting them together like bricks, they 
build their ships in the following manner. They connect 
these piecesof wood with many long nails ^ and afterwards 
put benches upon them. They use no kind of ribs, and 
strengthen the joints on the inside with the byblus ; having 
only one rudder, which passes quite through the keel of the 
ship, with a mast of acanthus, and sails of byblus. These 
vessels are altogether unable to sail up the stream, and 
therefore are always drawn up, unless the wind prove very 
firesh and favourable. But when they go with the current, 
they fasten a hurdle of tamarisk with a rope to the prow of 
the vessel. This hurdle is strengthened with bands of reeds, 
and so let down into the water. They have likewise a stone, 
pierced through the middle, of about two talents in weight, 
which they also let d6wn into the river by another rope made 
fast to the poop ; and by this means the stream bearing hard 
upon the hurdle carries down the ship (which is called baris) 
with great expedition, whilst the weight of the stone balances 
and keeps it steady. These vessels are very numerous in 
those parts, and some of them carry a burden of many thou- 
sand talents. 

XCVII. When tiie Nile has overflowed, nothing is seen 
in Egypt except the cities, which appear very nfearly like the 
islands of the JBgean sea. All the rest of the country be- 
comes a sea, and vessels hold not the same course as at other 
times by the channel of the river, but through the midst of the 
plains. Those who would pass from Naucratis to Memphis, 
sail by the pyramids P; but this is not the usual course, which 
passes by the point of Delta and by the city of CercasorumS 



A This acanthus very much resembles 
the lotus of the island Cercina. It must 
not however be confounded with that 
tree. It is the same as the acacia, 
Jjarcher, 

^ Tojti^oc signifies a peg or a nail, as 
we see in Homer (Odys. v. 6, 58.) Zvyd 
are the pieces of wood which are laid 
across, iranstra is used in the same 
sense in Latin. '£v &v IwagrttKrav 
cannot signify inferciunt. He is not 
here speaking of nlling up the intervals 
with byblus as with tow, but of strength- 
ening this assemblage, and this is the 
meaning of the verb ifivoKTOia, Eusta- 
tins (ad Odyss. v. 58.) very rightly ex- 



plains it by Karaff^aXMZpvTOu Lar- 
cher, 

p The pyramids, denominated from 
Gizu, are always intended by the py- 
ramids, and Herodotus mentions no 
others. Rennel, p. 496. 

4 It appears not improbable that Letus 
or Latone may have succeeded to Cerca- 
sorum, on the same; or nearly the same 
site, before the date of the Itinerary. 
Rennel, p. 506. 

Savary, Letter XXII. places Cerca- 
sorum at the modem village of Ckarak- 
hania, D'Anville places it on the west- 
em bank of the Nile, at the village of 
El-Arksas, 
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and the passage firom Canopus and the sea to Naucratis is 
through the plains, by the cities of Anthylia' and Archandro- 
polis. 

XCVIII. Since Egypt has been under the dominion of 
the Persians, the revenues of Anthylla, which is a consider- 
able city, have been always appropriated to the wife of the 
reigning king of Egypt, for her expence in shoes'. And the 
other, as I conjecture, was named Archandropolis, from 
'Archander of Phthia, son of AchsBus, who married the 
daughter of Danaus^ It is possible there may have been 
another Archaader ; but it is most certain that this name is 
not Egyptian. 

XCIX. Hitherto I have only related what I actually be- 
held, or what was my opinion on the subject, or what I learnt 
by inquiry : but I shall now proceed to give some account of 
the Egyptian history according to what I heard related, 
which yet will be interwoven with divers things that I saw. 
The priests informed me, that Menes, who was the first king 
of Egypt, among many other things which he performed, by 
raising mounds*', rendered MempUs secure from inundation; 
for the river formerly ran close to the sandy mountain on 
the side of Lybia; but Menes having filled up the arm of 
the river which turned towards the south, about a hundred 
stadia above Memphis^ dried up the old channel, and con- 



' It appears to me to be the same as 
GyiUBCOpolis, which is situated to the 
west of the Canopic branch. The ex- 
cellence of its wine made it in after- 
times celebrated. Lareher. 

* Athensus says, (Deipn. i. 25.) that 
it was given tl^ iwKiQ,foT her girdles* 

( This was not the Danans who went 
from Egypt, and afterwards became king 
of Argos. See Larcher's Essay on the 
Chronology of Herod, x. 4. and xv. 3. 

a T66vpa, as Schneider has remarked 
in his Lexicon, not only signifies a bridge 
properly so called, but also an embank- 
ment, a mound, as in the fifth book of 
the Iliad, ver. 89. and yifftvpovv not 
only to join by a bridge, but also to fill 
up with a mound, to block up with an 
embarkment. Iliad, xxi. 245. So an 
isthmus is called irovrov yk^vpav, Hn- 
dar, Nem. vi. 67. and yk^vpav Trovrtdda, 
Isthm. iy. 34. So that atroyi^vpShaif 
T^v 'HLku^v ma^ be easily understood 
to signify by raising mounds to seperato 
Memphis from the Nile, and make it 
safe from inundation. SehweigK 

* It is yery extraordinary, that the 
ntuation of Memphis should not be well 
known^ which was so great and famous 



a city, and for so loi^ a time the capi- 
tal of Egypt. See Pococke, vol. i. 

It appears that Memf, Menf, or Me- 
nouf, which is rather a potition than a 
viUage, as perhaps referring to the site of 
the Mtea remains of Memphis, lies with- 
in half a mile (and that to the N. E.) of 
the position pointed out by the meeting 
of the two lines of distance from Fostat 
and the Pyramids. And that this Menf 
is on the site of Memphis there is little 
doubt ; since Abulfeda describes the si- 
tuation of Memphis, as a considerable 
city, so late as the seventh centun^, when 
Egypt was conquered by the Mahome- 
dans. This author says, th^t it stood at 
a short day's journey from Cairo't abd as 
the site of M«if may be taken at fourteen 
road miles-'^m Cairo, it .agrees very 
well. /To this may be added, that Mail- 
let, Pococke, Bruce and' Browne, agree 
that there are remains which prove the 
existence of a former city. Thus the site 
of the centre of Memphis falls~ in the pa- 
rallel of 2&>, 53^, and its northern Skirt 
in about 29^, 55', being 8 minutes of lati- 
tude south of Cairo, and 18 south of the 
point of the Delta; which latter is fixed 
tiy the celestial observations of M. Nie- 
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ducted tbe Nile^ into anotliert wluoh was equally distaot 
from eacli mountain : this passage is diligently preserved in 
our time, and annually repaired by the Persians; because if 
the river should at any tune break durough the bank, the 
whole city would probably be drowned. They added, that 
the same Menes, after he had diverted the course of the 
water, built the city which to this day is called Memphis, 
within the ancient bed of the river ; and indeed this place is 
situate in one of the narrowest straits of Egypt ; diat on the 
north and west side he caused a lake to be made without the 
walls from the river, which passes on the eastwardly part, 
and founded the magnificent and memorable temple of Vulcan 
in the same city. 

C. After this^the same priests read to me from a book the 
names of three hundred and thirty kings who had reigned^J^fiw^^^ 
after Menes. During all which time eighteen were Ethi- 
opians'^, one.woman, and the rest Egyptians. The woman, 
like the queen of Babylon, was called by the name of ^to-J^ttH^^, 
cris*^; and they informed me, that after she had received the 
power from the hands of the Egyptians, who had slain her 
brother and inunediate predecessor, in order to revenge the 
death of her brother, destroyed many of them by stratagem. • 
She caused an extensive apartment to be made under ground, 
pretending that she was going to consecrate it**, but in reality 
intending something else. For having invited all those she 
knew to have been principally concerned in the death of her 
brother to a great feast, she let in the river by a private 
channel, and drowned them altogether; they added, that 
after this she threw herself into an apartment filled with^ 

buhr, in 30", Id'. Uennd, p. 497, &c. 
See also the whole of Savary's twenty- 
first Letten 

y From this description, (a part of 
which however is obscure) together with 
the description of the ground, in Dr. Po- 
cocke, ana the aid of our own observa- 
tions on other capital rivers, it appears 
very clearly that the Nile in ancient 
times ran through the plain of the Mum- 
mies, near Sakkara; and thence aloi^ 
the foot of the rising ground, on which 
the pyramids of Gizu stand, and finally 
in the line of the canal of Beheira, into 
the bay of Abukeir or Canopus. This 
appears more particularly from the re- 
marks of Dr. Pococke, (vol. i. p. 40, 
41.) Rennel, p. 500. 

At the moment I am writing this 
channel is not unknown; it may be 
traced across the desert, and passes to 
the westward oi the lakes of Natrum. 
Petrified wood, masts, lateen yards, and 



the wreck of vessels which have formerly 
navigated thece, mark its ancient traces. 
The Arabs still bestow the name of Bohr 
Belama (sea without water) on this 
channel, which is almost ehoaked up. 
Savary, Letter I. 

* These eighteen Ethiopian princes 
seem to prove, that the throne was not 
always hereditary in Egypt: and we are 
also informed by authors worthy of credit 
that the king was elected. Larcher, 

* We find in this name traces of that 
of Minerva, whom the Egyptians called 
Neith, according to Plato Tlnueus, vol. 
iii. p. 21. Eusebius interprets Nitocris, 
Minerva the victorious, (Chronic, p. 21.) 
Larcher, 

^ It appears that kcuvovv has the same 
signification as Katvll^tiv, and that Kcuvi- 
Zttv has the same force as the compound 
kyxcuviZuv, (i. e. KaBotrtovv, KaOupovv,^ 
is evident from the testimonies of Callim. 
and Hesydi. cited by Valck. Schweiglu 
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ashes, in order that she might aroid the vengeance of the 
nation. Hiis account they gave of Nitocris. 

CI. But of the other kings not one obtained distinction, 
as the priests did not mention any memorable action ; except 
Moeris, who being the last of them^ built the portico of Vul- 
can's temple, fronting to the northward, and caused a lake to 
be made, (the dimensions of which I shall describe hereafter^) 
with pyramids, which I shall also mention when I come to 
speak of liie lake. In a word, they assured me that he had 
done these great things, and all the rest nothing. 

CII. And therefore I shall pass them by, and will make 
mention of the king that succeeded them, whose name was 
Sesostris^. The priests affirmed, that this king was the first 
who, passing through the Arabian gulf with a fleet of long 
ships*, subdued those nations that inhabit about the Red sea; 
and continued his expedition till he arrived at a sea which 
was not navigable on account of the shoals ; that returning to 
Egypt, he assembled a numerous army, with which he landed 
on the continent, and conquered all the countries iHiere he 
passed ; that wherever he met with any valiant people who 
were very ardent in defence of their liberty, he erected a 
column in that place, with an inscription declaring his own 
name and country, and that he had conquered them by his 
power : but when he subdued a nation, either without fight- 
ing, or by an easy victory, he caused a pillar and inscriptions 
to be erected, as among the nations who had proved them- 
selves brave men, with the addition of figures representing 
the secret parts of a woman ^, wishing to make it known that 
they were unwarlike. 

cm. In this manner extending his conquests through the 



e See chap. 149. 

' This pnnce lived not quite an age 
before the Trojan war, and was neai'Iy 
cotemporary with Hercules, son of Alc- 
mena. He ascended the throne after 
these 330 kings whom he has mentioned, 
of whom Moeris was the last. Ahout 
900 years had elapsed since the death of 
Moeris when Herodotus went to ^^gypt j 
(see ch. 13 \) about 800 from the Iroian 
war to his time, and 900 from Hercules. 

Tacitus calls Sesostris Rhamsc^s. Sca- 
liger remarks, that he had two other 
names, Rameses and I^ptus; he is 
called Ramestis on an obelisk described 
by Ammianus Marcellus, Ramesses and 
Rampses in Josephus, S^soosis and S^- 
souchis in Diodorus Siculus, and S^sosis 
in some manuscripts of Pliny, xxxvi. 9. 
harthBTn 



This prince is supposed by some to 
be the same as Shisnak, mentioned in 

1 Kings, ch. xiv. ver. 25; and again, 

2 Chron. ch. xii. ver. 2 ; where his in- 
fantry is said to consist of the Lubims, 
(Lybians,) the Sukkiims, (Trogladytes,) 
and the Ethiopians. 

« To the number of 400, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, (i. 55.) who adds, that 
Sesostris was the first king of I^ypt who 
built long v^sels. 

^ Diodorus Siculus (i. 55.) adds, that 
among the people that had bravely re- 
sisted, he caused the private parts of a 
man to be engraved. 

It is related, that Margaret, the va- 
liant queen of Denmark, in order to up- 
braid the Sueones with their cowardice, 
stamped coins with the private parts of 
a woman. 
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continent, he at length czoss^d over from Asia into Europe^ 
and subdued the Scythians and Thraciansi^. For so far, and no 
liEurther, the Egyptian army appears toJhave penetrated, because 
their piUars ^ to be s^en in those counkes, and no where 
beyond them. From thrice he turned back towards Egypt; 
and when he arrived at the river Phasis, I cannot affirm whe- 
ther he appointed^ part of his army to inhabit that country, or 
whether some of his forces, grown uneasy with the fatigues 
of their expedition, did voluntarily remain in that region. 

CIV. For the inhabitants of Colchis seem to me pf Egyp- 
tian extraction ; ^hich struck me before I heard any thing 
from others; and when it had become a matter of curiosity 
to me, I inquired of both nations, apd discovered that the 
Colchians had more recollection of the Egyptians, than the 
Egyptians had of the Colchians ; yet the Egyptians say they 
believe them to be descended from a part of the army of Se- 
sostris; which I conjectured, because their complexion is 
black, and their hair curly, which however comes to nothing; 
because others are so likewise. But I ground my opinion 
more upon this circumstance, that the Colchians, !^gyptians» 
and Ethiopians, are the only nations of the world, who from 
time immemorial have been circumcised. For the Phoeni- 
cians, and those Syrians' that inhabit Palestine, acknowledge 
they received the circumcision from the Egyptians ; as the 
other Syrians, who possess the countries adjacent to the river 
Thermodon and Parthenion, with their neighbours the Ma» 
crones, confess they very lately learned the same custom from 
the Colchians. And. these are the only nations tiiat are cir^ 
cumcised'^, and appear to perform it in the same manner as 
the Egyptians > But whether the Ethiopians had this usage 
from the Egyptians, or these, on the contrary, from the Ethio- 
pians, is a thing too ancient and obscure for me to determine. 
But there is this great evidence, that other nations learnt it 
in their intercourse with the Egyptians; that we see that 
none of those Phoenicians who have any commerce with the 
Grecians, continue to imitate the Egyptians in this usage, of 
circumcising their children. 

CV. One thing more I shall mention, in which the Col- 
chians resemble the Egyptians. They alone of all people 



^ Accordine; to another tradition, pre- 
served in Valerius Flaccus, (Argon, v. 
418.) the Cretae, the most brave and the 
most just of the Thracians, (Herod, iv. 
93.) vanquished Sesostris; and it was, 
doubtless, to secure his retreat that he 
left a detachment of his troops at Col- 
chis. 

^ Pliny (Hist. Nat. xzxiii. 3.) assures 



us, I know not on what authority, that 
Sesostris was vanquished by the Col- 
chians. Larcher. 

^ The Greek word is Svpot. Svpco*, 
when they are distinguished from the 
Syri, mean the Cappadocians. Svpo*, 
the inhabitants of Syria, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Euphrates. GroiumuM* 

^ See note on chap. 36. 
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manafactare^ their linen after the manner of Egypt; and the 
way of liyinfC) as well as the langpiage, is similar in both na- 
tions ; though the Grecians call the linen they import from 
Colchis by the name of Sardonian*", and that which comes 
from Egypt by the proper name of the coimtry. 

CVI. The pillars erected by Sesostris king of Egypt in 
the countries he subdued, are for the most part demolished ; 
yet I saw some of them standing in the Syrian Palestine **, 
with the inscriptions I mentioned before, and the genital 
parts of a woman. Two figures likewise of this king, carved 
on a rock, are seen in Ionia, upon the ways that lead from 
Ephesus to Phocsea, and from Sardis to Smyrna. In both 
places a man is carved, four cubits^ and a half in height, 
holding a spear in his right hand, and in his left a bow, and 
the rest of his armour is in uiiison. for it is partly Egyptian 
and partly Ethiopian p. An inscription, in the sacred cha- 
racters of Egypt, extends across his breast from one shoulder 
to the other, which says, *' I acquired this region by the 
** strength of these amts^** The stone does not <uscover who 
the person represented was, nor from whence he came ; and 
though this is well known by other means, yet some who have 
seen the monument, have supposed that it is the statue of 
Memnon, but they are very far from the truth. 

CVII. The priests farther informed me, that Sesostris, 
followed by great numbers of captives drawn out of the coun- 
tries he had conquered, lauded in his return at the Pelusian 
Daphnee; where his brother % to whom he had committed 
the government of Egypt during his absence, desired him to 
accept the entertainment of his house for himself and sons ; 



1 See chap. 35. 

^ Larcher proposes to read SapStavt- 
k6v, linen of Sardis ; and observes, that 
Sardis was a more convenient market for 
this kind of linen than Sardinia; and 
that its dyes were very famous. The 
prince of Mingrelia, whose dominions 
formed part of the ancient Colchis, pays 
at this time an annual tribute of 120,000 
yards of linen to the Turks. 

■■ If the country in which Herodotus 
saw these pillars had belonged to David 
or Solomon, we cannot doubt but that 
these princes would have overthrown 
Aem, and consequently our historian 
could never have seen them. There is, 
however, great probability that Herodo- 
tus, under the name of Palestine, com- 
prehended a country much more ex- 
tended than what was contained under 
that name in the time of David and So- 
lomon; and that our hbtoriao speaks of 



a country which had never been subject 
to these princes, .r.inriifur^ 

^ The tnnBaur^ is half a cubit; and 
as rpirov i^/xiraXavrov signifies two ta- 
lents and a half, and UpSofiov y/iirdkav' 
rov six talents and a half', so trifiirni 
aviBofiii agnifies/our euhits and a half, 
Schwe^h, 

P The bow is very particularly used 
among the Ethiopians. See book iii. 
oh. 21. 

4 The following line from Claudian, 
says Larcher, seems to be a translation 
from Herodotus : 

Ast ego, qua terras hvaaens pontumque 
suSegi, Bell. Gildon, v. 114. 

' According to Manethon, his name 
was Armais, and he was the same per- 
son the Greeks called Danaus. Larcher 
discusses the matter in his Chronology, 
ch. z. on the kings of Aigos, sect 4. 
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and having prevailed Mdth the king to trtay, he cavsed a great 
quantity of combustible matter to be piled around the house, 
and set on fire : that Sesostris being informed of the danger, 
immediately deliberated with his wife, who had accompanied 
him in his expedition ; she advised him to take two of his six 
sons, and by extending their bodies on the fire, form a kind of 
bridge over which they might escape ; that her counsel was 
put in execution, and two of his sons thus perished in the 
flames : he himself, with all the rest, was preserved. 

C VIII. Sesostris, when he had returned to Egypt, and pu- 
nished his brother, employed the multitude of prisoners he 
brought with him from the countries he had subdued, partly 
in drawing those immense stones, which are seen in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, and partly in digging the canals of Egypt ; by 
their involuntary' labours they made Egypt, which before was 
in every part practicable for horses and carriages to pass over, 
deprived of these things ; for from that time Egypt, though it 
was one level plain, became unfit for horses or carriages, and 
this is caused by these canals which are numerous, and in 
every direction. Yet this was designed by Sesostris, to the 
end that those who inhabit the cities and other places that lie 
rejnote from the river, might be plentifully supplied with 
water to drink, who when the river retired, being in want of 
water, used to drink water that was rather salt^ which they 
drew from wells; and for this reason, these canals were 
cut throughout Egypt. 

CIX. They told me also that this king made an equal di- 
vision of all the lands in Egypt, and assigned a square piece 
of ground to every Egyptian, reserving to himself a certain 
rent, which he commanded then^ to pay annually ; yet if the 
river happened to diminish any man's portion, he presently 
went with his complaint to the king, who always deputed cer- 
tain inspectors to measure the remainder of the land, and ad- 
just the payment in proportion to the loss. Hence geometry, 
as I conjecture, had its beginning, and was afterwards intro- 



* According to Volney, Sesostris was 
anterior to Moses. This prince, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, by causiog a great 
number of canals to be cut, made it im- 
possible to travel in chariots. Therefore, 
says Volney, the Bible must relate a fa- 
ble, when it tolls us that Pharoah pur- 
sued the Israelites in six hundred cha- 
riots. Exod. xiv. 7. 

Unfortunately for Volney the first as- 
sertion is not true. The passage of the 
Red sea took place one hundred and se- 
venty-five years before the time of Se- 

VOL. I. 



sostris. This miracle took place 1531 
B. C. Sesostris began to reign B. C. 
1356. Lareher, 

' Pococke (vol. i. p. 198.) says, that 
all through Egypt the water of the wells 
was salt. Diodor. Sic. (i. 57.) says, that 
Sesostris cut these canals in order that 
merchandize, &c. might be more easily 
carried from one place to another, and 
principally to protect his country from 
the incursions of the enemy. These two 
reasons appear to me very probable. 
iMteher, 
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duced among the Greeks"; but the pole, the gnomon', and 
the division of the day into twelve parts', they received frcmv'! 
the Babylonians. 

ex. Sesostris alone of all the Egyptian kings was mastw 
of Ethiopia; and left as monuments', divers statues of stone 
erected at the entrance of Vulcan's temple. Two of these, 
representing himself and his wife, are thirty cubits in height ; 
and four other statues, representing his four sons, are of 
twenty cubits each. Many ages after, when the statue of 
Darius the Persian was brought thither, the priest of Vulcan 
would not suffer^ it to be placed before those of Sesostris, 
saying openly that the actions of the Persian were not so 
illustrious as those of the Egyptian king. For Sesostris had 
subdued other nations, not inferior to those which Darius had, 
and besides these the Scythians, whom Darius could not sub^ 
due ; and therefore to place before the offerings of Sesostris 
the statue of a man who had not surpassed hun in glorious 
actions, would 'be unjust. All which was forgiven by Darius '*. 

CXI. After the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron^ suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom. But he undertook no military 
expedition, and became blind by this accident. At a time 
when the Nile had overflowed in an extraordinary manner, to 
the height of eighteen cubits above the surface of the earth. 



/ 



V Thales the Milesian learnt gfeometiy 
of the Egyptians, and carried it into 
Greece. ' 

Dr. Halley (in Wottoh's Observations 
on Learning, ch. xziii.) observes, that 
the Greeks appear to have been the first 
practical astronomers, who endeavoured 
to make themselvcA mastersof the science ; 
and that Thales was the first who pre- 
. dieted an eclipse in Greece, not 600 
years B. C. and that Hipparchus made 
the first catalogue of fixed stars, not above 
150 years B. C. 

X Wesseling understands by vSkovt a 
tun-^ial. Laicher, the pole of the hea- 
vens, and by yv&itova, a sun-dial. 
Others more propeily consider them to 
be astronomical instruments, one used to 
shew the changes of the seasons, the 
other to shew the parts of the day. See 
Menag. ad Laert. li. 1. and Bailly Hist, 
de r^tronomie ancienne, p. 384. Seku>, 

7 From this passage it appears that in 
the time of Herodotus the day was di- 
vided into twelve parts. But we must 
not conclude with Leo AUatius and Wes- 
seling^ that they were called hours. It 
is not certain when the twenty-four parts 
of die day were called hours ; but it was 



doubtless very late, and the panages 
cited from Anacreon and Xenophon to 
prove the contrary, ought not to be inter- 
preted by what we call hours. Larch, 

* Larcher adds to this, of the don^ 
whwh heiiad escaped. This he does on 
the authority of Diodor. Sic. (i. 57.) who 
relates, that these statues were erected by 
Sesostris ia gratitude to Vulcan; by 
whose assistance he escaped firom the 
treachery of his brother. 

* Diodor. Sic, (i. 58.) relates the same 
feet, and adds, that Darius said, that if 
he should live as long as Sesostris, he 
would endeavour to equal him, and in- 
vited the priest to compare what both 
had done at the same age, which would 
be the most just proof of their virtue. 

b It does not a{^ear from hence that 
Darius himself was in Egypt at this time. 

^ Eusebius calls him Pharaoh, and 
Diodorus Siculus, Sesostris. If it be 
true, as we learn elsewhere, that Pha- 
roah, Pheron, or Phouroh, was a name 
common to the kings of E^Ypt, he might 
have been called Pharaoh-Seaostris ; as 
Pharaoh-Neco, Pharaoh-Hophra, who are 
the same as Neco and Apries, c. 158, 161 . 
WesseUng, 
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a great storm of wind arose, and put the waters into a riolent 
agitation. Upon this the king in an insolent humonr took a 
javelin in his hand, and having thrown it into the midst of the 
vortex, was presently seized with a pain in his eves, which 
made him blind for ten years. In the eleventh year an 
oracle was brought from the city of Butus, importing, that the 
time of his punishment was expired, and he should recover his 
laght, if he would wash his eyes with the urine of a woman, 
who had never known any other man than her own husband. 
In obedience to the oracle he &st tried the urine of his own 
wife ; but finding no relief, made use of that of others indiffer- 
ently, till at last his sight was restored. Upon which he col- 
lected all those women whose urine he had tried, except the 
one by whose urine he had recovered his sight, in a city 
which is now called Erythrebolus ; where he caused them to 
be bumt*^ together with the city, and married the woman by 
whose* means he had been cured of his blindness. After this 
he dedicated many considerable offerings in alt the temples, to 
perpetuate the memory of his recovery ; but the most mem- 
orable were two magnificent obelisks which he erected in the 
temple of the son, each of one stone only, a hundred cubits in 
be%bt, ana eight cubits in breadth. 

CXII. The priests farther informed me, that a native oiJrt^iuu^, 
Memphis, who in the Grecian language would be named Pro- 
teus ^ succeeded him in the kingdom ; tiiere is to this day an 
inclosure, sacred to him, at Memphis, which is very magnifi- 
cent, and richly adorned, standing on the south side of that 
dedicated to Vulcan. The parts adjacent to it are inhabit- 
ed by Phoenicians of Tyre, and all that region is called the 
Tyrian camp^. In this spot is a chapel dedicated to Venus 
the Stranger, which I conjecture to be the temple of Helen 
the daughter of Tyndarus, both because I have heard that 
she resided for some time in the court of Proteus^ and be- 
cause it has the title •* of Venus the Stranger. For of all the 
temples that are dedicated to Venus, not one is known by this 
name. 

CXIII. And^ indeed, when I inquired of the priests con- 



^ We may hence easily see the neces- 
sity of Abraham's precaution (Gen. ch. 
xii. ver. 4.) when entering Egypt; and 
eannot be surprised at the conduct of Po- 
tiphar's wife (Gen. ch. xxxix. ver. 7.) to 
Joseph. Larcher, 

• iModor. Sic. (i. 69.) says, that this 
woman was the wife of a gardener. 

' Diodor. Sic. (i. 60.) relates, that a 
great many kings ascended the throne 
between Pheron, whom he calls Sesostris 
and Proteus,-^. Diodoms says; he was 



called by the Egyptians Cetes. Thig 
name gave occasion to the fable of his 
feeding the flocks of Neptune ; k^to^ in 
Greek signifying a sea animal — CetUM, 
bellua marina, Larcher^ 

n In chap. 154. we have the camp of 
the lonians and Carians. 

^ *ETn»>vvtuoVf i. (|. ktrfawfiov, scil. rb 
Upov, Pinaar, 01. x. 95, and Pyth. i« 
58. has also used kTunnffuoQ for kntlnnh 
Ho^, SchweigK 

z2 
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cerning Helen, they told me, that when Alexander ^ after 
having carried her off^ from Sparta, was sailing away to his 
own country, and when he was in the ^gean, he was driven 
by adverse winds into the Egyptian sea^, and from thence 
(as the winds did not abate) to Egypt, np the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile to Tarichese. On that shore stood a temple of 
Hercules, which remains to this day ; whither, if the servant 
of any person flies, and devoting himself to the God, takes upon 
him certain sacred marks, he may not be forced from thence 
under any pretext; and this privilege has been preserved to 
our time the same as it was at its first institution. When, 
therefore, the slaves of Alexander had heard of this immu- 
nity, they fled to the temple, and as suppliants putting them- 
selves under the protection of Hercules, accused their mas- 
ter with a view to injure him, relating how things stood with 
regard to Helen, and his injustice towards Menelaus. These 
complaints were made in the presence of the priests, and be- 
fore the governor of that province, whose name was Thonis"^. 

CXIV. Upon which the governor immediately dispatched 
a messenger to Proteus, at Memphis, with orders to inform 
him, '' that a certain stranger, bom at Troy, was arrived, 
" who had been guilty of a ^ost nefarious action & Greece ; 
" having seduced the wife of his host, and cariied her away, 
*' with mimense riches ; that a violent tempest had forced 
" him to land in Egypt, and that therefore the king would 
*' determine whether he should be permitted to depart with 
** impunity, or whether he and all he had brought with him 
*' should be- seized." Proteus sent back, the messenger with 
the following answer : " Whoever the man is that has acted 
** so impiously toward his host, seize him and bring him to 
" me, that I may know what he will say for himself.*' 

CXV. Which answer being brought to Thonis, he seized 
the person of Alexander, detained his ships, and sent him to 
Memphis, with Helen **,« his riches, and also the suppliant 



* Paiis. Homer most frequently calls 
him Alexander. 

^ Larcher, in his Essay on Chronology, 
ch. 14. argues that the taking of Troy 
was 1263 years.B.C. 

^Herodotus not only calls that sea 
which washes the coast of Egypt the 
Egyptian sea, but that also which washes 
the adjacent coasts. Wessbling. 

■» Some writers pretend (Eustath. ad 
Hom. Odyss. iv. 228.) that Thonis was 
king of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, 
and that he was the inventor of medi- 
.cine in Egypt. Before he saw Helen, 
he treated Menelaus with great respect ; 



but when he had seen her, he paid at- 
tention to her, and endeavoured to vio* ^ 
late her person. Menelaus having heard ' 
of it, put him to death. The city of 
Thonis, and Thoth the first Egyptian 
month, take their names from him. This 
narrative seems less probable than that 
of Herodotus. Thoth, or the Mercury 
of the Egyptians, is quite different from 
Thonis, and it is from him that th : month 
has its name. Larcher, 

'^ Euripides (in his Helen) supposes 
that Helen was never at Troy, and that 
Paris carried thither a cloud which re- 
sembled her ; Theaclymenus, son of 
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slaves. When diey arrived there, aiid Pirotetis had asked 
Alexander who he was, and whence he came, he gave him 
an account of his family, country, name, and from whence he 
had set sail. But the king proceeding to demand in what 
place he had met with Helen, he became embarrassed in his 
answer, and did not speak the truth ; till the fugitive sup- 
pliants openly accused him, and discovered all the cir- 
cumstances of his crime. At last Proteus pronounced this 
judgment : '' If I did not think it of great consequence, not 
' to put any stranger to death who may be forced by the 
' winds to take refuge in my territories, I would avenge the 

* injuries you have done to that Grecian ; since, O basest of 

* men, you have committed the most impious action when 

* you met with hospitable treatment ; you have seduced the 

* wife of your host, and not content with this, by your per- 
' suasive words** have taken her away by stealth p. And 
' since this was not sufficient, you have plundered the house 

* of your host, and come hither with the spoils : therefore, 

* though I cannot persuade myself to kill a stranger, yet I 
' will not suffer you to carry away the woman, or the riches 

* you have plundered; but shall preserve both, in order to 

* restore them to your injured host upon his demand, com- 

* manding you and all your companions to depart out of my 

* kingdom within three days, under pain of being treated as 
' enemies." 

CXYI. In this manner the priests reported the arrival of 
Helen at the court of Proteus. And I am of opinion that 
Homer had heard the same relation ; but not thinking it so 
fit for epic poetry as the other which he has adopted, he al- 
tered the relation, though he has plainly shewn he was not ig- 
norant of what I have mentioned; as is sufficiently manifest in 
his Iliad, and never retracted *> in any part of that work. For 
describing the wanderings of Alexander, while he was carry- 
ing Helen with him, he says, that when driven in uncertainty 
to various places, he arrived at Sidon in Phoenicia ; which he 
has mentioned in the description of Diomede's valour' : 



Proteus, is on the point of marrying 
Helen, when Menelaus arrives and suc- 
ceeds in canying her off. 

o In the Greek it is dvawTtpwroQ; 
having filled her with good hopes ; hav- 
ing raised her expectations; and in a 
manner furnished her with wings to fly 
away. 

P OtXCOi exoiv iKKKk^ac, The word 
ivtitv must be joined with oixcac, i. e. 
oixcai ixaw aifrrjv, as we meet also 
with ipxoficu Ixuv, I briiig; and arrtifu 



l%aiv, I carry away ; properly, I depart, 
taking toith me, &c. Schweigh. 

4 Avawodito literally means, J re- 
trace my footsteps, I say, a second tim£. 

' The different parts of Homer's poems 
were anciently known by names taken 
from the subjects. Thus the fifth book 
of the Iliad was the Bravery of Dio- 
mede ; the eleventh, the Bravery of 
Agamemnon; the first, the Anger of 
Achilles. The verses quoted, however, 
are from the sixth Iliad, ver. 289, &c. 
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There gftfmenu Uy, in Vuioos coIdur wnmgbl* 
The work of Sidon's dames, from Sidon brought 
By godlike Paris, when he plowed the seas, 
AjA high-born Helen wafted o'er from Greeee. 

And also in the Odyssey', in the followiog lines : 

Jove*8 daughter had an antidote in store, 
Which she received from Polydamne's luind. 
Wife to th' Egyptian Thonis : for that soil 
. Abounds no less with good than noxious plants. 

To which may be added these words of Menelaus to Tele- 
machus: 

The Gods detained me on th* Egyptian shore^ 
Because I £ail'd whole hecatombs to pay. 
Which they expected. 

He shews in these verses, that he was acquainted with Alex- 
ander's arrival in Egypt. For the coast of Syria lies next 
adjoining to that of Egypt, and the Phoenicians of Sidon are 
inhabitants of Syria. 

CXVII. So that these lines, together with the mention of 
this region, plainly prove that Homer was not the author of 
the Cyprian verses*, but some other person. For they aflSrm, 
that when Alexander brought away Helen from Sparta, he. 
had a favourable wind and a smooth sea, so that he arrived at 
Troy in three days ; whereas Homer in his Iliad says he was 
driven about to various places, while taking Helen with him. 
And so I take my leave of him and the Cyprian verses. 

CXVIII. When I asked the priests whether the account 
of the Trojan war, as related by the Grecians, was an un- 
founded story, they assured me they were informed by Mene- 
laus himself, that after the rape of Helen, the Grecians, re- 
solving to assist him, formed a numerous army, and landed in 
Teucris : that upon their landing they pitched a camp, and 
sent ambassadors to Ilium, of which embassy Menelaus was 
one : that these embassadors went to the city, and demanded 
Helen, with all the treasures Alexander had stolen, and satis- 
faction for the injuries done : that the Trojans protested both 



* The first lines are from the 4th book, 
V. 227. the next from the same book, y. 
351. 

* The subject of these verses was the 
Trojan war m>m the time of the birth of 
Helen. Venus caused this princess to be 
bom, that she might be able to promise 
Paris, an accomplished beauty ; and Ju- 
piter, by the advice of Momus, consented, 
m order to desti-oy again the human race 
bv the war of Troy, which was to take 
place OB her aceount. As the author o( 



this poem refers all the events to Venus, 
Goddess of Cyprus, the work derived its 
name from her. iElian (Var. Hist. lib. 
ix. 15.) says, that Homer gave these 
verses as a marriage portion to his daugh- 
ter. I conceive that Herodotus did not 
know the author, or else he would have 
mentioned his name. Heyne, in his first 
Excursus to the second ^Eneid, has dis- 
cussed this matter with great skill. Lar- 
cher. 
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with and without oaths, both at that time and since, that nei- 
ther Helen, nor the riches they accnsed them of having in 
their possession, were in their power, but in f^ypt; and there- 
fore to demand restitution from them, of things that were in 
"the possession of Proteus king of Egypt, was unjust: that the 
Greeks, taking this andwer for a mere mockery, began the 
siege, which they continued till the city was taken; that when 
they were mastoid of Troy, finding the Trojans still persisting 
in their asseyerations, and Helen no where appearing, they 
gave credit to their former protestations, and sent Menelaus to 
Proteus. 

CXIX. When Menelaus arrived at Egypt, he sailed up to 
Memphis, and having truly related what had passed, was very 
hospitably entertained by the king; had his wife with all his 
treasures restored to him without any injury done to her per- 
son; and that notwithstanding this kmdness, Menelaus proved 
unjust to the Egyptians : for when he was desirous of sailing 
away, contrary winds detained him ; and when things conti- 
nued the same for a long time, he devised an impious deed ; 
for having taken two children of the people of the country, he 
sacrificed them"; when the deed became known, he was de- 
tested and pursued by the Egyptians, but he escaped with his 
ships to Lybia; where he went to from thence, they could not 
tell : some of these circumstances they said they luiew by in- 
quiring of others, and were fully assured of the rest, because 
they were done among them. 

CXX. These things the Egyptian priests related to me; 
to this story of Helen, I also assent from the following consi- 
deration. If Helen had been within the territories of Ilium, 
doubtless the Trojans would have surrenderedher to the Gre- 
cians, either with or without the consent of Alexander. For 
certainly Priam and all those about him could never be so in- 
fatuated to bring themselves, with their children and the 
whole kingdom, into the utmost hazard, <mly that Alexander 
might enjoy Helen. But let us suppose they might take such 
a resolution at first ;^yet after the slaughter of such vast num- 
bers of Trojans, and two or three of the king's sons, or even 
more if we may believe the poets, that were killed fighting 
against the Greeks, I cannot forbear to think that if Priam 
himself had married Helen, he would have restored her to the 
Greeks, to be delivered from so great a calamity. Besides, 
the kingdom would not next devolve upon Alexander, so that 



■ This was doubtless to appease the Sanguine placastis ventos et virgine aua* 

winds. This kind of sacrifice was fre- Sanguine qucerendi rediiuth 
quent in Greece, the sacrifice of Iphige^ Virg. ^neid. ii. 116. 

ma at Aulis is well known. 
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as Priam was old, the administration of affairs would be in his 
power, bnt Hector, nrho was older and more brave than he*, 
would receive the kingdom after the death of Priam, who 
could not with any decency abet and support the injustice of 
his brother ; by whose means so many evils had already hap- 
pened, and were daily impending over his own head, and over 
all the Trojans in general. But indeed they had it not in 
their power to restore Helen, though tbe Greeks would not 
believe them when they spoke the truth; heaven ordaining, as 
I conjecture, that they should be utterly destroyed, in order 
to convince men that the Gods have great punishments in i»- 
serve for atrocious crimes. And thus I have delivered my 
opinion concerning these things. . 

CXXl. The priests likewise informed me, that upon the 
death of Proteus, Rhampsinitus succeeded him, and for a 
monument of his magnificence added to the temple of Vulcan 
a portico fronting to the west, and erected two statues before 
this building of twenty-five cubits each. One of these looks 
to the northward, and is adored by the Egyptians under the 
name of Summer: the other facing the south, is altogether 
neglected', and goes by the name of Winter. 

Rhampsinitus, they informed me, possessed great riches, 
which no one of the succeeding kings' could surpass or 
even nearly come up to ; and being desirous to treasure up 
his wealth in safety, built an apartment of stone, which had 
one wall on the outside of the palace. This situation the ar- 
chitect^ made use of to deceive the king, and placed one of 
the stones in so loose a manner, that it might be easily taken out 
b^ two or even one man. When the building was finished the 
king laid up his treasures in it. In the course of time the archi- 
tect finding his end approaching, called his two sons to him and 
explained to them, how, with a view that they might live in 
abundance, he had contrived, when building the king s treasury ; 
and having clearly explained all the particulars they were to 
observe in taking out the stone, he gave them the dimensions^ 
of it, and told them, if they would observe his instructions, 
liiey might be the managers of all the king*s riches. The sons 
waited not long after the death of their father to put his coun- 
sel in execution, and went by night to the palace; where hav- 



* literally; more a man than he was. 
^ 7 This they scourged on certain occa- 
sions, because it represented Typhon. It is 
in the month of February that the south- 
erly wind begins to be felt, which causes 
hurricanes, and makes the air unhealthy. 
Saxnery, Letter, LXV. 

■ '"EmrpaAkvTiMnf, (i. (^Aviytt/ofuvioVt) 
from imrpe^, which is used in a simi- 



lar sense, i. 123. and iy. 3. But in i. 7,^ 
10. it is rightly written kmrpa^OivrtQ' 
from kwiTf^vto, Sehtoeigk, 

*■ Pausanias relates a similar story of 
Trophimus, whose cave became so fk- 
mous. Lareher, 

^ Not only the size of the stone, but its 
distance from the bottom and the sides, 
&c. Sehweigh, 
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ing found the place, they remored the stone without difficulty, 
and carried off a great quantity of money. 

Rhampsinitus entering one day into the treasury, and 
seeing his vessels which contained his treasures much 
diminished, fell into a great surprise; and knew' not whom 
to blame since the seals were unbroken, and the apartment 
in appearance well secured. But after th^ king had two or 
three times successiyely visited his treasures, and they con- 
stantly appeared diminished, (as the thieves did not cease 
plundering,) he ordered traps to be made, and spread about tiie 
vessels tlmt contained Ins money. The thieves coming as 
before, one of them entered, and going to a vessel filled wi& ' 
silver, was presently taken in the snare. Finding himself in 
this extremity, he immediately called his brother, and ac- 
quainting him with his misfortune, desired him to come in, 
and cut off his head without delay, lest, if he was seen and 
recognised, he should ruin him also. The brother, compre- 
heniung the reason of his request, did as he desired, and 
having put the stone in its proper place, returned h6me witk 
the head. 

Early in the morning the king , coming to the treasury, 
was not a little astonished to find the body of the thief 
takei) in the trap without a head, and the whole edifice 
entire, without any place for a person to go out or come in. 
In this perplexity he went away,, and conmianded the body 
to be hanged on the waH; appointing a guard, with strict 
orders, if they should see any one weeping at the spectacle, or 
pitying the person, to bring him immediately before the king. 
But no sooner was the body thus exposed, than the mother £^ 
into a great passion, and commanded her surviving son, by 
any means he could contrive, to take down and bring away 
the corpse of his brother : threatening, if he refused, to go to 
the ki|^, and let him know that he was the person who had 
the treasures. 

' When the mother treated her surviving son harshly, 
and when with many entreaties he was unable to per- 
suade her, he contrived the following plan; he made ready 
some asses, and having loaded them with skins filled with 
wine, and driven them near the. guards that were appointed 
to watch the dead body that was hanging up, he unfastened 
two or three of the openings of the skins which hung down: 
and when he saw the wine running out, struck himself upon 
the head, and cried out lamentably ; as if his confusion had 
been so great, that he knew not to which of his asses he 
should run first. The guards seeing so much wine lost, ran 

Eresently to the asses with pots in their hands to receive the 
quor, and make use of the present opportunity ; which the 
VOL. I. A a 
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man peroeiyiiig, feigned. Ufoself higUy inc^ised, and. railed 
bitterly against the soldiers. But they on the contrary giving 
him fi^ood words, he grew calm again, and pretending to be 
pacified, led his asses ont of the way, as if he designed to 
secure the rest of his wine ; until at last falling into a (^alogue 
of mirth and raillery with the guards, he gave one of the 
skins among them. The soldiers determined to sit down at 
once and dnnk it, and, having taken him by the hand» desired 
him to stay and drink with them ; he, as he intended, was 
persuaded, and as they kindly treated him during the drinking, 
ne gave them another skin ; and the guards taking vQry co- 
pious draughts, became exceedingly drunks and being over- 
towered by the wine fell asleep in the place. By this means 
e took down his brother in the dead of night ; and havinp^, 
ip derision, shaved all the guard on the right cheek ^, he laid 
tibe body upon one of his asses, and drove it home, having 
performed his mother's injunctions. 

They added, that the king hearing the body of the thief 
had been stolen, was very indignant; and, resolving by 
any means to find out the contriver of this artifice, formed 
a-design, which to me seems incredible ; he commanded his 
daughter to sit in a brothel^, and to admit to her embraces all 
comers indifferently, after having first obliged every one in 
particular to let her know the most subtle, and most wicked 
actions of his whole life ; and, when any one should discover 
himself guilty of the fact relating to the thief, that she should 
lay hands on him, and not suffer him to escape. His daughter 
obeyed ; and the thief, not ignorant to what end this contriv- 
ance tended, and desirous to out do the king in versatile craft, 
cut off an arm from the body of a nian newly expired, and 
putting it under his cloak, went to the daughter of Biiamp- 
sinitus. At his coming, when she asked him the same ques* 
tions she had proposed to others, he answered, that he had 
perpetrated the most impious action, when he cut off his bro- 
ther's head who was caught in a ^pare in the king's treasury ; 



^ This was, throoghout till the east, 
the greatest insult to aay one. Thus 
Hanun king of the Ammonites, shaved 
the messengers of David by way of con- 
tempt, and sent them away, 2 Sam. z. 
4,6. 

Beloe says, that Larcher here makes 
a false reference ; viz, to the second Book 
of Kii^, instead of the second Book of 
SainueL But Beloe does not appear to 
have been aware that' the two Books of 
Samuel are styled in the Vulgate the 
Snt and second Books of Kinjp, and 
the two BoqM of Kings, the thud and 



fourth, since those four contain the his- 
toij of the Kings of Israel and Judah. 

It was one of the most disgraceful 
punishments inflicted on cowardice in 
Sparta, that those who fled in battle 
were obliged to appear abroad with one 
half of their beara shaved, die other un- 
shaved. Many of the Arabs would ra- 
ther die than lose iheir beards. 

<* Ohnifta toiong the Athenians par- 
ticularly signified a brothel, a place of 
prostitutUm ; lustanar is also used in this 
sense in ch. czzvi. 
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and the most subtle, when he contriyed to mak^ the gusae^ 
drunk, and by that means to carry off the body. When sh^ 
heard this, she endeavoured to seize him, but he in the dark 
held out to her the hand of the dead man, which slie seizsed^ 
and imagined that she held the hand of the thief, and he hav- 
ing let it go, fled away through the door. 

Wben the king was informed of this event, he was as- 
tonished at the invention and audaciousness of the man; 
and at last, caused proclamation to be made in all places^ 
that he would not only pardon him, but reward him amply, if 
he would discover him^lf. The' thief, in confidence of this 
promise, went directly to the palace; and Rhamsinitus, in 
admiration of Ids subtlety, gave him his daughter in marriage; 
accounting him the most knowing of all men, because he knew 
more than the Egyptians, who are wiser than the rest of man- 
kind. 

'CXXII. After this, they said, Ehampsinitus descended %. 
alive into those places which the Grecians call Hades ; whete ^| 
plying at dice with Ceres *, he sometimes won, and othet ^ 
ti^mes lost^: that at his return he brought with him as a pre- 
set a napkin of gold* On account of Ms descent, after his re- 
turn, they informed me that a festival was celebrated by the 
Egyptians, which I have seen them observe in my time : but 
whether that adventure, or some other thing, gave birth to this 
solemnity, I camiot determine. However. tSe priests every 
year at that time, clothing one of their order in a cloak woven 
the same day, and covering his eyes with a mitre, guide him 
into the way that leads towards the temple of Ceres, and then 
return : upon which, they say, two wolves come and conduct 
him to the temple, twenty stades distant from the city, and 
afterwards lead him back to the place from wh^ice he came. 
CXXIIT. Any person, to whom these things may appear 

}>robable, is at liberty to adopt as true, the things that are he- 
ated by the Egyptians ; as for me, it is my object throughout ^ 
the whole of the history, to write what I heard from each 
people. The Egyptians hold, that the sovereign power of the 
infernal regions Js exercised by Ceres and Bacchus ; and 
were the &rst of all mankind, who affirmed the immortality 
of man's soul*; which, they ^ay, upon the death of the bodj^. 




« In the Greek, Demeter. The 
tians, sm Diodor. Sic (i. 12.) regarded 
the earth as the receptacle of everything 
which is bom, and called it mother. 
The Greeks call it Demeter, which 
bears relation to the same word, and has 
been changed a little by time. 

' Szathmari a]^lie8 this to the yean of 
pl^ty and scarcity, which happened un- . 



der Pharoah. See his Dissert, on the 
Pharaohs, printed by Franiher. VtUek* 
f Herodbtus does not say that the 
Egyptians were the first who believed 
the mmuntality of the soul, bnt the first 
who affirmed that it passed into some other 
animal. I have no doubt that the Egyp- 
tians sdways believed in the immorality 
0^ the som. It was derivtd fitnn Mis* 

Aa 2 
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always enters into some other animal ; and passing, by a con- 
tinued rotation, through the different kinds of aerial, terres- 
trial, and marine beings, returns again into a human body ; 
and that this revolution is performed in three thousand years. 
Yet this opinion divers Greeks have published, for their 
own**, in these and former times; but I shall forbear to men- 
tion them, though I am not ignorant of their names. 

CXXiV. They told me likewise, that to the reign of 
Rhampsinitus, justice and good order were preserved in 
Egypt, and that the kingdom flourished in plenty ; but that 
CheopS who succeeded him, plunged into every vice.. For 
after he had shut up all the temples, and forbidden the public 
sacrifices, he oppressed the Egyptians with hard labour ; ap- 
pointing some to receive the stones that were dug out of the 
auarries in the Arabian mountains, and to draw them down. to 
le Nile, and when they had been transported in vessels to 
the other side of that river, he appointed others to receive 
them, and to drag them to the mountain called the Lybi^n, 
About a hundred thousand men were ejnployed in this labour, 
ten thousand every three months : as to the time during which 
the people were thus harrassed by toil, firat of all, t^i years 
were spent in constructing the causeway^, along which they 



nam, the ^tmdson of Noah, who peopled 
Egypt. The doctriue of immortality 
gradually degenerated into that of trans- 
migration. The Indiana, however claim 
this last opinion. Osiris and Sesostris, 
who subdued them, probablv brought it 
into Egypt. A great deal has been 
written on the subject without throwing 
any Ught upon it. Lareher, . . > 

^ Ine poetry of Homer shews, that 
the immortality of the soul was long 
known in Greece. Pherecvdes and Py- 
thagoras are probably alluded to by He- 
nxlotus. The Gauls also supposed that 
the soul passed from the body of one 
man into that of another. (C«sar de 
BeUo Gallico, vL 15.) Lareher, 

1 Diodorous Siculus, ^i. 63.) after 
RhampanituB, whom he cauls Rhemphis, 
pats in seven other kings. The eighth 
he calls Chembes or Chemmes,or Chem- 
mb, who is the Cheops of Herodotus.' 

M. de Voltaire was justified in regard' 
ing the construction of the pyramids, as 
a proof of the slavery of the Egyptians, 
and with justice remarks, that it would 
not be possible to compel the English to 
erect similar masses, who are far more 
powerful than the Eg^rptians at that time 
were, l^reha: 

^ The stones might be conveyed by. 
the cwal, that rsn aboat two miles 



north of the pyramids, and from thence 
part of the way, by this extrtordioary 
caoseway. For at this time there is a 
causeway from that part extendii^|r about 
a thousand yards in length, and twenty 
feet in breadth, built of hewn stone. The 
length of it agreeing so well with Hero* 
dotus, is a strong confirmation that this 
causeway has been kept up -ever since, 
though some of the materius of it may 
have been changed, all betBg^ now built 
with free>8tone. It is. strengthened on 
each side with semicircular buttresses, 
about fourteen feet in ^ameter, and 
thirty feet apart;, there are sixty-one 
buttresses beginning from the north. 
Sixty feet farther it turns to the west for 
a little way, then there is a bridge of 
about twelve arches, twenty feet wide, 
built on piers that are ten feet wide* 
Above one hundred yards farther there is 
suck another bridge, beyond which' the 
causeway continues about one hundred 
yards to the south, ending about a mile 
from the pyramids, where the gtoand is 
higher. The country ever which the 
causeway is built, being low, and the 
water lying on it a great while, seems to 
be the reason for building this causeway 
at first, and oominuing to ke^ it in te- 
pair. PoMelct, voL i; p. 42. 
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di^w the stones, wiiich I think to be a work, little less consi- 
derable than the pyramid. For it is five stades in length, sixty 
feet broad, and in the highest part forty-eight feet in altitude ; 
all of polished stone, and carved with the figures of various 
animals. Ten years were occupied in constructing this, and 
also in forming subterraneous apartments' ii| the hill°*, on 
which the pyramids are, which he intended as a sepulchre for 
himself, in an island, which he formed, by digging a canal 
from the Nile. Twenty years were spent on the. pyramid, 
which is quadrilat^al, every face containing eight plethra*^ in 
length, and the same measure in height. All the stones are 
thirty feet long, well polished, and jointed with the greatest 
exactness. 

CXXV. This pyramid was built in the form of steps, which 
some call stairs, and others little altars. When they had 
commenced in that manner, they raised the other stones by 



These two bridges are also described 
by Norden, the (fimensions given by 
these tv^o travdlers differ essentially. 
Larcher suspects that Norden describes 
the second bridge, which Pococke only 
mentions without giving the measures. 

' The second pyramid has a fosse cut 
in the rock to the northj and to the west, 
which is about ninety feet wide and 
thirty deep. There are also small apart- 
ments cut in the rook. Pococke, vol. i. 
p. 46- 

^ The pyramids are not situated in a 
plain, but upon the rock, which is at the 
KK>t of the hiffh mountains, which ac* 
company the Nile in its course, .and 
make the separation between Egypt and 
Lybia. It may have fourscore feet of 
perpendicular elevation above the hori- 
xon of the ground that is always over- 
flowed by the Nile. Norden*s Travels in 
Egygt and Nubta, vol. i. p. 67, 71. 

^ To determine the dimensions of the 
great pyramid i& still a problem. .From 
we time of Herodotus, it has been mea- 
sured by a great number of travelers, 
and learned men, and their different cal- 
culations, far from clearing up doubts, 
have only incr^ised the uncertainty. I 
will give a table of them, which will 
serve at least to prove how difficult it is 
to come at the truth. 

Height of the Width (f one 
great pyramid, of itt su2es. 

▲NOIBHTS. VBET. FB^. 

Herodotus 800 800 

Strabo 626 600 

PiodonisSicul. •• 600 & a fraction. 700 
Pliny^ « j^ 708 



Heightofthe Widthofone 
great fyramid. rf itt sidet, 

MODBBNS. TEST. 7BBT. 

LeBrun........616 704 

Prosper Alpinus.. 625 760 

Thevenot 620. • 612 

Neibuhr.. 440 710 

Greaves • 444 648 

Number of the layers of stone or steps. 

Greaves.. ••.... 207 

MaiUet ;.208 

AlbertLewenstein 260 

Pococke 212 

Belon 260 

Thevenot ...208 

To me it seems evident that Greaves 
and Neibuhr are prodigiously deceived 
in the jperpendicular height of the great 

Eyramid. All travellers agree that it 
as at least two hundred layers, which 
are each from two to four feet high. The 
highest are at the base, and they de- 
crease insensibly to the top. I mea- 
sured several which were more than 
three feet high,^ and I found none less 
than two; therefore, the least mean 
height is two feet and a half, which, 
even according to Greaves's calculation, 
who reckons 207 layers, would make 
617 feet six inchesperpendieular height. 
Savory, Letter XVu. 

Savary next proceeds to shew, that it 
is at present 600 feet high, but that in 
the tmie of Herodotus, when, the sand 
vras not accumulated round its base, it 
would have been much more. It is to 
the astonishing accumulation of sand that 
the difference between the acoonnts of 
historians is to b« attributed. 8ce also 
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machines^ made of small pieces of wood, raising them first 
from the ground to the first range ; when the stone arrived 
there, it was put on another engine, which stood on the first 
step, from which step it was raised to the second, and so on : for 
these engines thus employed were equal in number to the se- 
veral orders of stone ; or perhaps the engine was but one, and 
being easily managed, might be removed as often as they placed 
a stone ; for I may be allowed to relate M in both ways, as it 
was related to me. The highest were first finished p, and the 
rest in their proper order ; but last of all those that are lowest 
and nearest the ground. On this pyramid an inscription is 
seen, declaring, in Egyptian characters^, how much was ex- 
pended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the workmen; 
which the interpreter, as I well remember, after reading 
the letters, informed me, amounted to no less than the sum 
of sixteen hundred talents of silver. And if this be true, 
how much more may we think was expended in iron tools, in 
bread, and in clothes for the labourers, since they occupied 
in building this edifice the time which I mentioned, and no 
short time besides, in my opinion, in heaving and drawing the 
stones, and in constructing the subterraneous apartments. 

CXX.YI. In the end, Cheops, having exhausted his trea- 
sures, arrived to such a degree of infamy, that he prostituted 
his own daughter '^ in a brothel, commanding her to get a cer- 
tain sum of money, but the sum they mentioned not. She 
collected as much as her father ordered her ; and at the same 
time contriving to leave a monument of herself, asked every 
one that came, to give her a stone towards the edifice she 
designed. By which means she built that pyramid which 
stands in the midst of the three, before the great pyramid, 
and extends to the length of a plethron and half on every 
side of the base. 

CXXVII. Fifty years, as the Egyptians say, Cheops 
reigned, and when he was dead, his brother. Chephren' sue-. 



Letter XVIII. for remarks on the inte- 
rior strocture of the great pyramid, &c. 
which are extracted from Mailiet. 

^ Larcher thinks these machines were 
inclined planes. 

P 'Efciroiccv ngnifies to complete, to 
perfect, to ornament, to put the Jinishing 
stroke to, Herodotus alludes to the coat- 
ing of the p3nfiimid. He uses the woid. 
in this sense, lib. v. 62. 

Shaw, Thevenot, and others, who pre- 
tend that this pyramid was never fimsh- 
ed, are in error. It is only necessary to 
observe the remains of the mcrtar, with 
the splinters of white marble, which are 
to beitnmd in many parts of die steps, to 



see that it has been coated. Savaryi 
Letter XVII. This coating was maibk. 

4 Probably in common letters; not in 
the sacred, or hieroglyphics. Larcher, 

' This story has been thought so hor- 
rible, that many have doubted the trnth 
of it: but we have had in England an 
instance of a crime as detestable. Mer- 
vin. Lord Audley, prostituted his wife. 
See Sute Trials. 

• DiodoruS Sic. (i. 64.) sbljs, that some 
affirm that his son Chabryin, or ClMk- 
bryen, succeeded him ; this probably was 
the same word, differently written, ac- 
cording to a different prtMiutteiatioB. 
Lareher^ 
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Gcmcted ta tb0 kiogdmi ; inHtatiiy iiiai in odier VuBgB^ ati4 
particularly in building a pyramid ; which does not come up 
to the dimensiims of that of Cheops, (for we ourselves mea^ 
sured them,) and neither has it subterraneous chambers, nor 
a channel, Uke the other, derived firoan the Nile, and forming 
a kind of island within, on which they say the body of Cheops 
lies deposited'. The lower range of this fabric is built with 
Ethiopian marble" of various colours; the pyramid is forty 
feet"^ less in height than the other, near which it stands. 
They both stand on the same hill ; which rises to the height 
of about a himdred feet. Chephren, they said, reigned fitly- 
six years. 

CXXVIII. The Egyptians having been thus oppressed 
with all manner of cakmiities, during one hundred and sixty 
years, in all which time the temples were never opened, have 
conceived so great an aversion to the memory of the two 
kings, that no Egyptian will mention their names'; but 
always attribute their pyramids to one Philitis a shepherd, 
who kept his cattle in those parts. 

CXXIX. They said also, that after him, Mycerinus the .^^^^Wm^j 
son of Cheops became king ; and, disapproving the conduct ^ 
of his father, opened the temples, and permitted the people, 
who were reduced to the last extremities, to have leizure to 
smply themselves to their own affairs, and to sacrifices, and 
that he made the most just decisions of all their kings. On 
this account they praise him above all the kings that ever 
reigned in Egypt ; for he judged well in other respects, and 
also, when any man complained of a hard sentence, he used 



* Although the kings destined these 
for their sepulchres, yet it oame to pass 
that no one of them was buried there. 
The people indignant at the labours they 
had undergone, and the cruelty and vio- 
lence of the treatment they had met with, 
threatened to take their bodies from the 
tombs and tear them in pieces. Thus 
these two kings ordered their friends to 
bury them secretly in some u9known 
place. Diod. Sic, i. 64. 

o I am of opinion that this is the stone 
which Ptiny calls pyropcecilos, and that 
it is granite. This, Pliny says, is brought 
from Syene, which being on the borders 
of Ethiopia, might in leas accurate lan- 
gfuage be said. to be Ethiopic. Larcher. 

The quarries of this beautiful marble 
are situated at the extremity of Egypt, 
in the mountain, at the foot of which 
stands Syene. There are three kinds of 
it; ihjb &8t i$ % perfect bkick; the se- 



cond is only spotted with black; and 
the last is speckled with red. llie gra- 
nite of the two former kinds was em- 
ployed in the construction of the tombs. 
The other in columns and obelisks. «Ser- 
vary, letter XIX. 

^ I have followed Schweigheuser's 
reading vrrojidQ, the King having built it 
lower ^maUf &c. 

J This is probably tfae.reaspn that 
historians agree so little about the names 
of the princes, who built these pyramids. 
Qui de iis (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 12.) 
scripserint, sunt Herodotus, JBUhemerus, 
Duris Samius, Aristagoras, Dionysius, 
Artemidorus, Alexander Polyhsstor, Bu- 
torides, Antbthenes, Demetrius; Deme- 
telesy Apion. Inter eos omnes non con- 
stat a quibus facts sint, justissimo casu 
obliteratis tantae vanitatis auctoribus* 
Larcher, 
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to make Um some present out of his own treasury and satisfy 
Ins anger : that while he was thns beneficient to his pe<^le, 
and careful of their welfare, the first misfortune that befel 
him was the death of his only daughter; with which calamity 
being extremely afflicted, he resolved to bury her in an ex- 
traordinary manner ; and having caused the image of a cow 
to be made of wood richly gilded with gold, he put the body 
of his daughter into it. 

CXXX. This cow was not interred in the ground ; but 
continued to my time exposed to open view, in a ma^ufi- 
eent chamber of the royal palace in the city of Sais, where 
they burn all kinds of aromatics every day, and illuminate the 
•place by night with a lamp. In another room contiguous to 
this are seen the images of Mycerinus*s concubines, as the 
priests of Sais affirm: and indeed about twenty statues of 
wood stand naked in that place ; but, touching the women 
they represent, I know no more than they were pleased to 
tell me. 

CXXXI. Yet some giving a different account of this 
monument, and of these statues, say, that Mycerinus, falling 
in love with his daughter, used violent means to obtain her ; 
they add, that she from grief hanged herself, and was buried 
in this manner by her father ; that her mother cut off the hands 
of her maids, for assisting Mycerinus in the rape of his daugh- 
ter ; and for that reason, say they, the statues are made, as 
the originals were mutilated for their offence. But these 
things, as I conjecture, are trifling fables ;> especially in that 
particular relating to the hands of the images* for I plainly 
saw that they had lost their hands from age, as they were 
lying at their feet even in my time. 

CXXXII. The body of the cow is covered with a pur- 
ple cloth, except the head and neck, which are covered with 
very thick gold; and a circle of gold in imitation of the sun 
is placed between the horns. This animal is represented 
kneeling, and equal to a large living cow. The Egyptians 
annually carry her out of the apartment where she is placed; 
and after having beat themselves and lamented a certain 
God, not to be named by me on this occasion, they bring her 
into the light ; which they say is done because the daughter 
of Mycerinus desired her father before she died, that he 
would permit her to see the sun once every year* , , 

CXXXIII. Another calamity fell upon tins king, after the 
death of his daughter. For a prophecy was brought to him 
from the city of Butus, importing, that he had no more .than 
six years to live, and should die in the seventh : which de- 
nunciaticm having heard with impatience, he sent a reproach 
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to the Grod'y complaining, that his father and uncle, who had 
shut up the temples, despised the Gods, and destroyed vast 
numbers of men, had lived long, and he, notwithstanding his 
piety and religion, must die so soon. But the oracle in an an- 
swer sent him another message, to acquaint him, that his life 
was shortened, because he had not acted in conformity to the 
decrees of fate ; which had determined that Egypt should 
be afflicted during one hundred and fifty years ; and that this 
was well known to the two kings his predecessors, though 
not understood by him. Myc^rinus, finding himself thus con- 
demned by the Gods, commanded a great number of lamps 
to be made and lighted every night, that he might without 
ceasing, either day or night, drink and enjoy himself: roving 
frequently by night and by day about the plains and groves, 
wherever he could hear of places most suited for pleasure*: 
imagining by this artifice to convict the oracle of falsehood, 
and by turning the nights into so many days, to live twelve 
years instead of six. 

CXXXIV. This king likewise left a pyramid of a quad- 
rangular form, but lower by twenty feet than that of his fa- 
ther, every side extending to the length of three plethrons. 
and built to the middle^ with Ethiopian stone ^. Some of the 
Grecians, without reason, attribute this monument to the 
courtesan Rhodopis*^ ; but to me they seem ignorant who she 



* Valckenaer proposes rij Osf, as it 
was Latona that had an oracle at Butos. 
We are however informed that Apollo 
had a temple there also, c. 155, 156. 

^ *EvrjpiiTripiaf pleasant places in 
which youth gives itself up to enjoy- 
ment: agreeable places adapted to in- 
spire pleasure. 

^ To the east is a third pyramid, said 
to be built by Mycerinus. Herodotus 
speaks of it as three hundred feet square. 
I measured it at the top, fourteen feet 
on the north side, and twelve on the. 
east; and counting seventy-eight steps at 
one foot nine inches broad, it amounts 
to about the number of feet. Our author 
affirms that it was built half way up with 
Ethiopian marble, that is, cased with it. 
Diodorus mentions fifteen tier, soi that 
computing each tier on the outside to be 
five feet deep, as I found them, that 
will amount to seventy-five feet, which 
answers within six feet of the height, 
computed at one hundred and fifty-six 
feet, sttpposine the steps to be two feet 
high. On this account, Strabo says, it 
was as expensive a work as the others. 
AH rovnd it are remains of the granite 
it was adorned with, which has been 
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pulled down, and great part of it carried 
away. Pococke, vol. i. p. 47. 

c If Herodotus wished to speak of the 
same stone, as in ch. cxxvii. he would 
have expressed himself in the same man- 
ner. It is most probable that it is the 
stone which we call Basalte. Larcher, 

^ Some say that this is the tomb of 
Rhodopis. Some of the governors of 
the districts caused this pyramid to be 
built in order to win her good graces. 
Diodorus i$cuZus, i. 64. 

It is said that this pyramid was erected 
by the lovers of Knodopis, who is by 
Sappho called Doricha; she was tfaie 
mistfess of her brother Charaxus, who 
traded to Naucratis with Lesbian vdne* 
It is reported of her, that one day when 
she was in the bath, an eagle snatched 
one of her slippers from an attendant, 
and carried it to Memphis. The king 
was then sitting in his tribunal; the 
eagle, settling above his head, let fall the 
slipper into his bosom : the prince, asto- 
nished at this singular event, and at the 
smallness of the slipper, ordered a search 
to be made througn the country for &e 
female to whom it belonged. Being 
found at Naucratis, she was presented 
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was ; for they would not else hare attributed to her the build- 
ing a pyramid, on which, to speak in few words, nilmberless 
thousands of talents are expended, and besides she did not 
live in the same time, but under the reign of Amasis, yery 
many years after the death of those kings who founded the 
pyramids. She was a native of Thrace, servant to ladmon 
the Samian, son of Hephsestiopolis, and fellow-servant with 
^sop, the inventor of the fables*, who likewise belonge4 ^® 
ladmon, as appears by this testimony chiefly. For when it^e 
Delphians had several times demanded, in obedience to th^ 
oracle, if any one wished to require atonement for the death 
of ^sop^, no man appeared except ladmon, the grandson of 
this ladmon who was the master of ^sop. 

CXXXV. Xanthus the Samian transported Bhodopis to 
JEgypt; she was brought in order to gain money by her 
person, but Charaxus of Mitylene, son to Scamandronymus, 
and brother to Sappho the poetess, purchased her liberty with 
a great sum. By this means, being delivered from servitude, 
Bhodopis continued in Egypt; and as she was extremely 
beautiful, acquired great treasures for a person of her condi- 
tion, though no way sufficient to defray the expence of such 
a pyramid. For it is possible, for every one who wishes, to 
see the tenth of her wealth, so that it is not necessary to at- 
tribute any great wealth to her. For out of a desire to leave 
some memory of herself in Greece, she contrived such a 
monument as no person ever yet devised and dedicated in a 
temple ; appropriating the tenth of all her wealth to purchase a 
great number of. iron spits, strong enough to carry an ox, 
which she sent as an offering to the temple of Delphi ; where 
they are still piled up behind the altar, which the Chians de- 
dicated opposite the inner chapel. The courtesans of Nau- 
cratis are generally beautiful; for not only the person we 
mention became so famous that no Grecian was ignorant of 
the name of Bhodopis; but also another named Axchidice^ 



to tlie king, who made her his wife ; 
when she died she was buried in the 
manner we have described. Strabo, 
Geograpk. xvii. p. 1161. 

^ AoyoTTOtbc signifies both an historian 
and a writer of fables ; it is used in chap. 
163, in the former sense. Aoyog, how- 
ever, when opposed to fivOos, signifies the 
truth, or moral, of the fable. Larcher, 

' Plutarch (de his qui a sero numine 
pumuntur, p. 556.) informs us, that .£sop 
was sent by Croesus, with a large sum of 
money, to Delphi to sacriUce to Apollo, 
and to distribute four mina to each citi- 
zen. But havih? had some quarrel with 
the Delphians, he offered the sacrifice. 



but sent the money back. The enraged 
Delphians accused him of sacrilege, and 
put him to death by throwing him from 
the rock Hyampea. Apollo, to punish 
them, a£9icted them with all sorts of dis- 
eases and made their land barren. And 
it was to remove this, that they made the 
proclamation alluded to by Herodotus. 

^ A young man was enamoured of Ar- 
chidice a courtesan of Naucratis. Proud 
of her charms, and difficult of access, she 
made people pay dear for her favours. 
When he made her a present, she at first 
yielded, but soon rejected him. Being 
then unable to obtain her favours, on ac- 
coimt of his poverty, he dreamed in the 
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who lived after her, was higfaly celebrated in Greece, though 
not talked about so much as the former. As for Charaxus-, 
who purchased the liberty of Rhodopis^ he returaed to Mity- 
lene, and was not a little ridiculed by Sappho in an ode she 
composed against him. But I shaU say do more conceming 
Rhodopis. 

CXXXVI. After the time of Mycerinus, the priests ^i^%ji^ucA^^ 
that Asychis*" was king of Egypt, and that he built the most f 
beautiful and largest portico of Vulcan's ten\ple, which fronts 
to the rising sun : for though the other porticos are adoro^ 
with various figures of excellent sculpture, and many curious 
pieces of architecture, yet .this is preferable to all : they relate 
that under his reign, when commerce was checked for want 
of m<mey, a law was made, that any. man, by giving as a 
pledge the body of his father, might borrow money ;, and it 
was also added, that the lender should have power over the 
whole sepulchre ; and that, if he afterwards refused to repay 
the debt, he should neither be buried^ in the same place with 
his father, or in any other, nor have the liberty of burying the 
dead'' body of any of his friends; that this king desiring to 
out do all his predecessors, erected a pyramid of brick for his 
monument, with this inscription : '' Do not despise me in com- 
*' parison with the pyramids of stone, which I excel as much 
'' as Jupiter surpasses the other Grods. For dipping down to 
'' the bottom of the lake with long poles, and then collecting 
'* the mire that stuck to them, men made bricks, and formed 
'' me in that manner." These were the principal actions of 
Asychis. 

CXXXYIL After him, the priests informed me» that.,^^^^. 
Anysis, a blind man, bom in a city of the same name, sue* / f ^ ; 
ceeded in the kingdom ; that during his reign Sabacon^ king«;^^^je^:^7z^. 
of Ethiopia, at the head of a powerful army, invaded Egypt, 
and that the blind man fled to the fens: that the Ethiopian - 
king reigned fifty years in Egypt, and in all that time put no 
Egyptian to death"' for any crime ; contenting himself to com- 



night that he enjoyed her, and his love 
immediately ceased. Upon this Archi- 
dice pretended that the young man ought 
to pay her, and summoned him before the 
judges ; the judge ordered the man to put 
the required sum in a purse, and to put 
it so that its shadow might fail on Archi- 
dice ; meaning by that, that the young 
man's pleasure was but the shadow of 
the real one. Mlian, Var, Hist, xii. 63. 
^ Diodonis Siculus does not here agree 
with Herodotus. He does not mention 
Asychis or Anysis, ^i. 65.) but puts in 
their place Bocchons, and adds, that 



long after him Sabacon reigned in Egypt. 
I am of opinion that Diodonis is mis- 
taken. Larcker. 

* The laws of England allow the arrest 
of a person's dead body till his debts ate 
paid. 

^ *Airoyev6fuvov does not signifybom of^ 
but cZtfod^so lib. ii. 85. iv. 4. and Thucyd. 
Wesseling, Valckenaer and Larcher, 

1 Usher and Marsham suppose him to 
to be the same as So, king of Egypt, men- 
tioned in 2 Kings, zvii. 4. 

■» In eh. 162. however we are told 
that he put to death Necos the father of 
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mand every deUnqueht, in proportion to bis offence, to oarry 
a certain quantity of earth to the city of which he was an in- 
habitant ; and by this means the situation of the Egjrptian 
cities was much elevated; for those who cut the canals in the 
time of Sesostris, had already brought thither all the earth 
they took out of them ; but under this Ethiopian king they 
were raised much higher; and none more, in my opinion, than 
the city of Bubastis^, which has a temple dedicated to Bu- 
bastis, who is na other than the Diana of the Grecians. This 
temple very well deserves mention. For though others may 
be more spacious and magnificent, yet none can afford more 
pleasure to the eye. 

CXXXVIII. ' The temple is built in a peninsula, no part 
except the entrance joining to the land, and almost surrounded 
by two canals cut from the Nile, each of which flow as far as 
the entrance of the temple, without mixing together. Each 
canal is a hundred feet broad, shaded with trees on both sides. 
The portico is ten fathoms in height, adorned with excellent 
statues of six cubits each. This fabric stands in the midst of 
the city, open on all sides to the public view; as the city has 
been raised up, and the temple not being moved, but being as 
it originally was, it may be looked down upon. A wall runs 
round it beautified with various figures wrought in the stone, 
and inclose a grove of lofty trees, that encompass a chapel, in 
which an image is placed. This temple contains a full stade 
in length, and as much in breadth. From the avenue east- 
ward lies a way through the public place, leading to the tem- 
ple of Mercury^, about three stades in length, and four ple- 
throns in breadth, all paved with stone, and planted with trees 
on each side, that seem to reach the heavens. And such is 
the description of this temple. 

CXXXIX. They informed me that the Ethiopian de- 
partedP on this occasion ; they said, he fled from Egypt upon 

Pflammetichus; but perhaps Necos was Hermes or Mercury : they had also giv^ 

of the royal family, and Sabacon might the name of Mercury to Anubis, on ac- 

fear that he would aim at the throne, count of some fancied resemblance. " It 

Lareh£r. ** is not," says Plutarch, (de Iside et 

B Bubastis was a virgin who presided Osir.p. 355.) " a dog properly so called, 

atchild-births, and was the symbol of the "that they revere under the name of 

moon. This resemblance caused ^the " Mercury, it is his vigilance and fidelity, 

Greeks to name her the Diana of the " the instinct which teaches him to dis- 

Egyptians. The resemblance, however, " tinguish a friend from an enemy, which 

was not perfect, for she was not the God- <' (to use the expression of Plato) makes 

dess of the mountains. Latcher. " this animal a suitable emblem for this 

o The i^tian mercury was Thoth or " God, the immediate patron of reason." 

Theuth. Thoth with the Egyptians was Servius (on Virgil, ^n. viii. 698.) has a 

the inventor of the sciences ; and as similar remark. Ixircher, 
Mercury with the Greeks presided over p TeXoc Se TiJQ arrcLKKayfie. I under- 

the sciences, this last people called stand by this, the same as by rsXoc Od- 

Thoth, in their tongue, by the name of varoio, tbKoc ydftoio in Homer, wUoh 
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a vision he had in a dream, representing a man stand- 
ing by him, and advising him to assemble all the Egyptian 
priests, and to cut them in two by the middle of the body ; 
that after he had reflected on his dream, he concluded that 
the Gods had a design to lay before him an occasion of com- 
mitting an impious action, to the end he might be punished, 
either by themselves, or by men ; but rather than be guilty of 
such a crime, he would return to his own country ; because 
the time was then expired, which the oracles had assigned for 
the duration of his reign in Egypt : for whilst he was yet in 
Ethiopia, he had been admonished by the oracles of that coun- 
try % that he should govern the Egyptians fifty years. In con- 
clusion, Sabacon, seeing the term of those years elapsed, and 
being exceedingly disturbed by the vision, voluntarily aban- 
doned Egypt. 

CXL. After his departure, the blind king returned to the ^^pu^4^, 
exercise of the government from the fens, where he had con- ^ // 
tinned fifty years, and had formed an island for his habita- / 
tion, composed of ashes and earth. For when any Egyptian 
went to him by order with provisions, he always desired him 
to bring some ashes thither, without discovering the secret to 
the Ethiopian. This island, which goes by the name of Elba, 
and comprehends ten stades in length, and the same measure 
in breadth, lay undiscovered more than seven hundred years % 
till the reign of Amyrtseus ; and was never found out by any 
of that king's predecessors. y ,j^ 

CXLI. After him succeeded Sethon, a priest of Vulcan', jiy^&^. 
who slighting the military men of Egypt as persons altogether 
useless to bun, among other indignities took away the lands 
they possessed, and which had been assigned to them by for- 
mer kings as a distinction, twelve arurae^ to each man. For 
this reason, when Sennacherib king of Arabia and Assyria in- 
vaded Egypt with a numerous army, the military men refused 
to assist him ; so that the. priest in great perplexity, betook 
himself to the temple ; and, prostrate before the image of the 
God, deplored the calamities which he was in danger of un- 



are for BavaroQ, ydfto^. Or perhaps we 
ought to put a comma after t^q Be, and 
to read ri)v diroXXay^v. Larcher, 

9 These were the oracles of Jupiter. 
See Chapter 29. 

' Larcher alters this into five hundred. 
His reasons are stated at length in his 
Essay on Chronology, ch. i. 12. 

* A prince, says Plato, (in Politic, 
vol. ii. p. 290.) cannot reign in Egypt if 
he be ignorant of sacred affairs, li an 
individual of any other class comes by 



accident to the crown, he is immediately 
admitted into the sacerdotal order. The 
priests have the privilege of censuring 
the prince, says Diodorus Siculus, (i. 70.) 
of pving him advice, and regulating his 
actions. Bv them is fixed the time when 
he may walk, bathe, or visit his w,ife.- 
See also Plutarch, (de Isid. et Osirid. 
p. 354. Larcher, 

' The arura was an Egyptian mea- 
sure, containing a square of 100 Eg3rp- 
tian cubits. 
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dergoing. In the midst of these lamentations he fell asleep» 
and dreamed he saw the God standing by his side, exhorting 
him to take courage, and assuring him, if he would march out 
against the Arabians, he should receive no hurt, for he would 
send him assistants. In confidence of this vision, the priest 
took with him the artificers, traders", and all the populace, 
who were willing to follow him, and encamped on the frontier 
near Pelusium, without any of the military order in his army. 
But the night after his arrival, an infinite number of field- 
mice* being spread over the enemy's camp, gnawed their 
quivers, bows, and the handles of their shields in pieces. So 
that on the next day they fled without arms, and many of 
them fell. For which cause a statue of stone, representing 
this king, stands^ even at the present day, in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a mouse in one hand, and these words issuing 
from his mouth ; Whoever beholds me, let him learn to revere 
the Gods. • ^ "' ■ ■ .• ' "*'i A- ^4//^ * V ^t-. w 

CXLlI. Thus far the Egyptians and the priests are the 
authors of this relation, and gave an account of three hundred 
forty and one generations, from their first king to the reign 
of Sethon, priest of Vulcan, and last of these monarchs ; in 
which time the number of high priests was found equal to that 



" The Egyptians were divided into 
three classes; (Diod.Sic.i. 28.) those 
of rank, who, with the priests, occupied 
the most distinguished honours of the 
state ; the military, who were also hus- 
bandmen; and artizans, who exercised 
the meaner employments. Diodorus pro- 
bably speaks of the three principal di- 
visions; as Herodotus mentions seven, 
(ch. 163.) Larcher, 

X This is founded on the fact related 
in 2 Kings, ch. xix. 35. 2Chron. xxxii. 
21. and Isaiah, xxxvii. 36. The Baby- 
lonish Talmud hath it, that this destruc- 
tion upon the army of the Assyrians was 
executed by lightning, and some of the 
Targums are quoted for saying the same 
thing ; but it seemeth most fikely, that 
it was effected by bringing on them the 
hot wind, which is frequent in those 
parts ; and often, when it lights among 
a multitude, destroys great numbers of 
them in a moment, as it frequently hap- 
pens in those vast caravans of the Ma- 
nometans, who go their annual pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca ; and the words of Isaiah, 
which tlireatened Sennacherib with a 
blast that God would send upon him, 
seem to denote the same thing. Hero- 
dotus gives us some kind of a disguised 
account of this deliverance from the As- 



syrians, in a fabulous application of it 
to the clXj of Pelusium, mstead of Je- 
rusalem; and to Sethos the £m>tiaii, 
instead of Hezekiah. It is particolarly to 
be remarked, that Herodotus calls the king 
of Assyria Sennacherib, as the Scriptures 
do, and the time in both doth also agree 
very well ; which jplainly shews, that it is 
the same fact that is referred to by Hero- 
dotus, although much disguised in the re- 
lation ; which may be easily accounted 
for, when we consider that it comes to 
us through the hands of such as had the 
greatest aversion both to the nation and 
to the religion of the Jews, and there- 
fore would relate nothing in such a man- 
ner as would give reputation to either. 
Prideatuc^s Connection, book 1. sub anno 
710. pt i. pag. 25. edit. 1720. ^ 

The blast, or hot pestilential south 
wind, called the Simoom, is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Bruce in his Travels, vol. 
V. op. 80. 295. 322. 350. 

It is remarkable, that the blast which 
destroyed the Assyrians happened in the 
night ; whereas the Simoom usually blows 
in the day time, and mostly about noon, 
being raised by the intense heat of the 
sun. Dr, Hales, Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii. p. 407. 
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of the kings ^. Now three hundred generations are ten thou- 
sand years, every three generations heing Bccoanted equiva^ 
lent to a hundred years : and the forty-one that remain above 
the three hundred, make one thousand three hundred and forty 
years. Thus, they said, in eleven thousand three hundred and 
forty years, no God had put on the form of a man ; neither 
had they ever heard of such a thing in Egypt, under their 
more ancient or later kings. They said, indeed, that in those 
days the sun had four times altered his regular course*, having 
been twice observed to rise where he now sets, and to go down 
twice where he now rises; yet without producing any change, 
in the things in Egypt, either with regard to the productions of 
the earth or the river, or with regard to diseases and deaths. 
CXLIII. Some time before, the priests of Jupiter did to 
Hecataeus* the historian, when he traced his genealogy and 
referred to a God as his sixteenth progenitor, the same as 
they did to me, though I did not trace my genealogy. For 

. they conducted me to a spacious edifice, and shewed me 
large images of wood, representing all their preceding high 

' priests ; and pointing to each in order as they stood, the son 
after the father, they went through the whole number I men- 
tioned before, repeating their genealogy in a gradual descent; 
for every high priest places his image there during his life. 
But when Hecata&us, in the account of his family, came to 
mention the sixteenth God, they would by no means admit of 
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7 This becomes impossible in a ereat 
number of ages, though it might nave 
happened in one or two. The priests 
undoubtedly abused the good nature of 
Herodotus. How could the Egyptians, 
who had at first no knowledge of hiero- 
glyphics, much less of writing, have any 
almals? How, in a time when they had 
no idea of sculpture, could they have' 
any statues 1 Larcher. 

* We cannot read this without refer- 
ring to the narrative in Joshua, ch. x. 
12. and the fact related of Hezekiah, 
Isaiah, ch. xxxviii. The priests of Egypt 
professed to explain Ullk^Tevolutions of 
the Nile, the fertility of their country, 
and the state of public health, by the 
influence of the sun ; and therefore in 
mentioning these unexampled traditional 
phoenomena, they adverted to a circum- 
stance, which to them appeared as re- 
markable as the facts themselves, that 
those singular deviations of the sun from 
its course, had produced no sensible ef- 
fects on the state of the river, on the 
prodnctions of ^the soil, on the progress 
of diseases, or on deaths. The circum- 



stances are not mentioned in the same form 
in the Scriptures, and by Herodotus ; but 
they are in substance the same in both. 
And supposing the traditions to be found- 
ed in facts, it can scarcely be doubted, 
that they relate to the same events ; es- 
pecially when we recollect, that where 
so much is ascribed to the influence of 
the sun, such remarkable deviations from 
the course of ordinary experience would 
not fail to be handed down through many 
ages. Home'i Introduction to the Crit, 
Study of the Scriptures, 

Marsham, in his Chronic. Canon. 
Egyptiac. p 252. attributes this to the 
defect of tne solar year. 

Laccher thinks this one of the extra- 
vagant inventions of the priests, in order 
to shew the antiquity of their nation. 

* Antiquity mentions several authozB 
by the name of HecataBUS. The one of 
whom Herodotus speaks was an histo- 
rian, a native of Miletus, and son of 
Hegesander. (Herod, v. 36 and 125 ; vi. 
137.) He is distinguished from Hea- 
tsus of Abdera, &c. by the name of 
Milesian. 
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•his supposition, that a man could be begotten by a God; but 
opposed to him this genealogy, that each of the images he 
saw represented a piromis **, begotten by another piromis ; 
and that of the whole number, amounting to three hundred 
and forty-five °, no one had referred his origin to a God or .a 
hero; the word piromis signifying in their language an honest 
and virtuous man. 

CXLIV. They declared that all the kings, whose images' ' 
those were, bore that character, and yet were far inferior to 
the Gods ; that, indeed, before the time of these men, the 
Gods had been the sovereigns of Egypt, but were not con- 
versant with mortals ; that one of them always exercised the 
. supreme power, and that the last of those kings was Orus^, 
the son of Osiris, who dethroned Typhon, and by the Greeks 
is called Apollo, as Osiris* by the same people is named 
Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeks also think that Hercules,' Bacchus, 
and Pan, are the youngest of all the Gods ; but in Egypt 
Pan is esteemed the most ancient, and one of the eight pri- 



^ Mr. Bryant distinguiahes between 
Pharaon, as it is written by Josephus, 
and the Pirdm of Herodotus. The for- 
mer, he thinksi is compounded of Phi 
and owrah, implying the voice of Orus ; 
because it was no unusual thing among 
the ancients to call the words of their 
prince, the voice of God. The observa- 
tions of Herodotus and Josephus, how- 
ever, so far coincide, as to make it evi- 
dent they meant the same title, though 
they may have both, perhaps, altered 
the original word, by expressing it in 
the characters of their respective Ian- 
guages. In a treatise ** On Providence/' 
by Synesius, the celebrated bishop of 
dyrene, is a passage which coincides 
with, and is illustrative of, Herodotus. 
He says, " the father of Osiris and Ty- 
" phon was at the same time a king, a 
" I>riest, and a philosopher. The Egyp- 
" tian histories also rank him among the 
" Gods ; for the Egyptians are disposed 
" to believe, that many divinities reigned 
in succession, before their country was 
governed by men, and before their 
kings were reckoned in a genealogical 
series, by Peirdm after Peirom." It 
seems to be admitted that Pharaoh is a 
title signifying dignity, honour, exalta- 
tion. May it not be analogous to our 
title of highness ? " I conceive," says a 
late celebrated writer, ** that the ex- 
" pression in Herodotus, pyromis after 
" pyromis, signifies, a great man after 
a great man." Assuming this to be 
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the radical import of the Egyptian title, 
we may, i>erhapl(, discover the meaning 
of Exod. ix. 16. Robinton'i Theolog, 
Diet, Art, Pharaoh. 

M. Lacroze observes,' that Brama, 
which the Indians of Malabar pronounce 
Biroumas, in the Sanscreet, or sacred 
language of India, signifies the same as 
Piromis ; and that Piramiat in the lan- 
guage of Ceylon, means a nudi. Is this 
coincidence the effect of chance, or of 
the conquests of Sesosjtris, vibo left colo- 
nies in various parts of Asia 1 Larcker, 
c In the former chap, he has 341. 
This must be owing to the carelessness 
of copyists, harcher, 

^ According to Plutarch, (de Iside et 
Osirid. pag. 380.) the Egyptians held 
two principles, one good, the other evil. 
The good principle was composed of 
three persons, fatner, mother, and scm; 
Osiris was the father, Isis the mother, 
and Orus the son. The bad principle 
was Typhon, who dethroned his brother 
Osiris, and killed him. Orus fought with 
him, and after a combat which lasted 
several days, he made him prisoner. 

« Some suppose (Plutarch, de Is. et 
Osir. p. 363.) that he was the Nile 
which made the earth, or Isis, fruitful. 
According to Macrobius, (Saturn, i. 21.) 
he was the sun. Larcher. 

Jablonski (vol. i.) derives Osiiis from 
Osch-Iri ; he who makes time. Diodorus 
Sic. (lib. i.) says Osiris signifies one who 
has many eyes. 
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maiy deities : Hereules is among those that are second in 
antiquitf 9 and go under the name of the twelve ; and Bac- 
chus is of the third order of Grods, who deriye their being 
from the former. 

I have already declared^ how many years the Egyptians 
account from Hercules to the reign of Amasis; but their 
computation from Pan contains a greater number, and from 
Bacchus fewer years than from either, though from this God 
to the reign of Amasis they reckon no less than fifteen thou- 
sand years. The Egyptians say they know these things with 
certainty, because they have always computed the years, and 
kept an exact register of them. Now from Bacchus, who is 
said to have been the son of Semele the daughter of Cadmus, 
to our time, about sixteen hundred years ^ have passed ; and 
from Hercules the son of Alcmena, about nine hundred ; but 

^ ^ from Pan, who, as the Grecians say, was the son of Mercury 
by. Penelope, not more than eight hundred ; which is a less 

( munber of years than they account from the siege of Troy. 
J I CXLYI. Let every man embrace the opinion he judges 

' most probable ; as I have declared my own touching these 
things. For if these deities had been well known, and had 
grown old in Greece, like Hercules the son of Amphitryon, 
and particularly Bacchus the son of Semele, and Pan the 
son of Penelope, some one might have said that these others, 
though men, obtained the names of those ancient Gt)ds. But 
because the Grecians report that Jupiter received Bacchus 
as soon as he was bom, and having sewed him into his thigh, 
carried him to Nyssa in Ethiopia, beyond Egypt ; and be- 
cause they have nothing at all to say touching the place of 
Pan*s education, I am fully convinced, that the Grecians had 
not heard of these till they were made acquainted with the 
names of the other Gods, and therefore they ascribe their 
generation to that time, and not higher. 

CXLVII. These things'' then the Egyptians themselves 
relate. I shall now relate such thingps as other nations, no 
less than they, acknowledge to have been done in Egypt, and 

- ;' shall add some particulars of which I was an eye-witness. 
The Egyptians being free, upon the death of their king, (the 
priest of Vulcan, for they were never capable of living with- 
out a kingly government,) divided Egypt into twelve parts, «^ 
and constituted a king over each division. These twelve JZActt^- 

\ ' See chapter 43. ' Larcher has, with Keiziiu and Borheck, 

r We learn from Apollodorus, (ii. introduced 1060. ^ 

* 1, 2, and 3.) and Diodoma Sic. (iv. 2.) ^ That is, all that has been related of 

that there were only five generations be- the three ranks of Gods, who formerly 

tween Bacchas and Hercules, which governed Egypt, and also of the ancient 

cannot make 700 yean, the time accord- kings, who were mem 5cfcioetgfc. 
lag to the present numbers in Herodotus. 

VOL. I. C C 
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kings contracted alliances by mutual namt^es, and made 
these engagements : that they would not attempt the subver- 
sion of one another, nor one seek to acquire more than another; 
but should be united in the strictest friendship. Which en- 
gagements they made and carefully strengthened, because 
they had been admonished by an oracle when they assumed 
the goyemment, that whoeyer among them should offer a 
libation in the temple of Vulcan out of a bowl of brass, should 
be sole king of Egypt ; for they used to assemble in all the 
temples indifferently. 

CXLVIII. But being desirous to leave a public monu- 
ment of their reign at the common charge, they built a laby- 
rinth near the city of Crocodiles, a little above the lake of 
Moeris, which I saw, and found far surpassing the report of 
fame. For if any man will impartially consider the buildings 
and monuments of the Grecians, he will plainly see upon 
comparison, that this labyrinth is a work of more labour and 
greater expenee; though I confess the temples of EpkesUs and 
Samos particularly deserve mention. The pyramids are beyond 
ex]Mression magnificent, and, singly, comparable to many of 
the greatest structures in Greece considered together. And 
yet the labyrinth is more admirable thai;! the pyramids. For 
this building contains twelve courts enclosed with walls, with 
as many opposite doors ; six opening to the north, and six to 
the south, contiguous to one another ; and the same exterior 
wall extends around them. Fifteen hundred chambers are 
comprehended within the upper part of this edifice, and an 
equal number under ground. I went through and viewed 
every room of the upper part, and only report what I saw. 
Bijfct of the subterraneous apartments I know nothing but from 
inquiry ; for the Egyptians who kept the place would by do 
means permit me to go in; because, said they, the sepulchres 
of the holy crocodiles, and of those kings that built die laby- 
rinth, are there. I am therefore confined only to report the 
things I heard concerning the subterraneous buildings* But 
the iq>per part, which I carefully viewed, seems to surpass the 
art of men ; for the passages through the buildings, and the 
variety of windings, horded me a thousand occasions of won- 
der, as I passed from a hall to a chamber, and from the cham- 
ber to other buildings, and from chambers into halls. All the 
roofs and walls within are of stone ; but the walls are farther 
adorned with figures of sculpture. The halls are surrounded 
with pillars of white stone, very closely fitted. And at the 
angle where the labyrinth ends-' a pyramid is erected, forty 

' In the midst of the nuxw of Casr Ca^ theie are seyenl halla femaiunff, filled 
rmn a large edifice rises up, of which yn/ih tranlivof tokmaih Aportwo hall 
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MkomB m keight^ with large %ares oanred on it, aod a sulih 
temuieoQS way ieadiiig into it. 

CXLIX. Nevertheless, though this labyrinth be such as I 
have described, yet the lake of Mosris^, by whkh that mono- 



demolislied encompasses it. One may 
distingtiish staircases, by wliich they 
moimted to different aptrtments; and 
others, by -which they descended into 
subterraneous passages. But what par- 
ticularly attracts attention, is the view 
of several low, nairow, and veiy long 
cells, which seem to have had no other 
destination, than to contain the bodies 
of the sacred crocodiles, brought hither 
from Cfocodilopotis, where they were 
fed by the priest, and honoured by' a 
particular worship. These ruins, placed 
towards Lybia, at a league's distance 
from Bkieet Caraun, form^y lake Moe* 
ris, eaa only corrtepond with the laby> 
rinth, for ancient authors assigned it 
this position, and point out no town on 
that side. See Str&bo,book xvii. p. 1165. 
Ptolemy iv. and Herod, ii. All these 
authors agree in placing the labyrinth 
beyond the city of Arsinoe, on the Ly- 
bian side, and on the banks of the lake 
McBris. This is exactly the situation 
where we* meet with the ruins I have 
been describing. Although the account 
•f Strabo, who visited the same monv- 
ment several ages after, does not agree 
with that of Herodotus in every respect, 
it however confirms it. Diodorus Sicu- 
Ins, Pliny, aad PomponitB Mela have 
describea it without having seen it. Hie 
founder of the edifice is u^uiown. Each 
writer names one or more, and almost 
all diffwent. This variety of opiaioBf 
affords a presumptiooj that it was net 
the work of one, but of several kings. 
Strabo attributes it to Pharaoh Imimdes, 
and pretends that his body is deponted 
in the pyramid at the termination of it. 
Plinv to Fetesue or Titho^. £>iodorus 
Sicuius thinks that the labyrinth is the 
woik and tomb of Pharaoh fifendes. 
Pomponius Mela attributes it to Psam- 
metichus. Savory , Letter XXVUI. 

Pococke has pyen a minute descrip- 
tion of it in vol.1, p. 61. 

^ Herodotus, Strabo» &c. mark out 
the dtuation of this lake ; and we see 
in our days a lake known by the name 
of Birket Uaroun, more than fifty leagues 
in circumference ; but this, though less 
than the dimensions given by Herodotus 
and Pliny, by no means shews that they 
were deceived in their calculations. Con- 



sidering the revolutions which have mo- 
lested Egypt for a series of two thou* 
sand years, it might haye ondeigone stiU 
greater changes. One of the Pharaohs, 
called Moeris, knowing perfectly the si- 
tuation of the country, conceived one off 
the noblest designs ever projected, and 
had the glory of carrying it mto ezeco- 
tion. He determined to change a hol- 
low covered wiA barren sand into an 
useful lake. After some thousands of 
men had cleared out and di^ the soil in 
several places, he drew a canal of 40 
leagues m length, and 900 feet wide, for 
the purpose of conducting thither die 
waters of the Nile. This great canal, 
which still subsists entire at this day, k 
known by the name of Bahr Jou$^, 
Joseph's river. Tha% were two other 
canals, with sluices at their momhs, which 
were kept shut during the increase of 
the Nile, and then die waters conveyed 
by the canal of Joseph were collected 
in the lake Moeris. During the six 
months that the Nile was on the decline, 
these sluices were opened, and a surfaca 
of water of about eightv leagues in cir- 
cumference, and thirty feet higher than 
the ordinary level of the river, formed a 
second inundation to be directed at piea- 
sue. This work united every aovan^ 
tage. It suj^lied the deficiency of 
water in years of moderate inundation, 
by retaining tiiose waters which would 
have been expended in the sea. It was 
still more beneficial in times of too great 
inundation, by receiving that superfluity 
which would nave prevented seed time. 
At present this lake has lost almost all 
its advantages. The canal of Joseph is 
choked up vrith mud. The dqpth ^ 
300 feet must be exaggerated, but much 
less so dian might be ima^ned. Tha 
bottom which it occupies is formed by 
the mountains, and it ts very low. The 
pyramidls, described by Herodotus, no 
longer exist. It appears even that they 
existed not in the time of Augustus^ 
since Strabo does not speak of them^ 
In our days, we may remark to die notth 
of Birket Caroun, a pomontory, which 
doubdess was formerly an island. It is 
terminated by a rock covered vrith ruins. 
This was perhaps the foundado n of th ese 
Mausdea. Saoary, Letter XXTIHi 
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ment stands* is more wonderful ; containing the fuU measure 
of three thousand and six hundred stades, or sixty schoenes 
in circumference ; which is equal to the length of all the sea 
coast of Egypt. The figure of this lake is oblong, stretching 
to the north and south ; and in the deepest parts has fifty 
fathoms of water. But the two pyramids built about the mid- 
dle of the lake^ which raise their heads fifty fathoms above 
the surface of the water, and conceal as many underneath, 
shew undeniably that this work was performed by the hands 
of men : on each of these a statue of marble is placed, seated 
in a throne. By which account, the pyramids are one hundred 
fathoms in height ; and one hundred fathoms make up just a 
stade of six plethrons. The fathom is a measure containing 
six feet, or four cubits : the foot comprehends four palms, and 
the cubit six. This lake is not fed by springs ; for all those 
parts are excessively dry; but by waters derived through 
channels cut from the Nile, which flow into the lake six 
months of the year, and return to the river the other six. 
During aU the six months of the river's retreat, the fishery 
yields a talent of silver every day to the king's treasury^ ; and 
the rest of the time, twenty mines only. 

CL. The inhabitants assured me that this lake runs under 
the earth and discharges itself into the Syrtis of Lybia, lean- 
ing always to the westward, towards the inland countiy, and 
passing by the mountain, which is above Memphis. But 
when I did not see any where the heap of the earth that was 
dug out°^, for this I was also anxious to learn, I inquired of 
the people, who lived nearest the lake, where it was; they 
told me where it had been carried, and easily persuaded 
me, because I had heard that the like had been done at the 
city of Ninus in Assyria. For when certain thieves had 
formed a design to steal the vast treasures of Sardanapalus, 
king of Ninus, which were preserved in subterraneous vaults, 
they carried on a mine from their own habitations, towards 
the palace according to the measures they had taken ; and 
every night throwing the earth they had taken out into the 
tiver Tigris, which passes by the city, they at last effected 
their design. The same method was taken in Egypt, with 

See also Norden, plate 79. vol. ii. ; ^ Pococke justly finds fkult with the 

Pococke, vol. i. jpp* 64, 65. Browne> credulitv of Herodotus in this matter, 

p. 169. says, " Nothing can present an especially as the river was ten miles from 

*' appearance so unlike the works of the nearest point of the lake, and fifty 

**' men. On the N. £. and S. is a rocky or sixty from the further, even though 

'^ ridee, in every appearance primeval. they might contrive water carriage for a 

See luso Denon's Egypt. great part of the way. Schweighsuser 

' BaffcX^cov properly signifies the wonders that it was not employed in 

king's palace. The treasury probably was making embankments, or raising the 

in ue palace. T^^otfiXucovsiniifiesfAtf soil. 
treamrt/ ; where we understand ra/ACtov. 
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exception only, that they wionght here by day and not 
in the night. For they informed me, that all the earth the^ 
dng was carried by the Egyptians to the Nile, which swept it 
away, and began to disperse it ; and in this manner the lake 
of Moeris is reported to have been made. 

CLI. The twelve kings continued to observe justice ; when 
meeting altogether at a stated time to sacrifice in the temple 
of Vulcan, and being about to offer a libation on the last day 
of the solemnity, the high priest by mistake brought no more 
than eleven of the twelve golden bowls, which were reserved 
for these occasions. So that to supply the deficiency, Psam- 
metichus, who stood last in order, took off his helmet of brass, 
and holding it in his hand, performed the ceremony of libation 
with the rest. All the other kings were in the habit of wear* 
ing*^ the same kind of helmet, and wore them at that time: 
Psammetichus therefore did tlds without any bad design; but 
they having taken into consideration the action of Psammeti- 
chus, and die prediction of the oracle, *' that he who should 
'' offer a libation out of a bowl of brass, should be sole king 
<< of Egypt ;*' though they thought it unjust to put him to 
death, because upon examination they found him free from 
any evil design, nevertheless unanimously agreed to divest 
him of the greatest part of his power, and to banish him into 
the fens, with a strict prohibition not to remove, or communi- 
cate with the rest of Egypt. 

CLII. Long before this event, Psammetichus had been 
forced to fly into Syria, to escape the fury of Sabacon king of 
Ethiopia, who had killed his father Necos, and to continue 
in exile till he was recalled by the inhabitants of Sails, after 
the Ethiopian had been induced by the terror of a dream to 
abandon Egypt. Then reigning in conjunction with the 
eleven kings, he was again constrained to withdraw into the 
fens, for using his helmet at the libation. Sensible of the un- 
just treatment he had met with, he began ^ to form plans for 
revenging himself against his persecutors ; he sent to the ora- 
cle of Latona, in the city of Butus**, which is accounted the 
most infallible in Egypt, and received for answer, " that he 



* 'Et^piov. The aorists, the future, 
and flometimes the imperfect, ought to be 
rendered, in that manner they vted, were 
accustomed, &c. For want of observing 
this, authors have often been made to say 
what they have not. Larcher, 

^ This goddess, one of the eight most 
ancient divinities of the country, was 
called Buto, and particularly honoured 
in a city of that name. She had been 
the nurse of ApoUo ^d Piana, that is to 



say, of Orus and Bubastis, whom she 
had preserved from the fury of Typhon ; 
the mole was sacred to her. Antoninus 
liberalis informs us, that she assumed 
the form of this little animal to elude the 
pursuit of Typhon. Plutarch says, that 
the Egyptians rendered divine honours to 
the mole, on account of its blindness; 
darkness, according to them, being nMffe 
ancient than light. 
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should be revenged by men of braas suddenly risiBg out of 
the sea." This oracle plunged him into the deepest incre* 
dulity ; not comprehending the possibility of receiving sue^ 
cour from men of brass. But not long after^ some lonians 
and Carians, who had sailed out in order to plunder, were 
carried by storms to Egypt, where they landed in armour of 
brass. Upon which an Egyptian, who had never before seen 
men armed in that manner, went to the fens, and acquainted 
Psammetichus, that certain men of brass had risen out of the 
sea, and were ravaging all the lands adjacent to the shore. 
He, understanding the accomplishment of the prediction, 
made an alliance with these lonians and Carians ; and having, 
by promises of ample gratifications, persuaded them to stay, 
did, with their assistance, and the help of such Egyptians as 
. were well affected to him, subdue and dethrone aJl the other 
^ kings P. 

yiM4fv»Hxl^ GLIII. Thus being in possession of all Egypt, he added a 
Ac/^. portico to Vulcan's temple at Memphis, facing the south ; and 
in front of this portico buUt another spacious edifice, adorned 
with various figures of sculpture, and surrounded with eo- 
losses twelve cubits high, in the place of pillars, designed for 
the habitation of Apis, by the Grecians named Epaphus, wh^ 
ever he might appear.^ 

CLIV. He rewarded the lonians and Carians who had as-* 
sisted him, with lands situate on each side of the Nile, and 
separated by that river ; calling those habitations, the camp. 
And besides these lands, he gave them whatever he had pro* 
mised before the expedition ; and put divers Egyptian chil* 
dren under their care, to be instructed in the knowledge of 
the GredL language. So that those who now perform the; 
office of interpreters in Egypt, are descended from this co- 
lony. The lonians and Carians continued for a long time to 
inhabit those parts, which lie near the sea, below the city of 
Bubastis, in the pelusian mouth of the river Nile ; till in suc- 
ceeding time, Amasis king of Egypt caused them to abandon 
their habitations, and settle at Memphis, that they might be 
his body-guard against the Egyptians. But from the time of 
their first establishment, the Greeks had so constant a commu- 
nication with them, that we know with certainty, all that has 
happened in Egypt since the reign of Psammetichus to our 
- age. They were the first people of a different langui^e who 
settled in Egypt ; and the ruins of their buildings, together 

p The oracle of Ammon had cautioned prehended the meaning of the oracTe. 

Temeathes king of Egypt to beware of He engaged a large body of Carians 

cocks. BMunmetichus being infonned to assist him, &c. Polynmis, vii. 8. 

by Pigres, that the Carians were the first This Tementhes was undoubtedly one of 

who wore crests- on their helmets, com- the eleven kings. JjKtfikKr* 
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with the remakis of the stations and arsenals they had for 
shipping, are seen to this day, in the place from which they 
were removed. And in this manner Psammetichus became 
master of all Egypt. 

CLV. Of the Egyptian oracle, I have frequ^itly before 
made mention ; and shall now farther enlarge on the same 
subject, as a thing that deserves a singala^ r^^d. The 
temple is dedicated to Latona, and built in the great city of 
Butus, as I mentioned before, near the Sebennytic mouth <tf 
the Nile, as men navigate from the sea up that river. Apollo 
and Diana have ako temples in the same city; and that of 
Latona, which contains the oracle, is a magnificent structure 
adorned with a portico sixty feet high. But of all the things 
I saw there, nothing seemed so astonishing to me, as a quad- 
rangular chapel in the sacred inclosure^, cut out of one single 
stone, and containing a square of forty cubits on evary side, 
entirely covered with a roof of one stone likewise, having 
eaves ' of four cubits. 

CLVI. Tliia chapel, I confess, appeared to me the most 
prodigious thing I saW in that place ; and next to this, the 
island of Chemmis, situate in a broad and deep lake near the 
temple of Butus. The Egyptians say this is a floating island* ; 
but I could not see it either float or move, and wondered 
when 1 heard it, whether any island really floats. The island 
of Chemmis contains a spacious temple dedicated to Apollo, 
and three altars; with great numbers of palms, and other 
trees, as well of such as produce fruit, as of those that do not 
bear fruit. The Egyptians, when they affirm that it floats, 
add the following story ; they say that Latona^ one of the 
eight primary deities, residing in Butos,. where her oracle 
now is, received Apollo from the hands o( Isis, and preserved 
his life by concealing him in this, which is now called the 
floating island, when Typhon, arriving in those parts, used att 

4 This enormoBB rode, two hundred |»eteixl that Delos floated. I am per- 
and forty feet in circumference, was suaded they only invented that »Ue 
brought from a quarry in the isle of Philae, from the recital of the Egyptians who set- 
Tor f^iloe,) near the cataracts, on rafts, tied amongst them ; and that thev attri- 
for the space of two hundred leagues, to buted to Delos, the birth place of Apollo ; 
its destined place, and without contra- what the Efyptians related of Chemmis, 
diction was the heaviest weight ever the place of retreat to their Apollo. A 
moved by human power. Many thou- rock two thousand toises long, could not 
sand workmen, according to history, were float upon the waves ; but the Greeks, 
three years employed in taking it to its who dearljr loved the marvellous, did not 
place of destmatioD. Satvny, Letter exanunethingBsodosely. Theopltrastus, 
XXXVII. (Hist. Plant, iv. 59.) Pliny, (ffist. Nal. 

r If I am not mistakes, ftap40poflc ii. 15.p. 116.) and Seneca, (NaLQusst. 

signifies th* pryecting part if the roof iii. 25.) speak of floating islands, but 

which extends, xapd Hw Upofw. West, they are formed of united trmkeof tree^ 

■ I am ignorant whether Cfhemmis has Lareher, 
^er been a floating island. TheGi'eeks 
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possible diligence to find out the son of Osiris.'O For they say 
that Apollo and Diana are the offspring of Dionysins and Isis; 
and that Latona was their nurse and preserver ; calling Apollo 
and Ceres by the names of Orus and Isis; and Diana by that 
of Bnbastis. Now from this account, and no other, ^schy- 
lusS the son of Euphorion, took his information, when he 
alone of all the former poets introduced IMana as the daugh- 
ter of Ceres, and said that the island was made to float on 
this occasion. These things, are thus reported. 

CLVII. Psammetichus reigned in Egypt fifty-four years ; 
nine and twenty of which he was sitting down before and be- 
sieging the large city until he took it by assault. This Azotus** 
held out against the siege, the longest time of all the cities 
we know. 
Jif^c^cm^. CLYIII. His son Necos succeeded him, and began a canal 
of communication between the Nile and the Red sea, which 
Darius the Persian afterwards carried through. Two triremes 
may row abreast, and perform the whole voyage in four days. 
This canal* begins at the Nile, a little above Bubastis, and 

Sassing by Patumon, a city of Arabia, flows into the Red sea. 
t is cut tljrough the plains of Egypt, that lie towards Arabia; 
the mountain which stretches towards Memphis, and which 
contains the quarries, hangs over this plain and is contiguous 
to it. And therefore this canal is carried along the foot of 
those hills from the west to the eastward, and then turned 
through the chops of the mountains towards the south into 
the Arabian gulf. But the shortest and most compendious 
passage from the northern sea to the southern, or Red sea, is 
by mount Casius^ which separates Egypt from Syria. For 
this mountain is not above a thousand stades distant from the 
gulf of Arabia. So that this is the shorter way, the other 
being rendered more tedious by the frequent turnings of the 
canal. One hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians em- 
ployed in this labour perished under the reign of Necos ; and 
when the work was half done, he stopped, because an oracle 
impeded him, which declared that he was working for a bar- 
barian ; for that name is given by the Egyptians to all those 
who do not speak the same language as they do. 

CLIX. Thus Necos abandoning his design, turned his 
thoughts to military afiairs, and built a fleet of gallies on the 



< This was doubtless in some piece not that it was not finished by Darius, be- 

cdme down to us. cause he was informed by some that he 

o The modem name of this place is would cause Egypt to be deluged, as the 

Exdoud, auniittsthesameastheAshdod Red sea was higher than the land of 

of Scripture, 1 Sam. v. 1. It is also Egypt. Ptolemy the Second finished it, 

mentioned in the Acts, viii. 40. ana made sluices in the proper pUces. 

* Diodorus Si^us (i. 33.) informsus. 
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northern sea^, and another in the Arabian jrulf, at the mouth 
of the Red sea, as appears by the ruins of his arsenals and 
havens remaining to this day. These fleets he used upon oc- 
casion ; and was no less formidable by land. For he fought 
a battle against the Syrians in the plains of Magdolus'; and 
after he had obtained the yictory, took the great city of Ca- 
dytis. The garments he wore on these actions he consecrated 
to Apollo, and sent them to the Milesian Branchidse. He 
reigned sixteen years ; and at his death left the kingdom to 
his son Psammis. 

CLX. During the reign of this king, ambassadors from j^a'§9PnH^. 
Elis arrived in Egypt, boasting that they had outdone all 
mankind, in establishing the Olympian exercises under the 
most just and excellent regulations, and did not think that 
the !i%yptians, though they were the wisest people of the « 
world, could make any addition to their institution. Being 
arriyed, and having acquainted the king with the cause of 
their embassy, he summoned an assembly of such persons as 
were esteemed the wisest among the JSgyptians: they as- 
sembled and heard the Eleans relate what their office was 
with regard to the games : when they had explained every 
thing, they said, that they came to learn whether the Egyptians 
could invent any thing more equitable. After some delibera- 
tion they inquired of the ambassadors, if the citizens of Elis 
were permitted to enter the Usts : and the Eleans answering 
that they and all other Grecians, who wished, were allowed to 
contend; the Egyptians replied, that in so doing they had 
totally deviated from the rules of justice ; no consideration 
being sufficient to restrain men from favouring those of their 
own country to the prejudice of strangers. But if they were 
sincerely desirous to act justly, and had undertaken this 
voyage into Egypt with that intention, they advised them to 
establish games for strangers, and to ma&e it unlawful for 



1 Herodotus here means the Mediter- 
ranean. 

* This Necos is the Pharaoh-Necho of 

I ficripture, (2 Kings, eh. zziii. Ter. 29, &c. 

y 2 Chnm. ch. xxzvi. yer. 1. &c.) He car- 

^ ried anns to the Euphrates, and took 

Carchemish, supposed to be the same as 

Circesium. He fooffht with Josias kine 

of Judea nearMegiddo, or Magdiel, and 

not at Magdolus, a place in Lower 

Egypt. Lircher thinks the resemblance 

of names deceived Herodotus. The 

leaned are not agreed about the city of 

Cadytis; some wul have it to be Caides 

in Arabia Petnea ; some Cedes in Ga- 

lil» in Naphthali; others Jerusalem, 

VOL. I. 



which is the opinion of D'Antille, Ren- 
nel, and Prideauz. 

This ir also confirmed by the re- 
searches of M. Belzoni, in the tomb of 
Ptammethis or Psammis, the son of 
Pharaoh-Necho. See his I^airative of 
the operations and recent discoveries 
within the pyramids, &c. &c in Egypt 
and Nubia, pp. 242, 243. (4to. edit, 
1820.) and also Nos.4,5,and 6, of his 
Atlas. 

The Arabian name is Al Kads, the 
HsAy; it is sometimes also called Ka- 
doh. Herodotusagain mentions it (Tha- 
lia, c. 5.)u acityof Palftstine, not muqh 
less than Sardis. 
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any bat strangers to contend. Tins admonition the Eleans 
received from the Egyptians^. 

CLXI. Psammis reigned only m years ; and having un- 
dertaken an expedition against the Ethiopians, died soon 
%J/UiU^. after, and left the kingdom to his son Apries**. This king 
lived twenty-five years, in greater prosperity® than any of his 
predecessors, except his grandfather Psammetichns. In which 
time he invaded Sidon with ao^ amiy, and eniraged the Tynans 
ia a sea-fight. But when it was^iestined"?^ him to'^eet 
with adversity, his misfortunes began upon an occasion, which 
I shall briefly mention in this place, and more largely explain*^ 
when I speak of the Lybian affairs. Apries having sent an 
army against the Cyrenseans, received a very greiat defeat; 
the Egyptians, blaming him on dus account, revolted, suspect- 
ing he had designedly sent them into certain ruin, that after 
their destruction he might govern the rest with greater secu- 
rity; both those that returned and tlie friends of those who 
perished, being very indignant at this, openly revolted against 
idm. 

CLXII. When Apries heard of this defection, he dis- 
patched Amasis to pacify them with kind expressions. As 
soou as he found them, and was endeavouriiig to dissuade 
them from, their enterprize, an Egyptian came behind Amasis 
and put a helmet upon his head^, and said that he put it on 
him to make him king. Which was not done against the 
wishes of Amasis, as the event shewed. For when those who 
had revolted ^appointed him king, he prepared to lead an 
army against Apries ; who being informed of all that had 
passed, sent Patarbemis, a considerable person among the 
Egyptians that adhered to him, with orders to bring Amasis 
alive into his presence. Patarbemis anriving in the camp, 
sriunmoned Amasis ; but he, as he sat on horseback, lifting 
up his thigh, and breaking wind, bid him carry that to Apries. 
Patarbemis, they addy nevertheless ordered him to go to the 



* The Eleans did not profit by the 
advice of the kii^ of £gvpt ; neverthe- 
less we cannot reproach them of having 
ever judged with partiality. When they 
were rabject to the Ramans, some of the 
great men of Rome occasionally wrote to 
them in'behalf of some of the combatants ; 
bnt lihe judges of the games made a 
point of not opening these letters till 
after the prizes had been decided. Larch. 

^ This is the same as the Pharaoh- 
Hc^hra, who made an alliance with Ze- 
ddeiah king of Judah, and attempted 
to assist him against Nebuchadnezzar. 
Against him Erokiel denounced several 
prophecies. See Ezekiel, ch. zzx. and 



Habbakuk, ch. ii. verses 15 and 16; 
Isaiah, ch. xix. xx ; and Jeremiah, ch. 
xJvi, ver. 17. 

^ Herodotiis, doubtless, speaks of the 
time preceding the revolt. Lareher, 

^ Herodotus certainly refers to book 
iv. ch. 159. as Wesseling and Bouhier 
have observed. But he probably foigol 
the promise here made. Lanher, 

• The helmet in Egypt was tlM sign 
of royalty. See ch. 151. iwi (3anK!tfig, 
topitthiminpottetnottaftht crown. Ex- 
amples of this preposition in this sense 
are very common. *Ewi pk6p^ ncctndi 
ctnaA, f tf|;iifs ibain. Lanhgr. 
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kiagt who had sent for him ; to whi<^h he answered, that he 
had been long preparing to visit him, and that he might giy<^ 
him no cause of complaint, he would not only appear himself, 
but would bring some company with him. Patarbemis per- 
ceiving the design of Amasis by the words he had heard, and 
the preparations he saw, departed in haste, as he , wished to 
inform the king of these things as soon as possible; ajnd 
coming into his presence without Amasis, Apries said not one 
word to him, but in a sudden transport of passion commanded 
his ears and nose to be cut off. The rest of the Egyptians, 
who to that time had continued faithful to Apries, seeing one 
of the most distinguished among them treated in so unworthy 
a manner, went immediately over to those who had revolted 
and offered themselves to Amasis. 

CLXIII. Which when Apries heard, he drew out his 
auxiliary forces, consisting of Carians and lonians, to the 
number of thirty thousand ; and marching from Sais, where 
he had a beautiful and magnificent palace, led his troops 
against the Egyptians ; whilst Amasis led the army he com- 
manded against the foreigners. They met in the neigh^^ 
bourbood of Momemphis, and prepared to try each other's 
^trpngth* 

CLXIV. The Egyptians are distinguished into seven 
classes^; priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters, and pilots ; they all take their names from the 
professions they exercise. The military men are called either 
Cala^irians or Hermotybiam> according to the districts they 
inhabit. For all Egypt is divided into districts or juriA' 
dictions. 

CliXV. Tie Hermotybians are of the district of Busirii^, 
Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the island called Prosopitis, imd 
one half of IN'atho. From these districts a hundred and sixty 
thousand Hermotybians may be drawn, when they are moat 
numerous. None of these ever learn -any mechanic art, but 
apply themselves wholly to military affairs^. 



' The Indians are divided into four 
principal casts, each of which is again 
subdivided; the Bramins, the military, 
labourers, and artizans. The Indians 
and Egyptians bear so much relation to 
one another in their religious and civil 
customs, that I am troubled to persuade 
myself that one of these was not colon*' 
ized by the other. I am most inclined 
to suf^iose that £gypt coloni^d India. 
W« k^ow that before the expedition of 
Sesostris, Bacchus conquered the Indians. 
The details are fabulous, but the event 
is not the less true. We know of no 



tradition of the Indians having con- 
quered Egypt. Lareher. See also Bo- 
bertson's India. 

er Every country which encourages a 
standing aimy of foreigners, and where 
the profession of arms is the road to .the 
highest honours, is enslaved, or on the 
point of being so. Foreign soldiers in 
arms are never so much the defoiders of 
the citizens, f^ the attendants of tiM 
despot. Patriotism, that pasnon of ele- 
vated souls, which prompts them ta 
noble actions,* weakens and expires. 
Lareher, 
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CLXVI. The Calaskians are of the jnrisdieticMis of The- 
bes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennitas, Athribis, 
I^arbaBthis^ Thmuis, Onaphis, Anysis, and of Mycephoris, 
which is situated in an island oyer against Bubastis. These 
districts of the Calasirians may furnish two hundred and fifty 
thousand men at most ; who being likewise restrained from 
exercising any mechanic profession, are obliged to apply 
themselves, from father to son^ to the art of war only. 

CLXyn. I am unable to decide whether the Greeks re- 
ceived this custom from the Egyptians, especially considering 
that the Tluracians, Scythians, I^ersians, Lydians, and almost 
all barbarous nations, hold in less honour those who learn any 
art, and their descendants judging such as abstain from those 
employments, and particularly those who devote themselves 
to war, to be of a more generous spirit. Yet all the Greeks 
have entertained the same maxim, and principally the Lace- 
daemonians ; though the mechanic arts are accounted least 
dishonourable among the Corinthians. 

GLXVIII. These alone of all the Egyptians have the fol- 
lowing distinguished privileges. Twelve select arurs are 
assigned to each free from tribute ; each arura conteans a 
square of one hundred Egyptian cubits, which are equal to so 
many cubits of Samos. They all enjoy these advantages, but 
are admitted to other profits by turns. For a thousand Cala- 
sirians, and as many Hermotybians, serve the king annually 
for a guard ; and, besides the revenue of their lands, receive 
a daily allowance, consisting of five minse of bread, and two 
of beef, with four arysteres^ of wine to each man. 

CLXIX. The two armies having met at Momemphis, 
Apries at the head of his auxiliaries^, and Amasis with all the 
Egjrptians, they fought a battle, in which the foreigners be- 
haved themselves with great courage; but being oppressed 
with numbers, were defeated. It is reported, that Apries 
fondly thought he had so well established his authority, that 
the power of a God would not prove suffii^ient to dispossess 
him of the kingdom ; and yet he was beaten, taken prisoner, 
and confined to the palace of Sais, formerly his own, and now 
belonging to Amasis ; where he was kept for some time, and 



k Children, bjr always following the 
profession of their fathers, apply tiiem- 
selves to it without talents or genius. 
Thus industry has never made any pro- 
gress among these people ; if they in- 
vented different arts, we may be assured 
that they could never carry them to any 
despree of perfection. Larcher, 

i HesTchius makes l|ie aryster the 
iameasttiecotyle. 



^ Jeremiah alludes to the mercenaries 
of Apries. " Also her hired men are in 
" the midst of her, like fatted buUodu; 
for they also are turned back, and are 
fled away together; they did not 
" stand, because the day of their cala- 
" mity was come upon them,' and the 
*' time of their visitation." Ch. zlvi. ver. 
21. 
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treated with great hmnanity. But ike people complainilig 
that he did not act right in preserving a man who was the 
greatettt enemy of both parties, he was constrained to deliver 
Apries into the hands of the Egyptians, who strangled him', 
and laid his body in the sepulchre of his ancestors, erected 
in the temple of Minervia adjoining to the palace, on the' left 
hand as von enter. For the inhabitants oi Sais have always 
buried the kings that were of their province in this temple. 
The monument of Amasis is placed at a greater distance from 
the palace than that of Apries and his progenitors. In the 
court of this temple there is a large chamber, adorned with 
columns of stone cut to extraordinary dimensions, and resem- 
bling palm-trees in figure, together with many other orna- 
ments; in that chamber are two doors "^/ within which is a 
sepulchre. 

CLXX. In the same temple of Minerva at Sais, certain 
sepulchres are built behind the chapel and joining the whole 
of the wall, being the tomb of a person whose name it is not 
right for me to mention '^ on such an occasion. Vast obelisks 
stand erected on the consecrated ground, near a lake of orbi- 
cular form, the edges of which are covered with stone, and in 
my opinion equal to that of Delos, which is called Tro- 
cmeides^. 

CLXXI, In this lake the Egyptians exhibit a representa- 
tion of the accidents which befel him, and which they call 
mysteries. But for the sake of decency, I shall not explain 
these things P, though the far greater part are well known to 



> " Thus saith the Lord, I will ^ve 
" Pharaoh-Hophra, kin^ of Egypt, into 
" the hand of nis enemies, and into the 
" hand of them that seek his life." Je- 
remiah zliv. 30. 

Herodotos, nor any other Greek who 
has written an Egyptian history, has 
made mention of the conquest of Egypt 
by NabuchodonoBor, king of Babylon. 
See Larcher's bng not«, and also his 
Essay on Chronolo^, chap. 5. 

■^ This passage is one of the most dif- 
ficult in Herodotus, and has given me 
much trouble. 

na<rrdf signifies a chamber, and also 
a chamber to deep in, IIcEordc atyakti 
must be a targe chamber, ^i Bvp^ 
fuira appears to me to be a clotet toith 
two doers, formed in the thickness of the 
walls. Lareher, 

This accords very well with the de- 
scription of the catacombs of Alexandria, 
described by Pococke, vol. i. pag. 9. . 

The most extraordinary catacombs are 
towards the farther end, and may be 



reckoned among the finest that have 
been discovered, being b&autifktl roome 
cut out of a rock, and niches in many of 
them, so as to depont the bodies in, adorned 
ufiA a sort of Doric pHaOers on each 
side, 

QvpoifiA is the same as Bvpa, as is evi- 
dent from many authors. Therefore ^t(d 
S^pAuara are two doors, or folding doors, 
and kv rote ^vpwfMun is the same as 
ivrbg r&v dvpnufACLTUv, Schweigh. 

*> This is Osins. 

^ Apollo, when he was not yet four 
vears old, erected an altar near a round 
lake, (Callim. Hymn. ApoU. v. 59.) which 
was in after-times so much reverenced 
that they built a temple over it. The 
temple of Delos then was close by the 
lake Trochoeides, as is also evident from 
Plutarch (de Solert. Anim. p. 983.) and 
Theognis (Sentent. v. 8.) This then is 
the same lake which Spon has described 
in his Travels in Italy, Dalmatia and 
Greece, vol. i. p. 106. Lareher, . 

p Ei^vrofia KiUrOt became from this 
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me. Natter shall I utter one word more than is permitted^ 
touching the saored rites of Ceres, which in Greece are called 
Thesmophoria"!. The daughters of Danaus brought these 
ceremonies from Egypt', and instructed the Pelasgian women 
in the use of them. But upon the expukion of the Pelopon- 
nesians, these rites were almost abolished; but the Arcadmns, 
who were not ejected t)y the Dorians, alone preserved them. 
CLXXII. Apries being thus dethroned, Amasis, who was 
born in a city called Siuph in the district' of Sais, mounted 
the throne. At the beginning of his reign, the people rather 
despised him, and held him in no great estimation, as having 
been formerly a plebian** and of no illustrious family ; but he 
conciliated them by his address, without any haughtiness. 
For among other infinite treasures, he had a bason of gold, in 
which he and all those who were admitted to eat at his table 
were accustomed to wash their feet. This bason he caused 
to be broken in pieces, and formed into the statue of a God ; 
which having placed in the most frequented part of the city, 
the Egyptians with great reverence paid their devotions to 
the image. In the mean time Amasis, informed of their be- 
haviour, calls a general assembly, and acquaints the Egyp- 
tians, that the image they now worshipped so devoutly, was 
made out of the bowl, in which they had so often pissed, vo- 
mited, and washed their feet ; and that his condition was not 
unlike that of the image : for though he had been formerly an 
ordinary person, yet being now th^r king, he required them 
to honour and obey him : and by this means he persuaded the 



expresfdon of Herodotus a phrase. So 
Soph. Philoct. tvffroii ixE, be sUent, 

4 Ceres is the same as Isis, -who was 
called Thesmophoria or Lawgiver by the 
Greeks, because she first gave laws to 
men. For a full account of these festi- 
vals see the learned woik of M. de Sainte- 
Croix on the Mysteries of the Ancients. 
Larcher, See also Potter's Antiquities ^ 
Greece, book II. ch. xix. 

i" In an ingenious Dissertation on Gre- 
cian Mythology by Dr. S. Musgrave, it 
has been endeavoured to prove that Ce- 
crops was a native Greek, and that the 
religion of Athens was not derived from 
Egypt. Other works however of deeper 
inquiry, abundantly support the contrary 
position j particularly Blackwell's Life ot 
homer, Monboddo on Languages, Bry- 
ant's Analysis, &c. We learn from He- 
rodotus and Thucydides that the Athe- 
nians were a mixed people. The eaiiy 
communication between Grreece and 
Egypt is also ests^tis&ed, and that this 



intercourse operated powerfully on Gre- 
cian religion is not reasonably to be 
doubted. We may easily conceive Attic 
vanity, in later times, hart by the idea 
that the founder of Athens was an Eg^* 
tian, and that even their tutelary deity, 
whom they were fond of esteeming ibetr 
peculiar protectress was bonowed. Both 
Kicts militated with their title of Antoch- 
thones, but Thucydides seems to have 
had no faith in this title, and Herodotus, 
Plato, &c. agree that the Athenian Mi- 
nerva is the same goddess that is wor- 
shipped at Sais in ^ypt. Mitfard, ch. 
i. sect. 3. note. 

* We are told by Atheneus (Deip. xr. 
p. 680.) that he insinuated hiniself into 
the good graces of Apries by a chaplet of 
flowers which he presented to him on his 
birth-day. The king enchanted with the 
beauty of the chaplet, iovited htm to a 
feast wbichhe gave on that occasion, and 
received him amtongst the number of his 
friends. 
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Egyptians to think themselves obliged in dnty to pay him all 
tlmt respect and submission, which is due to a king. 

CLXXIII. He regulated his affairs in the following man- 
ner; in the morning^ until the time that the public square be- 
gins to be filled, he used assiduously to perform whatever was 
brought before him ; from that time he used to drink and jest 
with^is companions, and indulge in witty and indecent jokes". 
But his friends, offended at ms conduct, admonished him in 
these words ; '* You do not, O king, well direct your con- 
" duct, since you make yourself to become contemptible* 
** For he who sits on a throne ought to pass the whole day in 
" the administration of public business ; that the Egyptians 
** may know they are governed by a great king, and speak 
" honourably of his person. Whereas your conduct is alto^ 
** gether unbecoming the royal dignity." Amasis in answer 
said, *' Those who haye bows, bend them, when they want to 
** use them ; when they have finished using them, they loosen 
** the string, because a bow that should always continue bent, 
** would either break, or be rendered useless in time of 
** need. The condition of man is precisely the same : for if 
*' a man should incessantly attend to serious studies, and not 
** give himself up any part of his time to ludicrous recrea- 
** tions, either madness or stupidity would steal upon him : of 
** which truth being perfectly convinced, I have contrived to 
** divide the time between business and diversion." 

CLXXIV, And indeed the Egyptians sav that Amasis, 
whilst he was a private person, loved to dnnk, and divert 
hknself with jesting atfd ^raillery ; and was so far from being a 
man of diligence and industry, diat he betook himself to 
stealing, when his resources failed him while indulging in 
drinking and pleasures: for which being frequently accused 
by those he had robbed, and always denying the fact, he was 
often carried to the oracle of the place ; where he was many 
times convicted, and as often acquitted. But after his acces- 
sion to the throne, he neglected the temples of all those Gods 
who had acquitted him ; and abstaining from their sacrifices, 
would never bestow any thing upon them, whether for repairs 
or ornament ; well knowing they deserved no regard, by the 
experience he had of the falsehood of their oracles. Whereas^ 
on the contrary, he paid particular attention to those who had 



^ No one, in my opinion, has better ex« 
gained the different parts of the day than 
IKon Chrysostom. (De Gloria Orat, Ixvi. 
p. 614.) llptd is th€ sun rise, the early vart 
ef the morning; irepi irXifOov^av ayo- 
pAv, the middle of the mortiing, i. e. the 
thMl hour; r&c f^^pfip^ mid^day, or 
wipi de^v, Me middle of the of- 



nootti 



temoon, the ninth hour ; ktnrkpa, the even- 
ing, the sun-setting, Larcher, 

" TJatyvitifiiov is used to signify a per- 
son who uses polished and vntty sayings, 
vntticisTHS, which are suitable for a man 
of rank. MAratoQ, one who utters those 
which offend against decency and good 
manners. iMreher* 



aae herodotus. 

convicted him'' of being, a duef» considering them as really 
Gods, who delivered true oracles. 

CLXXV. He both built that admirable portico which 
stands before the temple of Minerva in Sais, far surpassing 
all others in circumference and elevation, as well as in th^ 
dimensions and quality of the stones ; and also adorned th^ 
building with Colossian statues, and the immense figures of 
Androsphynx^ ; he also brought other large stones to repair 
the temple, some of which were cut in the quairies of Mem- 
phis ; but those of the greatest magnitude were conveyed by 
water from the city of Elephantis, distant from Sais as far as 
a vessel can make in twenty days. But that which I beheld 
with greatest admiration, wL arouse he brought from Ele- 
phantis, made of one stone. Two thousand men, all pilots^ 
who were appointed to conduct it, were occupied during three 
whole years in the transportation of this house. The exterior 
length of this structure is twenty-one cubits ; in breadth four-^ 
teen, aiid eight in height. And this is the measure of the 
outside. The inside is eighteen cubits and twenty digits in 
length, twelve in breadth, and five cubits in height. This 
wonderful edifice is placed by the entrance of the temple; for 
they relate that it was not drawn into the temple, because 
the architect, regreting the time he had spent in so tedious a 
labour, fetched a deep sigh, as the edifice was being dragged 
along ; which Amasis having revolved in his mind^, would not 
sufier it to be drawn any farther. But others affirm, that one 
of the men who was attempting to move it by levers was 
crushed to pieces in the way to the temple, and on that acr 
count it was not dragged into the temple. 

^ Observe the opposition of the words its face with arrows and lances. 

Karadriffai and A'TroXvaai, which occurs M.Pauw says (Recherches Philosopb. 

again in book iv. ch. 68. . surles£gypt.etChinois)thatthesphynzes 

y The Androsphynx is a monstrous fi- found in Egypt, composed of the body of 

gure with the body of a lion and face of a virgin grafted on that of a lion, are 

a man. The artists of Egypt, however, images of the divinity, who was repre- 

commonly represented the sphynz with sented as an hermaphrodite. This ex- 

the body of a lion and the face of a young planation does not seem to me fortunate, 

woman. They were generally placed at It is under the sign of the lion and the 

the entrance of temples, to serve as a Virgin that the Nile swells, overflows its 

type of the enigmatic nature of the £- bai£s, and gives fertility to Egypt. The 

gyptian theology. Lurcher, sphynx was an hieroglyphic, which 

Facing the second pyramid on the taught the people the period of the most 
eastern side, is the enormous sphynx, the important event of the whole year. Sa- 
whole body of which is buned in the vary. Letter XIX. 
sand. The top of its back only is visible, *Larcher translates IvOvfuov, or ii)Ov- 
which is more than 100 feet long. It is futrrbv irouXaBai, in rdigionem, iu omen 
of one single stone, making part of the vertere. So Duker on Thucyd. vii. 18. 
it>ck on which the pyramicU are placed, and Portus Ion. Lex. voc. kvQitjumr, 
Its head rises about twenty-seven feet Schweighasuser sees no reason for alter- 
above the sand. The Arabs, inspired by ing the original meaning of the word, 
Mahomet with a horror for all representa- since the verb ivOv/u4|cdr0a( is known to 
tions of men or animals have disfigured signify the same as Xoyi^io^ai* 
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CLXXVI* Among the many mi^tiiflcent donations wMdi 
Amasis presented itk the most famous temples, he caused ft 
Colossus, lying with the face upwards, sevenly-fiTe feet in 
length, to be placed before the temple of Vulcan at Mem-^ 
phis: and on the same basis erected two statues of twenty 
feet each, made of Ethiopian stone, and standing on each 
side of the great statue. like this, another is seen in Sais, 
lying in the same posture, cut in stone, and of equal dimen^ 
sions. He likewise built the great temple of Isis in the city 
of Memphis, which well deserves to be visited. 

CLXXVII. Under Hie reign of Amasis, Egypt narticularly 
ftourished in all the conveniences derived from tne river to 
the country, or from the country to men, and contained twenty 
thousand inhabited cities*. lie established a law, command- 
ing that every Egyptian should annually declare before the 
governor of the province, by what means he maintained him* 
self; and if he omitted to do this, or did not shew that he 
lived by honest means, he should be punished with death* 
This law Solon** the Athenian brought from Egypt, and esta- 
blished it at Athens ; where it is inviolably observed, since it 
cannot be fomid fault with. 

CLXXVIII. Amasis, being partial to the Greeks, be- 
stowed many other favours on individuals ; and in particular 
to as many as came to Egypt^ he gave the city of rf aucratis 
to dwell m; and granted that those who would not settle 
there, but chose rather to attend their commerce by sea, 
might erect altars and temples to the Gods in certain places 
assigned to that end. The greatest, noblest, and most fre- 
quented of these temples is that which is generally known by 
the name of Hellenium, or the Grecian temple,' built at the 
common expence of the Ionian cities of Chios, Teos, Fhocasa, 



* '* This country," says Biodorus Si-' 
Cuius, (i. 31.) " was onc« the most 
" populous of the known world, and is 
" not now inferior to any. In ancient 
"times it had 18,000 e&nsidtrable 
*' towm and eitiet, as may be seen in 
"the sacred registers. In the time 
" of Ptolemy Lagus there were three 
" thousand which still remain. It once 
" had seven millions of inhabitants, and 
" now there are not less than three." 
Ancient i^ypt supplied food to eight 
millions of inhabitants, and to Italy and 
the neighbouring provinces likewise. At 
present the estimate is not one half. I 
do not think wiUi Herodotus and Fliny 
that this kinedom contained twenty thou- 
sand cities m the time of Amaas : but 
the astonishing ruins every where seen, 
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and in uninhabited places, prove that 
they must have been thrice as numerous 
astheyjare. Satary. 
^ " £ju8dem ntbis sanctisnmiikn con- 
silium Areopagus, quid quisque Athe- 
niensium ageret, aut quonam quasstn 
sustentaretur, diligentissime in quirere 
" solebat, ut homines honestatem, vita 
" rationem memorea reddendum esse 
" sequerentur." Valer. Maxim, ii. 9. 
sect. 3, 4. 

It appears that Draco establidied the' 
law, and that Solon softened it, by com- 
muting the punishment of death to that' 
of infamy, against all those who had 
thrice offended. Those who had offended 
five times were fined 100 drachms. 
Larcher, 
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9M CliuiolMiiK^ ; in e^imMtion mill tiie Dorian 1^^ 
9f lUiodes, Cmdiis, HaheemwsM* Pbisoiis t and iipe mty of 
Mit^tene wly pf tbe iEoli^nsi. So that iim temple belMgs 
t<^ tbese cities, and they ii^pp<Mt officers to pieside ovcor the 
ettipofjuBA*^: and aU ^ther comnidiHties that lay dam to it, 
dam a thung- which does not bekog to thenu Besides this, 
the people ^i£!gina hailt a temple to Jupiter at their oim 
diargfOv; the Samiuw one to JTnao^ and the MilesiaiiB another 
to'Apotto* 

CLXXIX. Tfaedty of ^Naaoratis was afidentiiy the only 
]^c0 of re^oBTt for mercb^ls in all Egypt"^: and if arinan put 
Wo miy otber .nv>uth of the Nile, he was 4)hlig^ to gwe^r ho 
amved un^iiog^y, and aft^ he had made that oath, to de^ 
part in the same ship by Ae first oppoFtmnity; and that if 
contrary winds shoidd proFont him from reaohing the port of 
Caoopiis, be wa« forced to unload his goods, and cany theia 
in boats round the Delta to Naucamtis. So great were the 
p^yilegesoftMoity. 

. CJiXXX. When the AdnphyctiiHiB agreed to pa^ three, 
hundred taints for rebuilding the temple of Belphi, which 
had been burnt by an unknown accident*, it fell upon the. 
IMpbiiUis to siipply a fourth part of the sum, who went about 
desiritig assistance of diyers cities, and brought home nO; 
smsiU pontrihutions from ^gypt. For they received a thou- 
saiMl, talents of alum^&om Amaisis, and twenty mines from 
the .Grecians who were fettled in his kiagdk>m. 

CLXJ^XI* Amaais made also an allismce of mutual amity 
and defence with the CyrensBans^ and resolving to* take a. 
wife, of that jcpuntry, either out of a desire of having a Gre* 
cian woman, or from a peculiar affection to that* people, he. 
married Ladice, the daughter, as some say, of Battus, otl^rs, 

^ STh^ proper name was Tuauchi, aa tbe same iealousv, which in the onpire 

we are innwrmed by AtheoAus, ^Deipn. of China Mmits the trade of Europe^ to 

vi. 3.) 'EfiTTopiov signifieis a ^^Laca of tbe port of Canton : and one cannot 

commef:€$f vpwrTontQ tw Iftwopiov does remarkinff fhow parallel the two c 

not signify a judge to preside over com- are in this respect. The Greeks w< 

merce in particular, out, jfudge of ths- permitted to have a commercial settle- 

place, Larcher* ' • ment at 'Naucratis, and they were al^ 

. ^ The position of Naucratis falls pre-t lowed places for the construction of tern- 

Cise^ at Salhadjai:, about 289 miles • pies for their religious rite^ Rtnnel, pu 

9bfxve Kosetta, at tb^ east ade of the 530. 

river, of within the Delta. M. Niebuhr * We are ignorant of the real cause of 

89^, voL i; p. 78. that there are indi- this conflagration. The Scholiast qi| 

cations of an . ancient and extensive citji Pindar (Py uu viiL ver. lOu) attributes it 

at that place; and that he, in conse- to the FisistratidA, i.e. to Hipparchus 

^ence, visited them. But he found and Hippias. See also book v. ch, 62, 

bttle to repay his curiosity ; he does not, Lareher* 

however, appear to have referred them ' The best alum came Crom ^Egypt ac« 

ODce to Naucratis. Qording to Pliny, Hist. Nat. zxxv* IS. 

I'erbaps the restriction originated in 
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oC Adrctt6iiausApUM>ii|^> a lUfd gort** pret^id site :ifa$/l^ 
dmvigh^ of Critobaltts, a perflM of distinotion kmong tbe 
CymifiQaiis. Wbenever be^ lay witfi her he fbutid hkaself 
afflicted with an imbeeiKty, wlSch was not the ease nith re- 
spect to o4her women ; upon the oontinuante of this, he said 
to ber, ** O woman^ you hare used charms against me^ and 
^' no •ontrivanioe will preTent your perishing by the most 
'' eruel death that any woman has imdergone." Ladice de- 
nied'the fact» and endeavtoured to pacify him: but when 
notiuog: would, prevail^ she sighed out a ntental prayer, to 
Venus ; and vowed, if Amasis should be enabled to -do the 

1>art of a husband that night, (which was the only remedy 
eft,) she would send a sta^e of the Goddess to be erected 
in Cyrene. No sooner had she made this vow, than Amasis 
found himself like other men, and continued to use Ladice 
as his wife with all possible tenderness and affection. On 
the other hand, Ladice performed her vow to the Goddess, 
for she caused a statue to be made, and sent it to Cyrene, 
which stands entire to .this day looking out. of the city of 
Cyrene **. And when Cambyses had conquered Egypt, and 
learnt who she was, he sent her back to Cyrene, without 
injury. 

CLXXXII. Amasb sent several consecrated donations 
to Greece. He presented a gilded statue of Minerva to 
Cyrene, with his own picture'; to lindus he gave two sta- 
tues of stone representing the same Goddess, together with 
a linen corselet^ well worth seeing ; and sent two images of 
himself carved in wood to the city of Samos ; where to this 



V larcher, with Wesseling, reads Bat- 
tiis» the son of Arcesilaus, who (b. iv. 
ch. 159.) was the ootemporaiyof Apties, 
and therefore of Amasis. 

h It seems very probable that this 
statue was placed in the city and looked 
out towards the country, which is the 
sense I have followed; but the text may 
signify that it was out oJf the dty and 
turned on its side. Lurcher. 

* The art of painting was probably 
known in Egypt in the first ages, but 
they do not seem to have succeeded 
better in this art, than in sculpture. 
Antiquity does not mention a^y painter 
or sculptor of Egypt who had acquired 
celebrity. Larcfir, 

They possessed the art of staining mar- 
ble ; ana t6 this day may be seen, amongst 
the ruins of superb edifices, marbles arti- 
ficially stained, so exquiately fresh in 
point of colour, that they seem recently 
dismissed from the hand of the artist. 

ffffrdiflm 



^The Egyptians were celebrated for 
weaving and embraidery : 

Hce tibi Mempfcttti tMtu dot tnuiura ; 

vieta ett 
Pectini NUiaeoJam Babylanis aeut. 

Martial. Epigr. lib. xiv. 150. 

Candida Sidowio perlueent peetarajilo. 
Quod NUottB acm percuuum pectine 

^erwn 
Solvi t 

' Lncan. Pharsah !• ver. 141. 

Mirentur hoc ignorantet in EgyptU 
quondam regis, quern Amasim vocant, tko" 
race, in RMdiortim insula ostendi in t«m- 
plo Minenw, CCCLXV filis singula fila 
constare: quod se expertum nuper prodi' 
dU Mueianus ter Consul, parvasque jam 
reliquias ^us nunc superesse hoe experien- 
tium it^furia, Plin. Hist. Nat. xix. 1. 

See also book iii. ch. 47. where He- 
rodotus describes a similar cois^l^t. 
Lareher. 
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dw they are seen stfaidioff in Hue great temple of Jiui6 be- 
hind the gates. Amasis made Ous donation to Samos, on 
account of the mutual obligations of hospitality, contracted, 
between him and Polycrates the son oi .£aces; and the 
other to lindus, without any engagement of that nature^ but 
because the daughters of Danaus^ are reported to have 
founded the temple of Minerva in that city, when they 
touched there in tiieir flight from the sons of Egjrptus : and 
these were the donations of Amasis. He was the first who 
conquered Cyprus, and constrained the Cyprians to pay him 
tribute. 

^ Stnbo (lib. xiv. p. 967.) says also Diodonis Siculus (v. 58.) attributes the 
tbat it was built by the daughters. But temple and statue to Panaus himself. 
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THALIA. 

Against tluB Amasis, Cambyses the son of Cyrus made 
an expedition with an anny» consisting of his own subjects, 
and the Grecian forces of the lonians and ^olians. The 
cause of the war was this. Cambyses sent a herald into 
Egypt to demand the daughter of Ainasis ; to which he was 
persuaded by an Egnn[>tian physician, who was dissatisfied 
widi Amasis because he had separated him from his wife and 
children, and had sent him, in preference to all the others, as 
a present to Persia, when Gyms hy a message desired Amasis 
to send him the best physician for the eyes^ that could be 
found in Egypt. The angry Egyptian incessantly endeavoured'^ 
to induce t!ambyses to m^e this demand, to the end that 
Amasis, if he should comply, might be mortified with the loss 
of his daughter, or irritate the ung of Persia by his refusaL 
Under these difficulties Amasis could not easily determine 
what resolution to take ; for he dreaded the Persian power ; 
and knew Cambyses demanded his dauffhter, not to make her 
his wife, but his concubine. At last ne resolved upon this 
expedi^it. His predecessor Apries had left an only^ daughter, 
im and beautiful, whose name was Nitetis^ This virgin Araar 



* At diseases in the eyes were veiy 
frequent in Egypt, it is probable that the 
bestphysiGianswouldbefoondthere. We 
may conclode firom ch. czxix. that £g]rp- 
tian physicians were considered superior 
toothen* 

^ Hm OQQftmction of the sentence is. 



Xivttv oifTbv tUriuv. 

^ There b in this passage a little diffi- 
culty. M. Wessding is reasonably as- 
tonished that Nitetis was still beautiful. 
She must have been more than forty 
years old, since Amasis put her father to 
death forty-four years before the Persian 
expedition into Egypt. Herodotus, it is 
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sis adorned with magnificent apparel, and sent her to Persia 
for his own daughter : not )ong after, when Cambyses saluted 
her as the daughter of Amasis, she said^ ** O king, yon are 
** ignorant that you have been deceived by Amasis, who sent 
« iShither with^aU these ornaments as ifhJ was giyingyoahk 
" daughter; whereas indeed I am the daughter of Apries his 
** master, whom he put to death, after he had revolted with 
** the rest of the Egyptians.*' These words and this incident 
induced Cambyses, in great anger, to march against Egypt. 
Thus the Persians report the matter. 

II. But the Egyptians claim a relation to Cambyses by 
blood, and pretend tiiat he was the son of this Nitetis^ ; and 
that Cyrus, not Cfunbyses, was the person who sent for the 
daughter of Amasi$. Nevertheless this account is not correct. 
For if any people of the world are well informed of the Pennan 
customs, me Egyptians certainly are; and therefore could 
neither be ignorant that a natural son is never admitted to be 
king of Persia, when a legitimate heir is alive; nor that 
Cambyses was the son of Cassandane daughter to Phamaspes 
of the race of Achsemenes, and not of an Egyptian woman. 
But they pervert (he truth, that they may pretend a relation 
to the family of Cyrus. 

III. Another story is also asserted which to me seems im- 
probable. They say, that a Persian lady being admitted to 
the presence of the king's women, and seeing the children of 
Cassandane beautiful and tall, very much admred and praised 
them { to whom Cassandane the wife of Cyrus replied, '' Though 

I am the mother of such children, Cyrus holds me in dis- 
honour, and prefers the Egyptian slave:*' this she said 
from anger towards Nitetis, upon which Cambyses, the eldest 
of her sons, said, *' Mother, when I am a man, I will on your 
** account turn all Egypt upside down :" that this discoivse 
of Cambyses, who had not then attained to more than ten 
years of age, struck all the women present with admiration ; 
and that he kept his revenge in memory till he grew up ; and 
when he was possessed of the kingdom, made an expedition 
into Egypt. 

rV. Another circumstance of the following nature occurred, 
which contributed to induce him to undertake this expedition. 
Among the auxiliaries of Amasi§ was a person named Faanes, 
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true, passes almost immediately from the 
defeat to the deadi of Apries, but it ap- 
pears very probable that several years 
passed between those two events. We 
may suppose that Apries lived twenty 
years after he was dethroned, in that 
case Nitetis might not have been more 
than twen^-two. Lareher, 



Jablonski (Pantheon iEgypt. parti, p. 
55, &c.) has rightly observed, that the 
names of Nitetis, Nitocris, and the like, 
are derived from Neith, the Egyptian 
Minerva. 

^ This is the opinion of Dinon, L}rn- 
ceas, and Polyenus in his Stragmat* viii. 
29. Lareher, 
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a native of* HaUcanunsoSy a man of considefraUe jmidence, 
aid a brave warrior. This man, dissatisfied with Amasis, on 
I know not what occasion, departed by sea from Egjpt, with a 
^esig^ to confer with Cambyses. But Amasb, who Knew him 
to be a man of no small conseqnence among the auxiliaries, 
and very accurately acquainted with the Egyptian affairs, re- 
solved to pursue bun with all diligence : and to that end sent 
one of the most trusty among his eunuchs with a trireme, who 
surprised him in Lycia , but did not bring him back to Egypt, 
because Phanes overreached him by artifice. For he intoxi- 
cated his guard, and by that means escaping into Persia arrived 
at the time when Cambyses was preparing all things for his 
expedition to Egypt, and much perplexed how he should pass 
the deserts that were destitute of water. He discovered 
many important affairs of Amasis to the king of Persia, and 
advised him to desire the king of Arabia by a message to 
grant him a safe passage through his territories. 

y. By this way alone is a passage opened into Egypt. For 
whatever is situate between Phoenicia and the borders of Ca- 
dytis*, belongs to the Syrians of Palestine, but from the city 
Cadytis, which in my opinion is little inferior to Sardis, all 
the trading places on the coast to the city of Jenysus belong 
to the Arabian king. And the whole tract of land that lies 
extended from Jenysus, as far as the lake Serbonis, near 
which mount Casius stretches to the sea, is again a Syrian 
territory. But from the lake of Serbonis ^ in which Tjrphon is 
reported to have concealed himself^, the country belongs to 
Egypt. And all that space which lies between the city of Je- 
nysus^, mount Casius, and the lake, being no less than three 
days' march, is utterly destitute of water. 

VL But in this place I shall mention a thing which has 
not been observed by many who have passed by sea into 
Egypt. Twice every year earthem vessels, filled with wine, 
are carried to Egypt from every part of Greece, and also 
from Phoenicia, and yet you cannot see afterwards a single 
one, if I may so say, of these wine jars. But some one may 
ask, ** where then I pray are these used V This I will also 
relate. The governor of every province is obliged to collect 
all those vessels that he can find within his jurisdiction, and 



* See oote on ch. 159. book u. 

' Jenysus was an Arabian town, on 
this side the lake Serbonis with regard to 
Syria, and on the farther side with re- 
gard to Egypt. This Rennel (p. 259.) 
identifies with the Khan, or caravanserai, 
of Zones. 

t This appean to have been a kind of 
inland Syitis. Diodoms describes its 



borders *as bang formed of a very dan- 
gerous kind of quicksand, (lib. i. 3J) and 
says (lib. xvi. 9.) that Artaxerxes Mem- 
non lost part of his army there, in his 
march into £gypt, about B. C. 350. M. 
Maillet p. 103, supposes it to be quite 
filled up. Rennd, p. 647. 

** See ApoUonius Rhodius, ii. 1215« 
and the ancient commentaries. 
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semi them to Midinplds ; where they are filled inik waters 
and then oonvejed to those arid pairts of Syria. So that all 
die eartheni yessels which are brought and landed in Egypt, 
are continually added to those already in Syria. 

VII. In this manner the Persians, as soon as they became 
masters of Egypt, facilitated the passage into that country, by 
supplying it with water in the above mentioned manner. 
But, as before this expedition, water was not thus prepared in 
those parts, Cambyses by the advice of Phanes the Halicar- ^ 
nassian, sent ambassadors to solicit the king of Arabia to per- ni 
mit him to pass in safety; and upon mutual assurances of 
amity obtained his request. 

. J VlII. The Arabians are most religious in observing^ the 
engagements they make ; which are attended with these ce- 
remonies. When they enter into mutual obligations, a third 
person, standing between the parties, makes an incision with 
a sharp stone, in the palm of the hand, under the longest fingers, 
of both the contractors ; and taking, some of the nap from the 
garment of each, dips it in the blood, and anoints seven stones 
brought thither to that end, invoking at the same time Bac- 
chus and Urania. After this invocation, the person who has 
made the engagement pledges his friends to the stranger, or 
the citizen if the contract be made with a citizen, the friends 
also profess themselves bound in justice to observe the treaty. 
They acknowledge no other Gods than Bacchus and Urania, 
whom they call by the names of UrotaP and Alilat. They 
shave their temples, and cut their hair to a circular form ; in 
the same manner, they say, as Bacchus shaved himself. 

IX. The Arabian, after the conclusion of this treaty with 
the ambassadors of Cambyses, caused a great number of ca- 
mels' skins to be filled with water, and loaded on all his living 
camels : which being done, he drove them to the arid deserts, 
and there expected the arrival of Cambyses with his army. 
Tins account seems to me the most credible "^ : yet I must not 



' The water of the Nile never becomes 
impurej whether reserved at home, or 
carried abroad. On board the vessels 
which pass from Egypt to Italy, the wa- 
ter, .which remains at the end of the 
voyage, is good ; whilst that which they 
happen to take in by the way, corrupts. 
The E^rptians are the only people we 
know who preserve this water m lars, as 
others do wine. They keep it tnree or 
four years, and sometimes longer, and 
the age of this water is with them an in- 
crease of its value, as the age of wine 
elsewhere. Aristidis Orat. i£gyptiac, 
fd. 96. 

Savaiy, Letter XUV, bean testimony 



to the excelleBce of the waters of the 
Nile. Our mariners say much the same 
thing of the water of the Thames. 

^ For the force of the phrase Z/ioul 
roMTi fM^Kurra, see Matth. Greek (mm* 
sect. 289. 

1 Urotal, according to Scaliger and 
Selden, signifies the sun and the liffht. 
Alilat, the new-moon, she was also ca&ed 
Alitta. Herod, i. 131. Lareh^* 

1 Perhaps the truth might have been, 
that water was conducted through pipes 
into reservoirs, either from small runmng 
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springs, whose waters were ordinarily 

absorbed by the sands of ibe deseit)' 

(which is the case in many plaices;) '^ 
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omit to neBtien a&otfier expedient, (tlKmgli less pv9bable») 
beeause it is affirmed likewise. There is a large river in Aral^ 
called <7orys, which discharges itself into the Red sea. And 
they say that the king of Arabia, by sewing together the hides 
of oxen and other animals, made a canal from this river to the 
deserts, and conveyed the water thither by that means into 
large reservoirs, which he had caused to be made, where they 
might preserve the water. But that, because the way between 
the river and this dry country was no less than twelve days* 
journey, he contrived to convey the water by three sev^iral 
canals into three different places. - ' » ,> 

X. Psammenitus the son of Amasis 1^ encamped wiCh his 
army at the Pelusian mouth of the Nile, in expectation of 
Cambyses ; for Cambyses did not find Amasis alive when he 
marched to Erypt; but Amasis died after a reiirn of forty- 
four years, d^g which no great calamity had happened. 
His l^dy was embalmed, and buried in the sepulchi^ which 
he had built for himself in ike temple. During the reign of 
Psammenitus a most remarkable prodigy was seen in Egypt* 
Showers of rain fell at Thebes ; which the Thebans say, had 
never happened before,, nor since, even to this day. For no 
rain ever falls in the upper regions of Egypt '^ ; but at that 
time they had rain, in distinct drops. 

XI. The Persian army having marched through the un- 
watered country, and encamped near the Egyptians, as if with 
a design of engs^ing; the Greeks and Carians, who were 
auxiliaries to the E^ptians, in order to shew their detesta^ 
tion of Phanes, for introducing a foreign enemy into Egypt, 
adopted this expedient ; they brought his sons, who had l>een 
left behind in Egypt, into the camp, and having placed a 
bowl between the two armies, kiOed them one by one over 
the bowly in sight of their father. Then they poured water 
and wine into the blood ; and, after all the auxiliaries had 
tasted^ of this mixture, they beg^n the attack. The battle 
was obstinately fought, and great numbers fell on both sides, 
but at last the Egyptians were put to flight* 

XII. On this spot of ground I saw a very surprising thing, 
which the people of the country informed me of. For as the 
bones of those who were killed in that fight are scattered 



from draw-weUs, It a]^ean morally im- 
possible to liave suppfied a Penian army, 
and its foUewerSf and beasts of burthen, 
with water, by means of skxiu, during the 
whole march. Arabia could scarcely 
have suppUed skins. The caravans at 
the present day carry their water on ca- 
mels, in skina of camels. 12«nn0/, p. 257. 
■ See note on ch. 13. book ii. Violent 
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rains frequently fall in Lower E!gypt, and 
in Upper £gypt it sometimes rains a little. 
Aristid. Orat. iEgypt. p. 92. 

^ The blood of an human victim, mix** 
ed wi^ wine, was often used in the 
solemn forms of execration among the 
ancients. Catiline made use of this 
form to bind his adherents. Sce^Sallust. 
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about separately ; Aoie of Hm PeniMB Ivieg in eae plMe, 
and tkoae of the EgjrpliasB ia aootber ; I Immd tlie sk^b ai 
tte Peniiutis so we&» that one miglit break them if he visAied 
with a single pebble ; whereas those of the E^^tians w«re 
so hard, that you could soaicely penetrate tfa^n witii a hatg^. 
stole. They told hte, and I assented to their experienoe^ 
that this differeuee is owing to tiie Egyptian custom id 
shftving the heads^ of their children early ; by which means 
the b(me is. rendered thicker and stronger, through the heat 
ttf . the sun, and the head preserved from baldsBiess : and in* 
deed we see fewer persons bald in Egypt than in any oth«r 
«QUtttry; This, therefore, is the cause that the Egyptian 
skulls are so haied; but the heads of the Pernans are softened 
by a contrary custom. For from tbek infancy they sere accus- 
tomed to the shade, and wear tiaras. And I observed tha 
same thing at Papremb, in those who were defeated wiib 
Acha^menes'i the son of Darius, by laerus' the Lybian. 
. XIII. The Egyptians, after they had bst the battle, ied 
aftray in complete disorder. When they had. shut themselves 
ap in Memphis^ Cambyses sent a Persian herald tfaitfaer m a 
ship of Mitylene to exhort them to. surrender. But when tb^ 
saw the vessel entering the port of Memphis, they ruAed in 
great numbers out of the. walls, destroyed the ship, tore ike 
men m pieces', and carried their manirled limbs inio the city. 
Upon iL the Epyptia«s were be8i;^d„and after some tiJe 
Ibreed to submit ^ The: neighbouring Lybians, fearii^ what 
had befallen Eg^t, gave themselves up without a blow, and 
they botk iinnMsed a tribute on themselves, and sent divas 
pnesents to Cfambyses. The CyrenBeans and Baroseans being 



' P The same cuttom still subsists. I 
baye seen evezy where the children of 
the common people, whether running in 
the fields, assembled round the villages, 
or swimmii^, with their heads shaved 
and bare. Let us but imagine the hard- 
ness a skull must acquire thus exposed 
to the scorching Sun, and we shaft not 
be astoniaiied at the remark of Herodo- 
tus. Samry, Letter XXIV. 

4 Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
say that it was Achsmenes, the brother 
of Xerxes and uncle of Artaxerxes, the 
tame who before had. the government of 
Egypt in the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes, that had the oonduct of thia 
war ; but herein they were deceived by 
the similitude of names ;, for it aj^ars 
from Cteaias, that he was the son of 
Hamestris, wiiom Artaxerxes sent with 
his army iato Egypt. Pfidum*t: C^iif* 
meetiont. 



>* Tliis Inarus.was the son of Psamme» 
tichuSf (Herodot. vii. 7.) and might pro- 
bably be of the royal family of Egypt, 
but certainly could not be the son of 
that Psammetichus who. was king ; for 
he died B.C. 617. Inarus killed Adue* 
menes B.C. 458. Thucydides mentions 
the same Inarus, i. 104. Herodotus 
merely, calls him loarus the Lybian, but 
he usually designates kings in that man^ 
ner ; and also Tnucydides (^. citat.) so 
styles him. Larcher, 

* They were two hundred in number, 
as appears from the next chapter, wher^. 
we find ten Egyptians put to death foe 
every one that thus penshed, and that 
two thousand Egyptians were deprived 
of life. Lareher, 

' The second aorist of the verb 'urrtifUt 
and of ita compounds, as also the perfect 
and. future middle, ase used passively. 
Lmneiur zadSdmmgh* 
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wider the same apprehensiQiis, smrendeied Ukewne ag Ae 
Lybianft had done. Gambyaes very fovoarably reddhred the 
presents of the Lybians ; but was highly displeased at those 
of the CyreiMBaiiSy as I conjecture, because they yrere incon- 
siderable. For they sent no more than fire hundred mines of 
mlyer, which he took, and dispersed them with his own hand 
among* the soldiers. 

XIV. On the tenth day afier the taking of Memphis^ 
Cambysesy to try the ma^animity of Psammemtus, who had 
reigned only six months, ordered him to be ignominiously 
msHde to sit down in the suburbs of the city, accompanied by 
other E^^tians; and at the same time ordermg his daughter 
to be (Pressed in the habit of a slave, and furnished with a 
pitcher, commanded her, with other YvrgmB of the principal 
families in Egjrpt clothed in the same manner, to bring water 
from the river. As the virgins, with loud lamemtatiott and 
weepings came up to ibeir parents, all the other parents au- 
«wered them with wailing and weeping, when diey behdd 
their chiklren m to wretched a condition. But Psammenkus 
alone, who saw and heard no less tiian they, only turned his eyes 
towards the ground* These virgins having passed by with 
watw, Cambyses in the next place sent the son of PiMuume- 
nitus thither also, attended by two thousand Eg^tians oi 
like age, all with halters about their necks, and a curb in tfe 
mouth, to suffer deatii in satisfaction for the lives of those 
MityleneBans who perished with their diip. For the king's 
judges had determined that ten of die principal Eg3rptians 
should be sacrificed for every one of those men« Yet when 
Psammenitus perc^ved them passing, and knew that his son 
was going to die, he did no more than he ha^ done at the 
sight of fass daughter ; though all the rest of die Egy|>tians 
about him made loud lamentations. When Aey had passed 
by, it happened that one of those who formerly had shared 
his table, a man somewhat advanced in years, plundered of 
all, and possessing no more than a mendicant, while begging 
alms of the army, passed by Psammenitus and the other 
Egyptians that were seated in the suburbs; Psammenitus, 
when he saw him, wept bitterly, and calling him by his name, 
struck himself upon the head. All these things being re- 
ported to Cambyses, by persons who were placed about Psam- 
menitus to observe his actions, he was struck with wonder, 
and sent a message to him in these words : *' Psammenitus, 
'* thy master Cambyses is desirous to know why, after thou 
** hadst seen thy daughter so ignominiously treated, and thy 
** son led to execution, without any exclamation or weeping, 
'' thou shouldest be so hij^hly concerned for a poor man no 
'* way related to thee^ as he i9 informed." To this question 
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Auuwneiiitiis returned the fcrilowing answer: ''Son otCjnm, 
** the calamities of my family are too great to leave me the 
** power of weeping; but ue misfortunes of a companion, 
*' who, at the commencement of his old age"» has fallen from 
*' abundance and prosperity into poverty, may be fitly la- 
** mented with tears." His answer being brought to Cam- 
bvses^ it is reported that be approved of it; and the 
Egyptians say, that not only Croesus, who accompanied 
him in this expedition, and all the Persians that were pre- 
sent, could not refrain from tears, but that Cambyses himself 
touched with remorse, sent immediate orders to preserve his 
son out of those who were to perish, and to bring the father 
from the suburbs into his presence. 

XV. Those who were sent for the purpose found the son 
already dead, having been the first that suffered, but con- 
ducted Fsammenitus to Cambyses, with whom he afterwards 
lived, without experiencing any manner of violence. And if 
he had not been suspected^ of attempting some innovation, he 
m^ht probably have been entrusted with the administration 
of Egypt. For the Persians are accustomed to pay so great 
lespect to the sons of kings, that even if they have revolted, 
they nevertheless bestow the government upon their children; 
and it may be proved, that they usually do this, from many 
other examples, and adso by those of Thannyras the son of 
Inarus the Lybian, who was invested with his father's govern- 
ment ; and of Pausiris the son of Amyrtaeus, who met with 
the same fortune ; though greater disasters never fell upon 
the Persians, than by Vie means of those two kings. But 
Psammenitus designing to raise new disturbances, received 
his reward, for he was detected in soliciting the Egyptians to 
rebel, and when this became known to Cambyses he was com- 
pelled to drink the blood of a bull, and died immediately*. 

"TheexpressioQl^rcviipaof o^^^may tiniffrriBn from dirtorcw, so that the 
equally signify at the commeBcement phrase becomes the same as c( Mi) im- 
or at the extremity of old age, because mtifBti TroXwptiyn, So also Thucyd. 
both those who go out and those come i. 10. and xzi. 101. 
in, arrive at the threshold of the house. ■ ^yp^> ^^^ ^^^ conquest of Cam- 
In the Iliad, xxiv* ver. 486, it b used in the byses, passed under the dominion of the 
latter sense. In Odyssey xv. ver. 346, in I'ersians. The Greeks afterwards sub- 
the former. I am inclined to the former, dued tt» and then the Romans. The 
in the present passage, because airi|Xi(, Arabians took it from the Romans, and 
which IS used a little before, signifies a after having passed successively into the 
man who has ended the virile age, and bands of the Saracens, and the Mame- 
entered upon old age. Larehgr, lukes, it acknowled^ the power of the 

* Herodotus seems to have used a Grand Signior, and is governed by Beys, 

participle with a»c> instead of a finite £zekiel predicted this in these terms: 

verb, or an infinitive mood ; so that ravra " Thus saith the Lord Gon ; I will also ^ 

itC AvBPttxBkpra has the same force as " destroy the idols, and I will cause 

raura itQ ^ircyci^^* ^ ^^ ^^ ^h " <A«»r uiages to cease out of Noph ; 

79. Sehwetgh, " and there shall be no more a pnnce 

r Schweigluraser derives the word "of the land of Egypt; and 1 will 
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XVI. From Memphis Gambyses went to the citj of Sais/c 
with a design to do what he did effect ; and to that end going 
into the palace of Amasis, he presently commanded his body 
to be taken out of the sepulchre ; which being done, he gave 
farther orders to whip him, to pull off his hair, to prick him 
with pointed instruments, and to abuse the corpse with all 
manner of indignity. But after they had tired themselves with 
this employment, (for the dead body, since it was embalmed, 
resisted their efforts and did not at all fall in pieces,) Cam- 
byses commanded the body to be burnt : which was an action 
of impiety, because the Persians venerate fire as a divinity*; 
and to bum a dead body is not permitted in either nation. 
For the Persians say it is a vidiation of religion to offer to a 
God the dead body of a man ; and the Egyptians hold that 
fire is a savage animal, which devours £jl that comes within 
his reach, and after he has glutted himself with food, expires 
with the things he has consumed ; for it is their law, by no 
means to give the bodies of dead men to wild beasts, and 
for that reason they embalm them, lest they should be eaten 
by worms. So that Cambyses commanded a thing altogether 
repugnant to the manners of both nations. But the Egyp- 
tians pretend this was not the body of Amasis, but of another 
Egyptian, of the same stature, whom the Persians, mistaking 
him for Amasis, treated so opprobriously. For they say, that 
Amasis being admonished by the oracle of what should hap- 
pen to him ^ter death, in order to prevent that which threat- 
ened him, buried the body of the man who was scourged 
near the door of his sepulchre^, and commanding his son to 
deposit his own in the remotest part of the same monument ; 
though I am of opinicm that these pretended commands of 
Amasis, touching his own funeral, and this Egyptian, were 
never given, but that the Egyptians vainly boast of them. 
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" put a fear in the land of Egypt," 
c. XXX. 13. This prophecy has been lite- 
rally fulfilled. 

llie twelfth verse, " and I will sell 
'* the land into the hand of the wicked," 
appears to me to allude to the Beys, 
under whose government Egypt groans. 

llie fifteenth verse, "and I will cut 
" off the multitude of No," appears to 
me to allude to the great dimmution of 
the people by the conquests of the Baby- 
lonians and Persians, and it has never 
recovered its population. Lurcher. 
■ See also note on ch. 177. b. ii. 

* This expression must not be under- 
stood in too rigorous a sense. Fire was 
certainly regaraed by the Persians as 
something sacred, and perhaps they 



might pay it some kind of worship, which 
in Its origin referred only to the deity, 
of which it was an emblem. But this 
nation did not believe fire to be a deity, 
otherwise how would they have dared to 
extinguish it, all over Persia, on the 
death of th • sovereign. When the king 
of Persia joined in any procession, fire 
was carried before them, (Xenoph. Cy- 
rop. viii. 3, 12.) This custom was bor- 
rowed from the Persians by the Roman 
Emperors, when they became masters of 
Asia; and was also practised by the 
magistrates in the provinces: this is 
what Horace alludes to Sat. 1. i. v. 36. 

PriBtextam et latum clavum, prurueque 
batillum, Larcher. 

^ See book ii. ch. 169. 
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XVIZ. After tkis, Cambjrses resolved to a&derti&e three 
seTeral expedhioiu; one against the Carthi^niass, another 
against tiie Ammonians, and a third against the Macrobian 
Ethiopians', who inhabit that p«rt of LyUa which lies upon 
the South sea. He designed to send against the Carthagi- 
niaos a naval armament, and against the Ammonians a de- 
tachment of his land forces. But before he would make ww 
against the Ethiopians, he determined to send some persons into 
the country, who under pretence of carrying presents to thek 
king, might see whether the table of the sun*^, which was said 
to he among the Ethiopians, did really exist, and might alsb 
explore other things. 

XVIII. They say this table of the sun is a certain meadow 
in the suburbs, fuimshed with the cooked flesh of all sorts of 
four-footed animals, which being regularly carried there by 
the magistrates of the city in die night, serve to feast all 
comers in the morning. Hie inhabitants say that the eartti 
of itself daily produces these things ; and this is their account 
of the table of the san. 

XIX. Cambyses, in pursuance of his resolution tou<^ung 
the spies, sent to Elephantine for such persons among the 
Ichthyophagi®, as understood the Ethiopian language; and 
in the mean time commanded all his naval forces to sail to- 
wards Carthage. But the Phoenicians alleging they were 
bound by the most sacred dbHgations to the Carthaginians, and 
that they should act impiously if they made war against their 
own children ^ refused to execute the orders of Cambyses. 
And the rest not being fit for such an enterprise, the Car- 
thaginians thus escaped the slavery which threatened them 
from the Persians. For Cambyses did not think it conve- 
nient to compel the Phoenicians to obey, because they had 
voluntarily submitted to him, and the whole of his navy de- 
pended upon them ; the Cyprians had done the same, and 
were likewise employed against the Egyptians. 

XX. When the Ichthyophagi arrived from Elephantine, 
" Cambyses sent thenx away to Ethiopia, (having instructell 



c The epithet Macrobian is given them 
by Herodotus on account of their longev- 
ity. In this Mr. Bruce is deceived, and 
also in supposing that they are the 
same as the Shangallas. Rennel con- 
cludes with reason that they are the 
Abyssinians. See his Geographical Sys- 
tem, &c. p. 229. Larcher. 

^ This table was called the table of 
the sun, because it was common to all 
the Ethiopians, as the sun gives its light 
for all mankind. 

e Strabo (zvi. p. 1113.) says, that 



the Ichthyophagi are on the right as you 
sail from Heroopolis to Ptolemais £pi- 
theras. They were neither Ethiopians 
nor Egyptians, but spoke both languages. 
There were some ot them in the island 
of Elephantine, and of these Herodotus 
here speaks. We are iniorant of their 
real' name ; Herodotus culs them Ichthy- 
ophagi from their feeding on fish. Lar^ 
cner, 

^See also the appeal of Themistodes 
to the lonians, b. viii. ch. 22. 
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Aem idnt to say,) with presents, consur&iff of a purple 
▼est, a necklace, bracelets of gold, an alabaster < box of 
nch oiatnient, and a cask of palm leine. These Ethiopians 
ave-- reported to surpass all otiier men in beauly and large 
proportion, of body; and to have customs also, which are 
different from those of other nations, (and one of the fci* 
bwing kind, with regard to the supreme authority,) for 
they confer the royal dignity upon tiie man who is of 
the largest sfee^ and of strength proportionable^ to his per- 
son. 

XXI. After the aniral of the lehthyophagi among this 
people, when they made their presents to the king, they ad- 
dressed themselres to him in these words: ** Cambyses king 

of the Persians, being desirouS' to enter into mutual ei^ 
gagements of friendship and hospitality with thee, has given 
** us commission to treat of this affair, and sent diese pre^ 
** sents, whidi are such $is he himself is most delighted with^^ 
To which the Ethiopian, not being ignorant that they were: 
spies, returned this answer: «' It was not from any considerar' 
" tion of my friendship that the king of Persia sent you to mi^ 
with these presents ; neither have you spoken the truft ;: 
but are come as spies to my kingdom. If Cambyses were 
a just man,, he would desire no more than his own ; and not 
** endeavour to reduce a people under servitude who have 
'** never done him any injury. However, give him this bow 
'^ from me, and let him know that the kiuff of Ethiopia advises: 
" the kins: of Persia to make war aeainst the Macrobian Ethio- 
» pian>r^ more numeroos foi^wfae. the Persians shaU 
** be able thus easily to draw so strong a bow ; and in the 
*^ mean time to thank the Gods, that they never inspired the 
*f' Ethiopians, with a desire of extendii^ their dominion be- 
** yond their own comitry." 

XXII. When he had said this, he loosened the string, and 
deUvered the bow to the ambassadors. Then taking up the 
purple gai^nent', he asked what it was, and how made ; and 
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s Naturalists make a distinction be- 
tween alabaster and alabastrites, it was 
of tbia last that boxes for ointment, &c. 
were made, which was hard and capable 
of being polished; the alabaster was 
■oft. LMreher, 

We find mention of these boxes in 
Matthew, ch. zxvi. ver. 7. and Mark, 
ch. xiv. ver. 3. 

^ Ctmdere easptrunt urheUt areanque 

loean 
Prtttidium Regis ip$i tibi, ptrfugmni' 

que: 



Et pecudet, et agroi divisere, atque de^ 

dere 
Pro FacU et{ftaque, et rtntet, Inge^ 

niofue.; 
Nam Fades tnuUutn valuit, viretqus 

vigtbant. Lacretius, v; 1107. 

* Naturalists are not decided on the 
kind of shellfish that yielded thb cele- 
brSited dye. There are found at Peni 
ceitain snails which produce it ; and it 
is very probable tiiat it is the same ani- 
mal ;. see on this subject the History of 
the European Establishments and Com- 
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after they had informed him touching the colour, and maniier 
of the tincture, ** The men,** said he, " are deceitful, and so 
** is the clothing they wear.*" In the next place he questioned 
them concerning the necklace and bracelets ; and when they 
had explained to him the nature of those ornaments, the king, 
supposing them to be fetters, laughed, and told them that 
chains of a far greater strength were to be found in Ethiopia. 
Of the ointment he gaye the same judgment as of the purple 
garments. But when he came to the wine, and inquired con- 
cerning the way it was made, he was very much delighted 
with the draught, and desired to know what proyisions were 
used at the king of Persia's table, and to what age the longest 
life of a Persian might reach. The ambassadors answered, 
that the food of the king of Persia was bread, taking occa- 
sion from that demand to descnbe the nature of wheat ; and 
that the longest period of the life of a Persian was about four- 
score years. The Ethiopian king replied, that he was not at 
all surprised, if men who eat nothing but dung, did not attain 
to a longer life; and was persuaded they could not arrive 
even to that age, unless they mixed it with this drink, (mean- 
ing the wine,) acknowledging the Persians to have the ad- 
vantage of the Ethiopians in that particular. 

XXIII. Then the Icfathyophagi inquiring in their turn 
concerning the life and diet of the Ethiopians, the king said, 
that they usually attained to a hundred and twenty years, 
and some to a greater age ; that they fed upon cooked flesh*", 
and used milk for their drink. But seeing the spies astonish- 
ed at the mention of so great a number of years, he brought 
them to a fountain, which rendered the bodies of men smooth, 
if they washed with the water of it, as if it had been a foun- 
tain of oil, and that an odour arose from it like that of violets. 
The water of this fountain, as the spies said, is too light ~to 
bear either wood^ or other substance lighter than wood ; but 
every thing presently sinks to the bottom. This water, if in- 
deed they have any such, from being on every occasion used 
by the inhabitants, might be the cause of their longevity. 
From this fountain the king conducted them to see the pri- 
sons, where the prisoners are fettered with chains of gold ; 
for among these Ethiopians the most rare and valuable of all 
metals is brass. The next thing they viewed was the place 
which is called the table of the sun. 

merce in the two Indies, torn. iii. p. ancient history of this country. 

243. * Boerhave (Element. Chemica, torn. 

^ Mr. Bruce (Vol. i. book ii. p. 452.) i. p. 550.) supposes that the wood was 

fays that they eat raw flesh dried in the heavier than our wood, and the water 

sun, (and agun 453.) He seems to have lighter than ours, 
been very inaccurate in what regaids the 
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XXIV. Altar tins, Hmj saw ktt of all the aepnlcliref » 
wluoh are said to be made of crystal m the mamier following. 
When they have dried the body after the Egyptian £»hioB, 
or some other way, they lay on a covering of white plaister, 
which they paint with coIoqib as near as possible to the like- 
ness of me person deceased, then they enclose the body 
within a hoUow column of crystal ""^ which they dig up in great 
fdnindance, and is easy to work. The dead are plainly seen 
through these traniq>areiit {passes ; emitting no ill scent, nor 
any thing else that is disagreeiU>le, and both the column ° and 
Ihe body may be seen in every part. They are kept a whde 
year in the houses of their nearest relations ; and during that 
time are hcmonittd with sacrifices, and the first fruits of all 
typings; after which they are carried out, and placed upright 
round the parts adjoining to the city, 

XXV. The spies having seen every thing, returned to 
Cambyses ; and after they had acquainted him with all that 
had passed, he feU into a violent, passion* and ordered his 
army to march immediately against the Ethiopians^ without 
making any provision for their subsistence, or once consider* 
ing that he was going to make an expedition to the re0M>test 
parts of the world ; but as soon as be had heard the r^>ort of 
his messengers, like one, who was mad and deprived d his 
senses, he began to move with the whole body .of his Iimd 
forces; commanding only the Greeks to stay behind with 
timr sliips. When he arrived at Thebes, he selected about 
fifty thousand men, ordering them to enslave the Ammonians, 
and to bum the oracle of Jupiter Ammon» whibt he with the 
rest of his army should march against the Ethiopians. But 
before the army had passed over a fifth part of the way^, all 
the provisions P that they had failed them, and afterwards the 
beasts of burden were eaten and failed : and if upon the first 
information of this want, Cambyses had conquered his deter- 
mination, and after the fault which he had committed at the 
beginning, had led back his army, he had given some proof of 
his wisdom. But without reasoning with himself, he obsti* 



» According to Liidolf (Hist. Ethiop. 
i. 7.) in some places in Ethiopia a great 
quantity of fossil salt is found, which is 
tcansparent and becomes hard» when ex* 
poBeJ to the air; this is probably what 
was taken for glass. Weitelingm 

» Heradotos says, the column has 
every part conspicuous* as the body it- 
self. Tne Egyptian mummies could only 
be seen in nont, the back was covered 
by a box or coffin; the Ethiopian body 
could be seen all round, for the column 
of glass was traospaient and there was 
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no wall behind it. Sehweigh^uier. 

• We must suppose that it never got 
through the desert of Selima ; that is, on a 
supposition that Thebes was the place of 
outset, and Stnnar the entrance uto the 
country of the Macrobians. UeoMd, p. 
262. 

P llie Greek is ^trluv l^Sfuva, This 
expression is very common in Herodotus. 
So hock i. 120. rd rdy ^vuparmv ij(6- 
luva, drmm. So tlao v. 44, and viii. 
142. , • 
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nately confiinied ius mareh. The soldiers fed upon heibs, so 
long as they found any in their way; bat when they arrived in 
the sandy deserts, some of them were goilty of a hiNTid ac- 
tion; for they cast lots among themselves, and eat every tenth 
man ; which Cambyses hearing, and fearing they would con- 
tinue to devour one another^, he desisted from bi^ enterprize. 
against the Ethiopians, and retreated to Thel>es, after he had 
lost a great part from his army. From Thebes he went doinm 
to Memphis ; where, at his arrival, he dismissed the Greeks, 
with leave to retire in their ships to their own country ; and 
thus ended this expedition ^f Cambyses against the Ethio- 
pians. 

XXVI. As for that part of 4he army which he sent against 
the Ammonians, they marched from Thebes, and by the help 
of their guides it is certain they arrived at the city Oasis % in- 
habited by Samians, who are reported te be. descended from 
the Eschnonian tribe, and situate seven ^days' march from 
Thebes, through the sands. This counti^ in the Greek lan^ 
g^age is called the Fortunate Island, and it is said, that the 
army arrived in this place. But what was their fate afterwards, 
is related by none, except the Ammonians, or those who have 
conversed with ikem, for they never jpeached the Ammonians, 
nor returned back. The Ammonians say, they matched from 
Oasis, and after they had -passed one-half of ^e sands which 
lie in the way from that city, a strong and impetuous wind 
began to blow from the south at the time of their dinner, and 
raised the sands to such a degree, that the whole army was 
buried alive % and that in this manner they disappeared. 



4 Seneca (de Ir& iii. 20.) informs us, 
that the table of Cambyses was notwith- 
standing supplied with the same deli- 
cacy aira profusion as before. 
^ ' The Oasis are irutUated, fertile tpots 
like iilands^ in the midst of an expanse 
of desert. They are aptly compared to 
islands in a sm of <aful, out diey surpass 
those of the ocean* in that ihey are 
almost universally fruitfuli whilst the 
others are commonly naked and barren ; 
the former, probably, owing their very 
growth and existence to that principle, 
which fertilizes them, vis. fountains of 
water springing up in the desert; while 
the latter are either the mint of ancient 
lands, the production of volcanoes, or 
an accumulation of marine substances. 
Thomson thus poetically styles them. 



-" the tufted isles 



"That verdant rise amid the Lybian 
world*'* . Suffuner, 912. 

It may be satisfacUvily made out (we 



tnist) that the most consistent deKrip- 
tions* ancient and modern* agree in fix- 
in? fhrte Oasis, two of which properly 
bdon? to Egypt, and the third to Lybia. 
Herodotus wapean to have known but 
one. He describes the greater Oasis 
under the name of 0am as appropriate to 
it 4 not having, we may suppose, heard 
of its appHcation generally, to the islands 
of the cfesert. But he nevertheless de- 
scribes those of Ammon, Angela, the 
Garamentes, &c. though not under the 
name of Oans. The greater Oasis b the 
same as the Al Wan of the modems. 
JRenneZ, p.'545, &c. 

For an accurate account of the Oans, 
see his work, sections- 20, 21. 

■ It is unquestionable that the route 
from Thebes to Ammon must have lain 
through the greater Oasis; but the pro- 
ner and safe route would have been from 
Memphis; from whence also it was 
about one-third nearer than from Thebes. 

M. Savary and M. Poneet have both 
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XXVII. When Cambyaes was retunved to MempUs^ Apis, 
or, as the Grecians call mm, Epaphus^^ a{^>eariiig among the 
Egyptians, they put on the ridiest of their apparel, and feast- 
ed splendidly. Cambyses, seeing them thus occupied, and 
feeling foUy convinced that they made these rejoicings on 
account of his ill success, sent for the magistrates of Memphis, 
and asked them why the Eiryptians had done no such thins: 
when he was in Memphis b^ore. but did so now, when he kid 
returned witii the loss of a great part of his army. They an- 
swered, that when their God manifested ° himself, which he 
was accustomed to do after considerable intervals, the Egyp- 
tians had been always accustomed to celebrate his appear- 
ance with the greatest demonstrations of joy. Which when 
Cambyses heard, he told ibem, they lied; and put them 
to death, as liars. 

XXVIII. Then he sent for the priests, and having re- 
ceived the like answer from them, he said, that he would not 
be ignorant whether any God, who might be led by the hand, 
had appeared amon^ the Egyptians, and without more words 
commanded the pnests to bring their Grod. So they de- 
parted to put his orders in execution*. This Apis, or Epa- 
phus, is the cdf of a cow incapable of bearing another, and the 
Egyptians affirm, that lightning descends upon it from heaven 
by which it conceives and bears Apis. The marks that distin- 
guish him from all others are these : his body is black, exc^t 
one square of white on the forehead; he has the figure of an 

given a frightful idea of the journeys cred to the moon, as the bull Mnevis ta 

across the Lybian sands. Nothing how- to the sun. (Ammiajms Marc. xzii. 14*]^ 

ever appears more likelv than that the Others think that they were both sacred 

armies perished through uitigue and want to Osiris, who is the same as the sun. 

of water. Mr. Browne does not so rea- (Diodor. Sic. i. 31.) When he died 

dily give into the belief of the possibi- there was a general mourning through- 

lity of a living person being overwhelm- out all Egypt. They then sought for 

ed with sand. See his boM« p. 248, &c. another, and when they had found one 

Rennet, p. 578. the mourning ended. The priests con- 

' This he mentioned in book ii. ch. ducted him to Nilopolis, where they fed 

153. ; compare also book ii. ch. 38. him forty days. He was then transport- 

Epaphuft was the son of lo, daughter ed in a magnificent vessel to Memphis, 
of InaiMius. The Greeks pretended that where he had an apartment ornamented 
he was the same as Apis, which the with gold. During the forty days above- 
Egyptians rejeded as a fable, and said mentioned, women only were flowed to 
tiiat Epaphus was posterior to Apis by see him« They stood round him, and 
many hundreds of ages. lifting up their garments^ discovered to 

.&chylus(IVom.Vinct.v. 853.) says, • him what modesty forbida us to name, 

that his name was derived from the Afterwards, the sight of the God 

touch of Jupiter; kfrapuv X*H^» *oueh- was forbidden them. Ever^ year they 

ing you wUh his hand. Larcher. brought him a heifer, (Ammianus Marc. 

> Apis probably was not a God from xzii. 14.) which was known by certain 

the beginning ; perhaps he was regarded marks. According to the sacred books, 

as a symbol of Isiris; and it was most he was only to live a certain time, at the 

likely m this quality that he was adored end of which he was drowned in a sacred 

by the Egyptians; others assert that he fountain. Larcher, 
was the same as Osiris. Apis was sa- 

Gg2 
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eagte cnUslMiek; d*id>le Iddr on Ida tafl* ; and the figure of 
a beetle on his tongue'. 

XXIX. Wliea tke priests had bvought their God hito the 
presence <^ Cwnbyees, like a man not yery much in hk 
genses, he drew his dagger, and demgning to ilurust it into the 

^belly of Apis, wounded him in the tfaigh ; then falling into a 
''fit of laughter, '* Ye wretches,'* said be, ** are there any Gods 
** such as these, composed of flesh and blood, smd so able to 
feel the blow of a weapon. This God truly is w<»thy of the 
Egyptians. But I will let you know that yon shaU not ridi- 
** cide me with impunity/' When he had said these wcnrds, 
he conmianded the proper ofiieets to whip the priests, and to 
kill all the Egyptians ^ey should find makteg pabHe demon>- 
strations of joy. Thus the festival was interrupted; the 
priests punished ; and Apis lang^hed some time, fieam his 
wound, in the temple, and after }m death the priests buried 
him' without the knWledge of Cambjrses. 

XXX. The Egyptians say Cambyses grew mad imme- 
diately after this sacrilegioua action, tiiongh brfore diat he 
was not quite in possession of reason. The first crime he 

y committed wa» against his brother Smerdis, who was bom of 
tke same father and mother with himself, whom he sent back 
from Egj^t to Persia from envy, because he alone of all the 
Persians had been able to draw the bow, wkidi the lehthyo* 
{diagi brought from the Ethiopian kii^, as much as two digits. 
After his departure, Cambyses saw in his sleep the following 
vision ; he ii^ed that a messenger amyed Lm Persia to 
inform him that Smerdis was seated on the royal throne, and 
touched the heavens with his head. Upon which, fearing 
his brother would kill him, and assume the kingdom, he sent 
Prexaspes, one of his principal confidents, to Persia, with 
orders to kill Smerdis. Prexaspes, having gone up to Susa, 
put an end to the life of Smerdis ; some say, when he had 
led him out to hunt, others that h^ got him to the Red sea and 
drowned him. 

XXXI. This is related to be the commencement of the 
crimes of Cambyses* His second was the murder of his own 
sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and was also 
his wife. He married her in the following way : for before 
his time, the Persians were not accustcnned to marry their 

* The Scholiast of Ptolemy sayv, hut pose tM» iitttead of hrl. Porphyry also 

I know not on what autfioiity, that the nas virbry y\wr<ry,iloodTSiQseh» Finspar. 

tail of the bull increased or dinumshed Brang. iii. 13. 

according to the age of the moon. > Autarch (de laid, et Osir. p. 368.)' 

Larcher, say8» that Apis haying been killed. by 

T Nodus sub lingua quern eantharum Cambyses was by his order exposed and 

appellant. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. viii. 49.) devoured by Uie dogs, 
mm this liiTcher and Jabl<Hiski pro- 
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listers. CambyHes beeaite enuioinred witk one of his Atiteik, 
and being desirous of making her hii wtfe^ and, being awase 
that bs mtended to de vfaat was not enstaniiury,he smnmoned 
aU tlw royal judges together. These judges are certain ehosen 
. Persians, ifho continue in their offices during life, unless thay 
are convicted of a mme. They decide all eontroveisies, bx- 
terpret the laws, aind all things are referred to their determi- 
nation. Of these persons Cambyses demanded whether thay 
had any law that panmitted a man to mairry his sister*; to 
which they gave this cautious aAd proper answer ; that indeed 
tiiey coidd find no law to permit a man to marry his sister, 
hut had discovered another, which gives a liberty to the kings 
af Persia to do whatever thejT wirii. And by tins means they 
did not abrogate a law for fear of Cambyses ; but that Aey 
might not lose their liyes by protecting the law, they found 
out anollier in favour of the king, who was so desivous of 
marrying Ins sist^. Upon their answer, Cambyses married 
the abter he loved **, and a Htde time after, anothet^. The 
youngest of these, who £c>lh>wed him inta Egypt, he put to 
death. 

XXXII. With regard to her death, as well as that of Smer- 
dis, there are two reports. For the G^reeks say, tlmt Camby- 
ses one day made a young dog fight with the whelp of a lion, 
and that this sisteir was also looking on ; and that tins dog 
being over-matcbed, another of the same litter broke loose, 
and ran to his assistance, by which means the two dogs 
worsted the lion : that whilst Cambyses was pleasing Ittmself 
with this entertainment, the young woman, who sat by him, 
began to weep ; of which, when me king had asked her the. 
n^raon, she answered, that seeii^ the little di^ come to the 
suoconr of his brother, she could not refrain from tears, as 
she remembered Smerdis^ and felt certain that there was no 
one to revenue him ; and the Greeks affirm that for these 
words Cambyses killed her. But the !E^fyptians say, that as 
they were both at table, she took a lettuce, and having stripped 
off its leaves, asked her husband, ** Whether the lettuce, 
** when whole, was most beautiful, or when deprived of its 
'^ leav^.'' He answered, ** when whole." ** Thdn," said 
dhe, *' you have truly represented this broken lettuce, by dis- 
** memMring the house of Cyrus:" that upon these words 

* At Athens a man was penmtted to cian, her name was Atossa ; she after- 
marry his sister by the £aither, but Ibr- wards married Smerdis the Magus, (He- 
bidden to marry lus sister by the mothen rod. iii. 88.) and then Darius son of Hys- 
At Lacedssmon a man was allowed to taspes. Larcher, 
msaty his sister by the m^er, but not ^ Her name was Mecoe, if libanius 
his sister by the father. (Antioch. p. 343) may be credited. W€S» 

b According to the Scholiast on Lu- tding* 
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Cambyfles in a rage struck her witib his foot, and caused to 
abortion, (tf which she died. 

XXXIII. Thns Gambyses exercised his fttry against those 
of his own family ; whether from the death of Apis, or from 
any of those other evils, which are wont to befal mankind. 
And indeed we are informed that Cambyses was afflicted 
from his infancy with the great malady, by some called the 
sacred dUecue^ : and then, it is nothing improbable that his 
mind should not be sound in so distempered a body. 

XXXIY. Besides these, he was guilty of other outrageous 
extravagances agidnst the Persians, and among them |igainst 
Prexaspes, who had always been honoured by him in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and used to bring him all messages, and 
had a son that served him as cup-bearer, which is no small 
hcmour. For when he asked Prexaspes what the Per»ans said 
of him, and what character they usually gave him, Prexaspes 
answered, " Sir, you are highly applauded in all other things, 
'* but. they say you are too much addicted to wine." ** What." 
replied CTambyses with indignation, *\ the Persians say then 
*' that by my fondness for wine, I become beside myself and not 
** in my senses ; if so, their former words were not true." For 
Cambyses being formerly present in a great assembly of Per- 
sians, where Croesus likewise assisted, and asking what opinion 
they had of him in comparison with his father*^ Cyrus, tiiey 
told him, he far surpassed his father ; because he was not only 
master of all that Cyrus possessed, but had added Eirvpt and 
the sea to his dondnion^. Croesus not being pleal^i^ with 
their decision, spoke thus to Cambyses ; ** Son of Cyrus, I 
*^ cannot persuade myself that thou art equal to thy father, 
** for thou hast not yet such a son as he left behind him :" 
which words were so grateful to Cambyses, that he highly 
commended the judgment of Croesus. 

XXXV. Therefore, on this occasion remembering what 
had passed at that time, he said with indignation to Prexas- 
pes, ** See now, whether the Persians have spoken the truth, 
*^ or are distracted themselves, when they say these things of 
** me ; for if I shoot this arrow and hit the heart of thy son, 
** who stands there under the portico, the Persians have said 
'^ nothing to the purpose ; but if 1 miss, they have spoken 
*' the truths and I am mad." He had no sooner pronounced 

^ This was the ejnlepsy, which was ferred it to the Gods. Larehgr. 

always called, as Hesycnius infonns us, ® Upbc rhv vaHpa rtKktrcu Kvftw* 

fuydXii v6ooQf &c. Hippocrates tells us, nphgin lued tosignify eompasimu Reiske 

(de Morbo Sacro ii. p. 325.) that it was and Abresch, rightly take the phrase, 

called taered, by jugglers and ignorant 6<rrc rcXicrat, that he might come up to 

people, who did not uow how to cure it ; kii father, or equal him* Wesseling. 
ana in order to hide their ignorance, le- 
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these ymftdB, than drawing his bow, he hit the boy ; when he 
had fallen to the ground, he commanded them to open him 
and examine the wound \ when it was fonnd that the arrow 
was in the heart, he laughed, and with great joy said to the 
father, ** Prexaspes, it has been clearly shewn to you that 
** the Persians are mad, and not Cambyses. Tell me, didst 
^ thou erer see a man shoot more surely than I have done t^ 
But Prexaspes perceiving him to be delirious, and being 
under great apprehensions for his own life, '* Truly sir," said 
he, ** f believe a God could not shoot more dexterously." 
At another time, he commanded twelve Persians of the first 
rank^ to be seized, and wi&out any just cause to be buried 
alive up to the head. 

• XXXVI. But whilst he was proceeding in this furious 
manner, Croesus the Lydian thought fit to admonish him in 
these words : *' O king, do not give yourself up entirely to 
** youth and anger, but restrain and moderate your passions. 
** To look forward is advantageous, and forethought is the 
** part of wisdom. You have destroyed divers of your own 
countrymen upon slight occasions, and have not spared 
their children ; consider, if you persist in such a course, 
** whether the Persians may not rebel. For my own part, 
I cannot refrain from giving you this advice, because your 
father Cyrus expressly commanded me to admonish you, 
** and suggest to you whatever I might discover to be ex- 
^ pedient for your affairs." Croesus in this advice shewed 
his kind wishes ; but Cambvses answered, *' Do you presume 
to advise me, you, who have so wisely governed your own 
kii^dom. It was admirable counsel you gave my father, 
when you persuaded him to pass the river Araxes, and 
march against the Massagetse, instead of permitting them 
to enter our territories, as they were willing to do. You 
fint ruined yourself by badly governing your own country, 
^attd then destroyed Cyrus, since he followed your advice. 
But you shall not long enjoy the pleasure of that action ; 
*' for I have for a long time been desirous of a pretext for 
^ your destruction." No sooner had he pronounced these 
words, than he took up his bow to shoot Croesus ; but the 
Lydian saved himself by running immediately out of his pre- 
sence. Cambyses, when he could not hit him, commanded 
his officers to .seize him, and put him to death. But they, 
who knew his manner, resolved to conceal Croesus ; that if 
Cambyses should repent of his rashness, and inquire for him, 
they might, by producing, receive rewards for preserving his 

' ^enophon, in bis Cyropcedia, calls this rank, 'O/tortftoi* 
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aas sisaojxmrs; 

life; cat diqmt<ji him ^t^wtaia^ if tbey AwlA find di^ 
Canbyseg had neith^ altered hk o^pmw^ nor dorired to $eli 
him. In a little tme &e king, «« ^y expected, regretted 
CroesaSy whicb the officers ujiderstanding, acquainted him 
that Crcesus was still living. '' I am very glad," said Cwai" 
hyses, " that he is aliye, but will neyer forgive those who 
** saved him.*' And indeed he made good Ins word, for he 
put them all to death. 

XXXVII. Many more actions of this natnre he did 
whilst he staid at Memphis, not 4mly agsaisist the P^stans, 
but also against his confederates. He opened many ancient 
sepulchres to view the bodies of the dead ; and entering into 
the temple of Vulcan, derided the image of the God ; whi^ 
indeed resembles those Phoenioian figures that axe placed on 
the prow of their diips, and c^ed Pataici^, which I wiU de- 
scribe to those who have not seen them; it is a representatioii 
of a pigmy. He likewise went into the temple of the Cabiri^ 
(which no man except th.e priest may presume to enter,) and 
after he had ridiculed the form of their images, ordered them 
to be thrown into the fire; these also are like that of Vulcan, 
whose sons they are said to be. 

XXXVIII. All these things convinced me tlmt Cambyses 
was outrageously v^ad ; else he would never hate attempted 
to make a mockery of national religions and customs. For 
if any one should propose to all men, to select the best cus- 
toms and institutions from all that there are, after they had 
deliberated, they would each choose their own; so true it 
is, that each thinks his own by far the best. It is sot, there- 
fore, probable that any one else but a madman would make 
such things the $ubject of his ridicule. That this is the com- 
mon sentiment of all mankind, I could prove by many in- 
stances, but shall content myself with one. Darius, having 
assembled the Grecians who lived under his empire, asked 
them for how great a sum they would eat the dead bodies of 
their parents ; and they answered, that they would not do it 
for any sum. He afterwards sent for certain Indians called 
Calatians, who are accustomed to eat their parents^ and de- 
manded in the presence of the Greeks, who learnt what was 
said by an interpreter, how much money they would take to 
bum tLeir parents after death, they made loud exclamatioi», 
and begged he would speak wcnrds of better omen. This is 

8 Herodotus is the oqIv one who men- images of the tutelary deities were al- 

tions ^hese PataVci, and does not call ways placed at th^ stem« and not at thf» 

them Gods. Hesychius, however, does prow. Larcher, 

call them Gods ; but I am inclined to ^ See Book ii. ch. 51. 
think that they ue not, because the 
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the effect of custom : and therefore Pindar, in my opinion ^ 
says jndiciously. That custom is the king of all men, ^ ^ 

XXXIX. Whilst the arms of Cambyses were employed 
in this expedition, the Lacedeemonians made war against^ 
Samos and Polycrates, f^wfl igjiiwil) the son of JSaces, who 
had made an insurrection and seized on Samos ^. He at first 
divided his acquisition with his two brothers, Pantagnotus and 
Syloson ; but afterwards having put the elder to death, and 
expelled Syloson, who. was the younger, he became sole 
master of all, and made a trea|;y of friendship with Amasis 
ling of Egypt ; which was comrmed and cultivated on both 
sides by mutual presents. win a short time his power in- 
creased, and was noised abroad tbrough Ionia and the rest of 
Greece ; for wherever he turned his arms, every thing went 
on prosperously. He had a hundred gallies of fifty oars each^ 
and a tnonsand archers. He plundered all without distinc- 
tion ; pretending to do a greater favour^ to his friends by re- 
storing what he had taken away> than by not taking them at 
dl. He subdued many of the islands ; took divers cities oia 
the continent ; and defeated, the Lesbians in a sea fight, as they 
Were going to assist the Milesians with their whole fleet : the 
prisoners were put in chains and compelled to dig the whole 
of the ditch that surrounds the Malls of Samos. 

XL. It so happened that the prosperity of Polycrates did 
not escape the^ notice of Amasis, but it was the object of his 
anxiety. And when he heard that it increased daily, he sent 
a letter to Samos in these terms : *' Amasis to Polycrates : 
'* It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend and ally. 
" But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, be- 
'' cause I know how envious the Gods are. As for me, I would 
'* rather choose that my afi^^irs, and those of my friends, 
'' should alternately participate of good and bad fortune 
*' through the whole course of life, than be always accom- 
" panied with unintemipted felicity. For I cannot remember. 
" that I ever heard of a man, who having been always happy^ 
" did not at last utterly perish. Be advised therefore by 



* The passage alluded to is preserved 
in the Schotia on Nem. ix. ver. 35. See 
Heyne's Pindar, vol. iii.pt. 1. p. 76, &c. 

k Poly®nus (Stratag. i. 23, 2.) says, 
that a solemn procession of the Samians 
in arms, was xnade in honour of Juno to 
her temple. When they arrived at the 
temple and laid down their arms in or- 
der to sacrifice, Polycrates and his party 
seized their arms, put to death those 
who opposed, and having got possession 
of the most advantageous posts, sent for 
Lygdamis king of Naxos, i>y whose as- 
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sistance they got possession of the cita^ 
del. Larcher, 

1 This sentiment is false, and libaniua 
(Anec. Graec. tom. ii. p. 16.) rightly re« 
marks, that gain naturally does not give 
so much pleasure to a man, )3» the loss, 
of it does sorrow. 

It is not less certain, that he who tak^ 
away the property of another inflicts a 
deep wound, by restoring which he does 
not heal. The mind of &e man who 
has received the injury remains always 
ulcered. Larcher, 
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" me ; and act against good fortune in this manner : consider 
'^ what you valtie at a high rate, and would be much con- 
" cemed to lose ; deprive yourself of this precious thing, io 
" effectually, that it may be utterly lost; and if your pros- 
*' perities still continue without other vicissitude, repeat the 
** remedy which you have now from me." 

XLI. When Polycrates had read this letter, and conceived 
that Amasis had given him good advice, he considered, by 
the loss of which of his valuables he should be most afflicted, 
and at last found this ; he had a seal-ring"", which he occasion- 
ally wore, made of an emerald, set in gold by the hand of 
Theodorus the son of Telecles the Sai^ian ; and when he de- 
termined to lose it, he did thus. He went on board a galley 
of fifty oars completely manned, and commanded the mariners 
to put out into the open sea ; and when they had advanced to 
a considerable distance from the island, he took the jewel in 
his hand, and in the presence of all the company threw it into 
the sea. This done, he commanded them to carry him back^ 
and at his return he mourned for its loss. 

XLII. But on the fifth or sixth day after, a certain fisher^ 
man having taken a large and beautiful fish, and thinking it 
a present worthy Polycrates, went to the gates of his palace, 
and desired admission, which being granted, he presented 
the fish to the king, and said, /' Though I get my living by 
** hard labour, yet I could not persuade myself to carry this 
** fish^ which I have taken, to the market, because I thought 
** it a fit present for a king.^' Polycrates, pleased with these 
words, replied, " You have done well, and I give you double 
*' thanks for your speech and your present, and I invite you 
** to supper." The fisherman thinking a great deal of this, 
went away to his own habitation. In the mean time the 
servants opening the fish, find the seal-ring of Polycrates* 
in the belly ; and when they had taken it out, hastened with 
much satisfaction to Polycrates, and as they gave him the 
ring, acquainted him in what manner they had found it. Po- 
lycrates, persuaded that the event was divine, wrote down 
what he had done, as well as what had happened to him after- 
wards, and entrusted it to a man to carry to Egypt. 

XLIII. By which Amasis being convinced that no man 
can deliver another from the destiny that was impending, 
and that the life of Polycrates would not terminate happily, 
since be had been successful in every thing, and even found 
what he had thrown away, sent a herald to Samos with 

"> Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 1. says, sentedalyre; and Larcher thinks that they 
that the stone was a Sardonyx ; Cle- both describe another ring, and not the 
mens of Alexandria says, that it repre- one which Polycrates threw into the sea. 
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orders to renonnce his friendship", and dissolve all obligations 
of hospitality that had been contracted between them ; lest 
if any dreadful and great calamity should befal Polycrates, 
he might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend. ^acj'J. 

XLIV. Against- this Polycrates, so universally happy m 
all his affairs, the Lacedeemonians prepared to make war, 
at the solicitation of those Samians who afterwards founded 
the city of Cydonia in Crete. Polycrates, having sent a 
messenger to Cambyses the son of Cyrus, as he was collect- 
ing an army to invade Egypt, had entreated ° him to send to 
him at Samos and demand some troops. Which, when Cam- 
byses heard, he readily dispatched a message to Poly^rates^ 
desiring he would furnish a fleet to assist him in his Egyptian 
expedition. Upon this demand, Polycrates drew out all 
those he suspected of seditious designs, and sent them with 
forty galleys to Cambyses, requesting at the same time that 
he would not send them back^ to Samos. 

XLY . Some affirm «that these Samians never arrived ^in 
Egypt, but that in their passage through the Carpathian sea 
they deliberated upon the matter, and came to a resolution 
not to proceed faitfaer in their voyage ; others say, that they 
arrived in Egypt, but finding themselves observed and under 
guard, they took an opportunity to make their escape, and in 
their return to Samos met the fleet of Polycrates, which they 
defeated, and landed in their own country; where they 
fought an unsuccessful battle by land, and afterwards set 
sail for Lacedasmon. Yet some pretend they had the victory 
in this action also ; but I think their opinion is npt correct. 
For they could not have been under a necessity of imploring 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians, if they had found themselves 
able to reduce*! Polycrates. Besides, it is repugnant to rea- 
son to imagine, that one who had a numerous army of foreign 
mercenaries in his pay, and such a body of Samian bowmen, 
should be beaten by so unequal a number as those were who 
returned firom Egypt ; especially, if we consider that Poly- 
crates had brought together the wives and children of all 



» This does not do much honour to 
Amsusis. Diodorus Sic (i. 95.) makes 
him act from a yery different motive. 
Polycrates, he says, treated both his 
subjects and idl strangers who came to 
Samos with great injustice and caprice. 
Amasis sent an ambassador to exhort 
him to use his power more moderately ; 
which advice Polycrates did not listen 
to, and therefore Amasis foreseeing that 
his fate was unavoidable, took care not 
to be involved in his ruin« 

^ The verb BuirOcu is here used in two 



different senses. It first signifies to beg^ 
to entreat ; in the second, to tend for, to 
demand* Larcher, 

P It might be inferred from a passage 
in Apuleius, (Florid, xv. p. 790.) that 
Pythagoras was among the number that 
were thus sent to Cambyses; but he 
adds, that the general opinion was, that 
he went to Egypt of his own accord* 
Larcher. 

4 For the force of vapa<rTvi<raa$M, 
see note of ch. xiii. of this book. 

Hh2 
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those who were subject to lum into the docks, resolving to 
bum them, together widi the docks, if he should find himself 
betrayed to the returning exiles. 

XLVI. These Samians, thus expelled by Polycrates, ar- 
rived in Sparta ; and having been brought before the magis- 
trates, made a long harangue, as people who very earnestly 
entreated. But at this first audience, flie Lacedaemonians 
gave them no other answer than that they had forgotten the 
first part of their speech, and therefore could not comprehend 
the last. At their second appeairance, the Samians brought 
a sack, and said nothing else than that the sack' wanted flour; 
to which the Lacedasmonians replied, that the word sack waS 
superfluous : it was, however, decreed that they should assist 
them. 

XLVII. When all things were ready for the expedition, 
the Lacedsemonians transported their army to Samos, in re- 
quital for a benefit, as the Samians say, because they had 
formerly assisted them with some ships, when they were 
engaged in a war against the Messenians ; though the Lace- 
demonians say, they did not so much undertake this enter- 
prize out of good will to the Samians, as to revenge them- 
selves of that people, for intercepting the bowl they sent to 
Crcesus, and robbing them the year before of a curious c<Hr8e- 
let, which Amasis king of Egypt had sent to them. This 
corselet was made of linen, adorned with many figures woven 
into the work, and enriched with gold and cotton; each thread 
of it deserves particular admiration ; for each thread, though 
itself fine, is composed of three hundred and sixty threads, 
all distinctly visible. Such another is seen at Lindus% pre- 
sented to Afinerva by the same Amasis. 

XLYIII. The Corinthians readily assisted in exciting this 
war ; because they also had been injured by the Samians in 
the age preceding this expedition, about the same tiine as 
the bowl was intercepted ^ For when Periander", the son of v 
Gypselus, had sent three hundred youths, bom of the noblest 
families of Corcyra, to Alyattes king of Sardis, that they 
might be made eunuchs, and the Corinthian ships which trans- 
ported them touched at Samos, the Samians, who were not 
Ignorant of the design of this voyage, in the first place in- 
structed the bmrs to take sanctuary in the temple of Diana, 
forbidding the Corinthians to use any violent means to remove 
them, because they were under the protection of the Goddess; 

to 

' Schweighieuser ia here followed for long note to ascertain the exact chiono- 

the opinion of others. See his note. Ot)- logy of these circumstances. 
XoKos is properly a leathim tack. « Periander is by some considered as 

■ See book ii. ch. 182. one of the seven sages ; his maxim was, 

t See book i. ch« 70. Lardier has a rettrwn your tmger* 
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and when the Coruithians refused to give them subsislence, the 
Samians on their account instituted a festivaU which they 
observe to this day. For at the approach of night, as long 
as the suppliants were in the temple, they assembled the 
young men and yirgins to dance, and ordered them to carry 
about certain cakes made of sesamum^ and honey, that the 
Corcyraean youths might snatch them out of their hands, and 
by this means sustain themselves ; which practice they con- 
tinued till the Corinthians, who had charge of the boys, went 
away and left them, and then the Samians sent home the 
boys to Corcyra. 

XLIX. Now if the Corinthians had lived in amity with 
the Corcyraeans after the death of Periander, they would not 
have taken part with the Lacedssmonians against Samos on 
this occasion: but, indeed, from the first peopling of that 
island, their dissensions have been perpetual, thoufi^h thev 
have the same origiii\ The CorinthLis, therefore, not for- 
getting the usage they received at Samos, joined their forces 
to the Lacedeemonians. Periander had selected the sons of 
the principal Corcyrseans to send to Sardis to be castrated, 
in order to avenm himself, because the Corcyrseans had first 
committed an ou^ns inju^ against him. ^ 

L. When he had killed his wife Melissa y, he found that ca- 
lamity attended by another.. She left him two sons, one of 
seventeen, and another of eighteen years of age. These 
young men Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus ', their grandfather 
by the mother, sent for to his court, and caressed, with that 
tenderness which is usually shewn to the chUdren of a daugh- 
ter. And when they were returning home, he said to them 



* The cakes of Samos were celebrated. 
See Athen. Deipnosoph. xiv. 13. 

^ Corcyra was founded by a colony 
from Connth. See Thucydides, book i.' 
ch. 24. 

7 Pythfenettis, in the third book of his 
History of iEgina, says that Periander 
having seen Melissa, the daughter of 
Fkocies of Epidaurus, dressed, after the 
custom of the Peloponnesians, without 
any robe, with one simple vest, pouring 
out drink for the labourers, became en- 
amoured of her, and married her. He 
had two sons by her, Cvpselus and Ly- 
cophron« Some time aner, being exas- 
perated by the calumnies of his concu- 
bines, he killed her, by kicking her when 
she was pregnant, and afterwards caused 
them to be burnt. Diogenes Laert.i. 94. 

According to P&usanias (ii. 28.) her 
monument was near £4>idaurus. Whether 
Periander sent her body to Procles, or 



this was merely a cenotaph, I cannot pre- 
tend to decide. Larcher, 

'The Poets frequently confound Tvpav- 
vog with Ba<nX£^c; out prose writers, 
in my opinion, make a great difference ; 
for instance, they never call the kings of 
Persia, Lacedsmon and Athens, Tyrants; 
but they give that name to the kings of 
Syracuse, to IHsistratus, &c. Tyrant, 
among the Greeks, signifies an usurper 
who governs a people contrary to their 
wishes and assent, even though he may 
govern according to the rules of justice. 
This is evident m>m many instances and 
several authorities. Herodotus also (v. 
92.) puts into the mouth of Sosicles the 
Corinthian deputy, words which neces- 
sarily imply a distinction between the 
two terms. Larcher, 

See also Mitford's Greece, chap, v, 5« 
note 20. 
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as he was accompanying them part of the way» '* Do you 
*' know who killed your mother V The elder made no re- 
flection on these words ; but the yqunger, whose name was 
Lycophron, when he heard it, was so grieved, that at his re- 
turn to Corinth he neither addressed his father, regarding him 
as the murderer of his mother, nor did he converse with him, 
or answer a word to the questions he asked ; till at last Peri- 
ander in great anger turned him out of his house. 

LI. After this, he inquired of the elder brother what dis- 
courses they had heard from their grandfather. He acquaint- 
ed him that they had been received by Procles in the kindest 
manner ; but he did not n^ention the words he said at their 
departure,, because they had made no impression on his mind. 
But Periander affirmed that it was impossible that their 
grandfather had not suggested something to them ; and plied 
him so long with questions, that in the end the young man 
recovered his memory, and repeated the words to his father, 
which he having attentively considered, and resolving not to 
shew the least indulgence, sent to the persons that had given 
him reception, forbidding them to harbour him for the future. 
Lycophron being removed from this house retired to another ; 
from whence, upon the menaces and positive commands of 
Periander, he was expelled^ in like manner. But betaking 
himself to another, he was received as the son of Periander, 
though they were not without, fear of his displeasure. 

LII. At last Periander made a proclamation that whoever 
should receive him in his house, or converse with him, should 
pay a sacred fine to Apollo; the amount of which was men- 
tioned. After which, when every one declined conversing 
with him, or receiving him, and he did not choose to attempt 
it, as it was forbidden, he wandered about in the porticos. 
Periander finding him without food and covered with filth ^ 
began to relent, and relaxing his anger approached him, and 
said, " Son, are you better pleased with this miserable way 
' of living, than by accommodating yourself to my wishes, 

* to enjoy all the power and riches I possess? You wfio are 
' my son, and a king in the rich city of Corinth, have 
' chosen a vagabond life, by opposing and shewing anger 
' towards him, whom you by no means ought. For if any 

* incident has occurred, from which you have conceived 
' any suspicion towards me, it has fallen more heavily on 

* me, inasmuch as I murdered her. Therefore, do you, since 
' you have thus learnt how much better it is to be envied 

* For the force ofcLv with aireKaifVir, Before the use of linen, baths were ne- 

3ee Matthis's Gr. Gr.sect. 598. nessary both for health and cleanliness, 

i> The Greek expression aXovfriyvi especially in hot climates. Larcher, 
shews that he had not been in a bath. 
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'* than pitied °, and how prejudicial to proyoke a parent and a- 
" powerful man, return home." With such words did Peri- 
ander endeavour to check his son.. But Lycophron returned 
no other answer to his father, than that he had incurred the 
penalty of his own edict by speaking to him. So that Peri- 
ander perceiving the obstinacy of his son to be insuperable 
and without vremedy, removed him out of his sight, and sent 
him by sea to Corcyra, which was a part of his dominions. 
After the departure of Lycophron, Periander made war against 
his father-in-law Procles, as the principal author of these 
troubles ; took the city of Epidaurus, and Procles prisoner at 
the same time. 

LIII. At length growing old, and being conscious that he 
was no longer able 'to inspect and manage public affairs, he 
sent for Lycophron from Corcyra to take the government upon 
him, because he did not consider his eldest son"^ capable, as 
he seemed somewhat dull ; but Lycophron would not vouch- 
safe to give an answer to the messenger. Nevertheless Pe- 
riander, still fond of the young man, sent another message to 
him by his own daughter, who was sister to Lycophron, 
thinking she might persuade him to return. At her arrival 
she spoke to him in these terms : ** Brother/' said she, 
" hadst thou rather see thy father's dominions fall into the 
" hands of others, and our family utterly destroyed, than re- 
" turn to Corinth and take possession of all* ? Come away from 
" this place, and cease to punish thyself. Obstinacy is an in- 
** auspicious quality: think not to cure one evil by another. 
" Many have preferred equity before the rigour of justice; 
** and many have lost their paternal inheritance by pursuing 
'' a maternal claim. A tyranny is an uncertain possession , 
" and courted by numerous pretenders. Thy father is old, 
" and past the vigour of life. Let nothing therefore prevail 
" with thee to abandon to others the advantages which belong 
" to thyself.'* Thus she pressed him with these arguments 
which were most likely to influence him, as sl^ had been 
instructed by her father. But Lycophron, refusing to comply, 
assured her he would never return to Corinth so long as he 
should hear his father was living. With this answer she de- 

Carted, and, having informed Periander of what had passed, 
e sent a third message by a herald, to acquaint his son, that 

* Pindar Pyth.i. v. 164. says the same. avrfiVt aifrb, and therefore may be re- 

d This was Cypselus, see note on chap, ferred to oIkov, In Homer 11. xii. 111. 

50. After ivtwpa t6 ilvai Suvarbv rd and xx, 265. <y6t is used to signify a plu- 

irpayuar^^uirfiv, or something similar, ral number. Schweigh. 

is nnaerstood. ^ Compare Euripides Iphig. in Aulid. 

® OIkos signifies the wealth and pos- 21. and a fragment quoted by Stobeus 

sessions of Uie father, the patrimony. Sentent. Tit. xlvii. p. 343. Larch^. 

S^e like fuv has the same force as aifrbv, 
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he himself designed to retire to Corcyra ; and urged him to 
return to Corinth and become his successor in the kingdom. 
To this proposition Lycophron consented ; and as Periander 
was preparinir to remove to Corcyra, and his son to Corinth, 
the 6orc7r<B^8 infonned of the alesign. and anwiUing to re~ 
ceiye Periander into their country, killed the young man : 
and this was the cause that moved Periander to revenge him- 
self against the Corcyraeans. 

LI V. The LacedsBmonians, arriving with a great fleet, be- 
sieged Samos; and having assaulted the walls, they pene- 
trated beyond a tower, wUch was built upon the shore near 
the suburbs ; but Polycrates at the head of a considerable 
force fallinir upon their army, compelled them to retire. Soon 
after, a good Ldj of Samiiag. in conjunction with their anxil- 
iary forces, sullied out from another tower, which stands on 
the ridge of a hill, and attacked the Lacedsemonians ; but fled 
away after a short dispute, and were pursued with great 
slaughter. 

LV. And if all the Lacedsemonians who were in that action 
had behaved themselves as well as Archias and Lycopas, Sa- 
mos had been taken that day. For these two men alone of 
all those who pursued the Samians, entered the city at their 
heels, and finding all hopes of retreating cut ofi; died valiantly 
fighting within the walls. I remember to have met with one 
Archias, the son of another of that name, and grandson to this 
Archias, in Pitane^; for he was of that tribe. This person 
esteemed the Samians above all other strangers, and said, that 
the surname of Samian was given to his father, because he 
was son to that Archias who fell so gloriously at Samos ; and 
that he himself should always pay a peculiar respect to the 
Samians, because they had honoured the memory of his grand- 
father with a magnificent funeral at the public charge. 

LVI. The Lacedaemonians, after they had been forty days^ 
before Samos, and the siege was not at all advanced, retired 
to Peloponnesus ; though a groundless report has been raised, 
that Polycrates, having caused a great number of pieces 
made of gilded lead to be coined, purchased their departure 
with that money. This was the first expedition^ the Dorians 
of Lacedsemon undertook against Asia. 

LVII. After their departure, those Samians who had brought 
this war upon Polycrates, finding themselves abandoned, and 
their treasures exhausted, set sail for Siphnos^ The aflairs 

9 This was a small town of Laconia, ^ In book i. chap. 152. we find that 

situated on the Eurotas, and subject to they had before interfered in the afiairs 

Sparta. See Cellar. Geograph. Antiq. of Asia, but this was the Jirti expedition. 

torn. i. p. 1207. See also note on chap. * This is one of the Cyclades. It is 

52. of book iz. situated to the west of P^oos, N,N. £• of 
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of file. Siphmans^ were then in a flbtinshiiig cQiiditk>a^y and 
they were the rich<$st of all Ae islanders ; since the island 
abounded in mines of gold and silTerS so that the tenth of 
their revenaes, transported to Delphi, made np a treaiur0 
equal to the greatest ; and they used once every year to di-, 
Tide the riches they drew from their mines. When the Siph* 
nians established this treasure, they consulted the oracle, to 
know if their prosperity should long ccmtinue, and received 
this answer from the Pythian : 

When pubhc stractves a|ia}l be cloth 'd in white* 
A wise man's care shomld fence against the rage 
Of wooden troops, and red ambassadors. 

The Prytaneuiii and Forum of Stphoos, were in th^t time 
adorned with white Parian marble. 

LYIIL Yet the Siphnians could not comprehend the in- 
tention of the oracle, either before, or upon the landing of the 
Samiaas ; though immediately after their arrival they sent an 
embassy to the city in one of their ships. In farmer times, all 
siiips were coloured over with red. And this was the thing 
meant by the Pythian, when she forewarned the Siphnians to 
beware of a wooden forte and red ambassadors. These Sa- 
mians being admitted to an audience, desired a loan of ten 
talents ; but receiving a denial, they began to ravage the tef-» 
ritories of Siphnos. Upon which the Siphnians, drawing all 
their forces together, fought a battle and were defeated by 
the Samians ; who took many prisoners in the pursuit, by cut* 
ting off their retreat to the cily ; and they afterwards exacted 
one hundred talents. 

LIX. The Samians then^sailed to Hermione, and instead of 
money, received the island of Thyrea, situate near Pelopon- 
nesus, which they committed to tixe care of tlie Troezenians ; 
and afterwards landing in Crete, founded the city of Cydonia ; 
though they came not thither with that intention, but only to 
expel the Zacynthians out of the island. Five years they 
continued in this settlemelat, attended with such prosperity^ 
that they built the temple of Dictynna™, and all the other tem- 

Melos, and S^ £. of Seriphos. Toarne- 
fort (Voyages to the Levant, voL i. p. 
172.) gives a description of its present 
state. It is now called Siphanto, or Si- 
phano. 

k It appears that afterwards they were 
not' so prosperous. Compare Demosth. 
ircpt ^vvTckttog^ p. 102. 52. Larcher* 

» Tonmefort (vol. i. p. 174.) says, 
that thfe sitnations of these are not eanly 
found in the present day. 

■ Britomartis was the daughter of Ja- 

VOL. I. 



piter and Carma, and was bom at Cs-^ 
nos in Crete. She invented hunters' 
nets, and hence received the name of 
Dictynna. Some confound her with 
Diana* as she was often in company 
with that Goddess. Diodor. Sic. (v« 
86.) rejects the Ktory« that in^r flight 
from Minos she jumped into Ine sea, and 
was caught in some fishers' nets. Bptrd, 
is a Cretan word» which si^ufies <iom^ 
ftofyrig, a virgin* Larcher^ 

1 1 
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pies which remain to this time in Cydonia. But in the sixth 
vear, they, together with the Cretans, were entirely defeated 
in a sea-battle, and enslaved by the ^ginetae ; who took off 
Uie prows of their ships, which represented boars, and dedi- 
cated them in 4he temple of Minerva* The people of JBgina 
did this on account of a grudge they bore the Samians, be- 
cause they had before, when Amphicrates'* was their king, 
made war against them, which had reduced both sides to 
great extremities. 

LX. I have been more prolix in relating the affairs of the 
Samians, because they have three things more considerable 
than are seen in any other parts among the Grecians. They 
have opened a way through a moui^tain, one hundred and 
fifty fathoms high. The leng^ of this passi^ge, which pierces 
the hill from one side to the other, is fidl seven j»tades; and 
the height and breadth eight feet each. A canal twenty cu- 
bits deep, and three feet broad, runs quite through^ the aper- 
ture, and serves to convey the water of a plentiful spring into 
the city, through various pipes. Eupalinus of Megara, the 
i^on of Naustrophus, was the contriver and director of this 
wprk. The second thing worthy to be observed, is a mole of 
otie hundred and twenty feet In height, embracing the har- 
bour, and advancing above two stades into the sea. The 
third is a temple, greater than all those I «ver saw, and of 
which the first architect was RhoecusP the aon of Phileus, a 
native of Samos. These things have induced me to enlarge 
my discourse concerning the Samians. 

LXI. Whilst Cambyses the son of Cyras tamed in ftgypt, 
. and was acting extravagantly, two magi, who were bromers^ 
made an insurrection against hinu One of these, whose 
name was PatissTthes, had been by Cambyses made governor 
of his household during his absence. Thu person being well 
informed of the death of Smerdis, which was kept private, 
and known to few of the Persians, (who, for the most part, 
thought him still alive,) undertook tp invade the throne in the 
following manner. He had a brother, as I have said, for his 
accomphce; in person very much resembling^ Smerdis the 
son 01 Cyrus, who had been murdered by Cambyses, and 



" Who Amphicrates was> and when 
he reigned is not known. Herodotus, I 
believe, is the only author Aat mentions 
him. Lareher, 

<* This appears to have been within 
the other, and as it was only three feet 
broad, and the other was eight, there 
was probably a dry path of two feet and 
a half on eaieh side, in order that the 
channel might be repaired if necessary. 



P This Rhoecus also invented, with 
the assistance of Theodoms« the art of 
making moulds of clay. (Plin.Ifist.Nat. 
zzxv. 12.) He had tWo sons, Teledet 
and Theodorus, both ingenious statua- 
ries. Lareher. 

4 Many instances might be quoted 
from the histoiy of almost every state, 
where a resemblance of person has pro- 
duced great commotions. 
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moreover bearing the same name. PatizitbeSy after he had 
persuaded him that be would carry every thing throilgh for 
nim» placed this' man on the throne» and sent heralds to all 
placesy and particulaily to the army in Egypt, commanding 
them for the future to obey Smerdis the son of Cyrus^ and 
not Cambyses. 

LXII. The other heralds made this proclamation: and he 
who was dispatched to Egypt, finding Cambyses with his' 
forces at Ecbatana in Syria, placed himself in the midst of 
the army,, and openly proclaimed the orders of Patizithes* 
■Qambyses, who was present at the proclamation, believing 
the words of the herald to be true, and imagining that he had 
been betrayed by Prexaspes, (as if he, though sent to kill 
iSmerdis, had not done so,) looked towards him and said, 
** Prexaspes, hast thou thus performed that which I enjoined 
** thee ?*' To winch Prexaspes answered, " Sir, the words 
** you have heard are false : your brother. Smerdis cannot 
^' rebel against you, neither can you have any dispute,, great 
/' or small, with him» I myself put your order in executioii, 
** and buried him witb my own hands. If indeed dead men 
** can rise again, expect another rebellion from Astyages the 
'^ Mode ; but if the course of things be not altered, no harm 
*' to you will spring from him. However, I am of opinion 
** we ought -to go after the herald, and examine who sent 
** him to proclaim to us that we should obey king Smerdis.** 

LXIIi. Cambyses approving his advice, commanded the 
herald to be pursued ; and when he was brought back, Prex^ 
aspes said to him,. *' Friend, since thou sayest thou art. the 

V messenger of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, speak the truth, 

V and thou shalt he disnnssed with impunity* Didst thou 
** see Smerdis, and receive these orders from his moiith, or 
** from any one of his ministers ?" " Truly," ans^irered the 
herald, ** I haye not seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus since 
'* Cambyses departed from Egypt ; but the magus, whom he 
" appointed governor of his domestic afiairs,; gave me these 
" orders, and told me that Smerdis the son of Cyrus com- 
«< manded me to publish them here.'* Thus the man spoke 
without feig^ng any thing: whereupon Cambyses said, 

Prexaspes, you, like a faithful man, have executed my 
orders, and escaped all blame : but what Persian can this 
" be, who has revolted against me, and assumed the name of 
" Smerdis ?" " O king," replied Prexaspes, *' I think I un- 
'^ stand the intrigue : the conspirators are the two magi. Pa- 
** tizithes, governor of the household, and his brother Smer- 
" dis." 

. LXIY. When Cambyses heard that, he was struck with 
the truth of his words, and the dream, in which he had seen 

Ii2 
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a messenger, wko came to afiquainl him tibat Smerdis was 
placed in the royal throne^ and touched the heavens with 
nis head. Reflecting how he had destroyed his brother with- 
out a cause, be wept; and after he had lamented him, and 
bitterly complained of thiQ calamity, he leaped upon his 
horse, with a resolution to return in all diligence to Susa^ and 
make war against the magus. But as he mounted his horse, 
the sheath fell from the sword % which being thus naked 
wounded him on the thigh, in that part where he had formerly 
struck the Egyptian god Apis. Cambyses, when he thougl^t 
that the blow was mortal, asked the name of the city» and 
was infxHrmed that the place was called Ecbatana'. He had 
formerly received an oracle from Butus, that he should end 
his life in Ecbatana ; and therefore imagined he should die 
an old man in the place of that name sr Media, where all bis 
treasures were ; but the oracle meant, as appeared in the 
event, the Syrian Ecbatana* Thus having heard t^ name 
<rf' the city, though vexed with the injury of the magus, and 
afflicted with his wound, he recovered his undentandiag^ 
and rightly interpreting the sense of the oracle^ said, " Fate 
** has decreed that Cambyses the son of Cyrus shidl die in 
^* this place." 

LXV. These word» he said at that time; and about 
twenty days after, havmg assembled all the principal men of 
the Persians, who were with him» he spoke to them in these 
terms : '' I am necesritated to' acquaint you with a thing, 
'* which above all others I desired to conceal. When I waa 
" in Egypt I saw a vision in a dream, which I wish I had 
'* never seen^ representing a messenger arrived from Persia^ 
** with tidings that Smerdis was seated on the royal throne^ 
^' and touched the heavens with his head. Induced by this 
** dream, I feared my brother would deprive me of the king- 
** dom, and acted with more precipitation than prudence : 
'^ for no human power is able to turn aside the decrees of 
** fate. I foolisUy sent Plrexaspes to Susa with orders to 
** kill Smerdis ; and have lived in the profimadest security 
** since the execution of that crime ; not at fdi suspecting 
*' that any other mortal would rebel against me, after I had 
** removed him out of the world. But having beeii mistaken 
'^ as to what was about to happen, I became a fratricide, in 
'* violation of my duty, and nevertheless am deprived of the 

' Until we are better inibrmed of the might be. Lareher^ 
shape, &c. of the Grecian and Persian • This was a village of Syria, situated 

swords, we cannot explain this passage at the foot of Mount Camel, towards 

with certain^. It appears from the Ptolemais. Asimilarfidfilmentofiibign- 

Scholiast on Nicander, (Alezipharm. t. e^ prophecy occurs in Shakespeare, 

103.) that the ftvKfis held the sheath Henry IV. part U« and in livy^ book viii. 

'"i but we have no Idea of what this ch. 94. 
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liBgdom. l?o^ tke Crod who sent me that vision meant no i 
other person than Smerdis the mag^s, when he admoBished 
me that Smerdis would invade my throne. The crime has 
been perpetrated by me, and remember that Smerdis the 
*' son of Cyms is no more ; bat d^at two magi (I mean Pati- 
^* sdthes and Smerdis) have taken |iossession of the kingd<»n: 
*' the fir^ of these I appointed governor of my liousefaold 
'* during my absence, and the other is 1»rother to him. Now 
** because he, who of right should have revenged the in- 
'' dignity I suffer from the mc^i, has perished impiously by 
*' the hand of his nearest relation, I think myself obliged in 
*' this exigency to let you know what I would have you do 
** for me ^ter my death. In the first place I command, and 
*' by the Gods of the royal family adjure you alU especially 
'^ those among you who are of the Achaemenian blood, never 
" to permit the government to return into the hands of the 
'* Medes : and if at any time they should usurp the supreme 
power by artifice, to use the like meims to recover it ; or if 
they should acquire the dmninion by arms, tiien likewise tX) 
recover it by arms. On this condition^ may the earth 
** bring forth fruits ; may your wives bring you many ehil- 
*' dren ; your herds and flocks increase ; and your liberty re- 
" main inviolable for ever. But if you do not recover, nor 
** attenqit to recover, the dominion from the Modes, may the 
** contrary imprecations overtake you ; and besides, may the 
«< same end befal every Persian which has befallen me.*' 
When Gambyses had finished tiiese words, he again pas- 
sionately lamented his condition. 

. LXYL And all tiie Persians seeing their king so deeply 
afflicted, wept abundantly, and tore thm garments in pieces. 
But in a little time, when the bone becmaae infected and the 
thigh mortified, it carried^ off Gambyses the^soa of Cyrus, 
after ho Imd reigned seven years and five months ^ having 
never had any children «of either sex. He was no sooner 
dead, than the Persians, who had accompanied him, began to 
enter into a violent suspicion, that whatever he had said con- 
cerning the usurpatum of the magi, and the death of his bro- 
ther, was fictitious, and contrived by Gambyses with design 
to render all the Perrians enemies to Smerdis. This incre- 
dulity easSy wrought them into a persuasion, that Smerdis 
the son of Gyrus was really the person who had taken pos- 
session of the kingdom : and Prexaspes contributed not. a lit- 
tle to this delusion, by denying utterly that he bad killed 
Smerdis, For indeed, after the death of Gambyses, he could 

t You may either- put in 19 ywwe, or • Qemens Alexaadriniis (Stiamat. i.) 
f^ MuAv, m rb dmop tr^tactKUrap koI makes him reign ten yeais, and Ctesias 
6 /ifipbs vamii. Ckmipare vi. 27. Sekw, (Hist. Per. 12.) eighteen. Larek$r. 
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not gafely own that* ke had mnrdered HHe son of Cyms witb 
his own hand. 

LXyil. The magpis* Smerdis, by assuming the name of 
Smerdis the son of Cyras, reigned in secnrity during the 
seven months that remained to complete the eighth year of 
Cambyses; in which time he treated the people with sach 
beneficence, that all the nations of Asia, the Persians only 
excepted, felt regret at his death. For upon his accession 
to the throne, he dispatched orders through all parts of his 
dominions, to juroclaim a general exemption from tribute and 
military services for the space of three years. 

LXVlII. But in the eighth month he was discovered in 
this manner. Otanes the son of Phamaspes, a man equal to 
the greatest of the Persians, both in fortune and blood, was 
the first who suspected him to be an impostor, and not the 
son of Cyrus, because he never went out of the casde, nor 
summoned any of the principal men of Persia to his presence. 
In this suspicion he contrived the following artifice, in order 
to discover the truth. His daughter Phndyma bad been 
one of the wives of Cambyses, and was kept, as all the rest 
were, for the use of Smerdis. To her therefore he sent a 
message, to inquire of her whether the person she lay with 
was Smerdis the son of Cyrus, or some other man : she sent * 
back word, that she did not know, for she had never seen 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and that she did not know with 
whom she lay : he sent to her a second time, saying, " If you 
do not yourself know Smerdis the son of Cyrus, then in- 
quire of Atossa who this man is, with whom you and she 
cohabit, for she must of necessity know her own brother.*' 
But his daughter replied, " I can neither obtain a conference 
'* with Atossa, nor see any of the other women ; because the 
king, whoever he was, had from the beginning of hb reign 
dispersed all his wives into distinct and separate apart- 
" ments." 

LXIX. The matter appeared much more plain to Otanes 
when he heard this, and he sent a third message to Phedyma 
in these words : '' Daughter, being descended of an illustdous 
" family, you ought to undertake the most hazardous enter- 
** prize, in obedience to the commands of your iather. If this 
*' Smerdis is not the son of Cyrus, but the person I suspect 
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' That Cambyaea was the Ahaaaenis, 
and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that ob- 
structed the work of the temple, is plain 
from hence, that they are said in Sciip- 
tore to be the kings of Perna that 
reigned between the time of Cyma and 
the time of thai Darius by whoae decree 
the temple was fioiahed % but, thai Da- 



rius being Darius Hyiiaspes, and none 
reirning between Cyrus and that Darius 
in Persia, but Cambyses and Smerdb; 
it must follow from hence, thai none but 
Cambyses and Smerdis could be the Aha- 
suerus and Aitaxenes, who are said in 
£na to have pat a atop to 
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him to be» he ought by no iiieaii8» since he posseBses your 
person, and the Persian power, to escape with impunity, but 
to suffer the punishment due to his offences. - Follow there- 
fore my advice ; and when you lie by him, and perceive him 
** to sleep, carry your hand to his head ; and if you find he has 
''ears, be assured that you cohabit with the son of Cyrus; 
''but if he has none, with Smerdis.the magus." To this 
message Phsedyma answered, that the danger was exceedingly 
g^at ; because if the king had no ears, and she should be dis- 
covered in touching him, she well knew that he would put her 
to death ; nevertheless she would make the attempt. Thus 
she took upon herself to satisfy the doubt of her father touch- 
ing this Smerdis, (whose ears had been formerly cut off, for a 
reason of importance, by Cyrus the son of Cambyses.) In 
pursuance therefore of her promise, Phedyma the daughter 
of Otanes carefully es^cuted the orders of her father ; and 
going in her turn to the king*s bed, as the manner of the Per- 
sian women is, she no sooner perceived him to sleep pro- 
foundly, than she easily discovered by her hand that the man 
had no ears ; and early the next morning sent an account to 
her father of what she had done. 

LXX. Otanes took with him Aspithines and Gobryas, 
who were the noblest of ..the Persians and most fit to be 
trusted, and related to them the whole affidr ; these also had 
of themselves suspected that the case was so. When Otanes 
had related his story, they readily assented ; and came to an 
agreement with him* that each of three should nominate one 
of his most trusty friends among the Persians, to be admitted 
to a participation of their counsels. Pursuant to pai^ resolu- 
tion, Otanes introduced Intaphemes, Gobrya^^Megalbiyzus, 
and Aspafliines^Hydames. At the same time Darius the son 
of Hystaspes arriving in Susa' from Persia, where his father 
was governor, the six Persians resolved to admit him into 
their society. 

LXXI. These seven having met, after mutual assurances 
of fidelity, entered intoa debate touching. the thing in ques- 
tion. But when Darius came to speak in his turn, he said, 
I thought no man, except myself, had known that the 
kingdom is usurped by a magus, and that Siperdis son of 
** Cyrus is dead; and therefore I came to this place in haste, 
" in 4>rder to contrive his death. But since I find that you 
" also are informed of this indignity, my opinion is to dispatch 
" the entei^rize with all expedition, because delays in such a 
" conjuncture are not safe." " Son of Hystaspes," said Ota- 

y Susa, although in some degree the was not situated in Persia, properly so 
capiUi) of the I^ersian kingdom, and par* called, but in Cissia .or Susiana. See 
ticidarly made iht residence of the king, ch» zci. Sehwrn^imatr, 
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aes, '^ thou art bom of a neUe fadier, and yon appear tb shew 
** that yoa are not inferior to him, Irat do not so iaeonsi- 
** derately hasten this attack, but undertake it m& more mo- 
** deration ; for we ou^ht not to undertake tihis enterprise 
** without augmenting our number." Dariiis replied, ** Be- 
** lieve me, friends, if yon follow the adviee of Otanes, you 
** will all inevitably perish : for some one will not fail to dis- 
** coyer the conspiraey to die magus for private advanti^< 
** and indeed you alone, who first fnrmed the design, ought to 
'Vhave put it in execution immediately; but since you have 
** thought fit to communicate your intentions to a greater 
** number, and to me among others, let us make the attempt 
-''this day ; or be assured, that if tUs day pass away, no one 
*' shall be before me in accusing, but I myself will disclose it 
** to the magus." 

LXXII. Otanes perceiving Darius so eager; ^^ Since 
** then," s^d he, '* we are necessitated to precipitate our en- 
^' terprize, and not permitted to defer the execution, pray tell 
^' us in what manner we shall ent^ the palace; which, as 
**' you know, or at least have heard, is defended by guards 
*' placed in all the passages ; and I desire to be informed how 
*^ we shall pass them." Darius answered, '' Some things, 
*^ Otanes, may be explained by action, tiiat cannot be demon- 
** strated in words ; while other things, which seem easy in 
** discourse, produce no considerable effect in the execution* 
^' No man here can imagine that we shall find any great diffi- 
culty in passing the guards, because our quality is sueh that 
every -one, either from a motive of reverence or dread, wiU 
prescntiy give us way. Besides, I am furnished with a 
most specious pretext ; for I will say I come directly frcHU 
*' Persia, a)id bring a message to the king from my father. If 
** it is necessary for a falsehood to be spoken', let itbespoken^ 
** for men aim at the same thing by both. Some make use of 
an untruth, when by persuading with falsehoods, they are 
likely to gain something; whilst others on the contrary 
** speak the truth, in order that, by the truth, they may ae- 
" quire some advantage, and something farther may accrue to 
*' them ; and thus by different practices we aim at the same 
** end. But if they were not likely to gain, there will be 
<' little difference between truth and falsehood. As for the 
*^ guards, they who' willingly permit us to pass, shall be i'e- 
^* warded in due time ; vbut whoever offers to resist must be 
'< treated as an enemy, and when we have forced our passage, 
f' we must execute our purpose." 

• This appears remttkable, when we cularly taught to speak the truth. See 
remember tW Ike Feisians were parti- book i. ch. 138, 
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LXXIII. To this Gobryas added, '< Friends, it will be 
more glorious for us Persians > to recover the sovereiga 
** power, or die in the attempt ; since, though Persians, we 
** are governed by a magus of Media, and one without ears, 
** Those among you who attended Cambyses during his sick- 
'* ness, well remember the imprecations he uttered at the 
** point of death against the Persians, if they should neglect 
" to use their utmost endeavours to repossess themselves of 
the kingdom ; though his discourse made little impression 
upon us at that time, because we imagined he spoke out 
*' of hatred to his brother. Therefore I concur with the opi- 
** nion of Darius, and think we ought not to go any where 
** else than directly to the magus upon the breaking up of 
** this meeting." Which proposal was unanimously approved. 
LXXIV. Whilst they were concerting this attempt, it 
happened by chance that the magi, after a consultation, de- 
termined to engage Prexaspes in their interests ; as well be- 
cause he had been ill used by Cambyses, who shot his son 
dead with an arrow, as because he alone of all the Persians 
knew certainly that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was not living, 
having dispatched hinr with his own hand ; and besides this, 
he had acquired a general esteem among the Persians. For 
these reasons they sent to Prexaspes, and having obtained a 
promise of his friendship, they obliged him to give his word, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would keep to himself, and 
never discover to any man the fraud they had put upon the 
Persians, assuring him, in consideration of this service, they 
would give him every thing in abundance. When Prexaspes 
had promised that he would do what they persuaded, they 
next proposed that they should assemble all the Persians 
under the waHs*^ of the palace, and desired that he would 
ascend a certain tower, and from thence publicly proclaim, 
that Smek'dis the son of Cyrus, and no other person, was the 
king then reigning. This command they laid upon him^ be- 
cause they not only knew he was a man of principal authority 
among the Persians, but also that he had frequently affirmed 
with great asseveration, that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was 
still living, and utterly denied that he had killed him. 

LXXY. When Prexaspes said that he was ready to do 
that also, the magi having summoned the Persians together, 
commanded him to mount the tower, and from thence to ha- 
rangue the assembly. But he willingly forgot the words they 
had desired him to speak, and, beginning with Achaemenes, 

* This was the citadel. The kings in ch. Izxix. says, that the conspirators 

anciently lodged there for safety. He- left behind, in the citadel, such of the 

rodotus observed in ch. Ixviii. that the party as were wounded. LzrcAer. 
magus would not quit the citadel -, and 
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he related the genealogy of the family of Cyras ; and after- 
wards put them in mind of the great benefits the Persian na- 
tion had received from that king. When he had finished this 
part, he confessed the whole truth, and told them, that the 
apprehensions he had of the hazards he must inevitably run 
by publishing the fraud, had constrained him to conceal it so 
long ; but now seeing the necessity of discovering the secret, 
he acknowledged, that being compelled by Cambyses, he had 
with his own hand destroyed Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
that the magi at present reigned over them. Then after he 
had uttered many imprecations against the Persians, if they 
should neglect to recover the sovereignty, and punish the 
magi, he precipitated himself headlong from the tower **• 
Thus died Prexaspes, a man highly esteemed during the 
course of his whole life. 

LXXVI. In the mean time the seven Persians having 
determined to execute their design against the magi without 
delay, set out after they had implored the assistance of the 
Gods ; and in the midst of their way were informed of all 
that Prexaspes had said and done, which obliging them to 
retire and confer together, Otanes earnestly exhorted them 
to defer the enterprize, and not to attempt any thing in the 
present disorder of affairs; but Darius still insisting upon im- 
mediate execution, and rejecting all propositions of delay, 
the dispute grew warm ; and as they were contending, seven 
pair of hawks appeared pursuing two pair of vultures in the 
air, pulling and tearing them to pieces, which, when the seven 
Persians observed, they accepted the omen, fell in with the 
opinion of Darius, and proceeded with confidence to the 
palace. 

LXXVII. When they arrived at the gates, it happened 
as Darius had supposed. For the guards respecting their 
dignity, and no way doubting such a design from persons of 
their rank, as if they were guided by Providence, permitted 
them to pass, and no one asked them any question. But 
when they passed on to the hall, they fell in with the eunuchs 
who attended to receive messages, who inquired what busi- 
ness they had there ; and threatened the guards for permit- 
ting them to pass, and also endeavoured to prevent the seven 
who were desirous of proceeding farther. Then the seven 
Persians animating each other, drew their swords, killed all 
that opposed their passage, and in an instant penetrated to 
the apartment of the men. 

h Larcher is unable to reconcile this byses. when he muinleied his ion, ch 
last noble action of Prexaspes with the xzxv. 
aoean answer which he gave to Gam- 
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LXXVIII. Tke two magi happened at that time to be both 
waking, and were consulting about the late action of Prex-^ 
aspes; who, when they heard the exclamations and tumult of 
the eunuchs, went together to the door, and perceiving what 
was doing, had recourse to courage. To that end one of 
them quickly taking up a bow, and the other a javelin, thej 
began to engage in the combat. He who had the bow soon 
found that weapon of no use, since their enemies were at hand 
and pressing upon them, but the other with his javelin wounded 
Aspathines in the thigh, and struck out the eye of Intapher- 
nes, though the wound was not mortal. Thus one of the magi 
wounded two of the Persians ; whilst he who found his bow 
useless, ran to a chamber adjoining to the apartment of the 
men, with design to shut the door upon himself, but Darius 
and Gobryas broke into the chamber with him : and as Go- 
bryas was struggling with the magi, Darius stood still, doubt- 
ing how to direct his blow in the dark, which Gobryas per- 
ceiving, and asking him why he held his hand, Darius an- 
swered, because he feared he might hurt him ; *' Strike,'' said 
Gobryas, '' though you strike through the bodies of both." 
Upon this Darius in obedience thrust forward his sword and 
by good fortune killed the magi. 

LXXIX. When the seven had dispatched the magi, they , 
cut off their heads ; ^and leaving the two Persians who were 
wounded to secure the palace, because they could not be 
serviceable elsewhere, the other five, carrying the heads of 
the magi, marched out with great tumult and exclamation; 
and, calling to the Persians, related what they had done, 
shewed them the heads, and killed all the magi they found 
in their way. The Persians were no sooner informed of what 
had passed, and of the deceit of the magi, than they likewise 
thought it right to act in conformity to the seven, killed every 
magi they met ; and if night coming on had not prevented, 
no one of that order had been left alive. All the Persians 
celebrated this day with the greatest solemnity, and call the 
festival by the name of Magophonia, or. The slaughter of the 
magi. On that day no magi may be seen abroad, but every 
one of them is constrained to shut himself up in his own 
house. 

LXXX. When the tumult was appeased, and five days 
had elapsed, those who had been concerned in the attempt 
against the magi, met to consult about the government, and 
made the following speeches; notwithstanding some among 
the Grecians fondly imagine they are fictitious. Otanes 
urged that they should resign the administration of affairs to 
the people, saying, ** My opinion is, that Ve ought not to en- 
** trust the supreme power with any single person among us ; 
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" because a monarchical government is neither good nor po- 
*' pular. Yon know to what excesses Cambyses was trans- 
*' ported, and have sufficiently experienced the insolence of 
** the magos. And indeed how can that government be well 
" arranged, where one man may do whatever he wishes, 
** without being accountable ? for even the best of all men, 
" when placed in such power^ would go beyond his accus- 
*' tomed prudence. Insolence is produced in a man by the 
*' presence of power, and envy is implanted in man at his 
" bii^th; when a man has these two, he has every vice. Puffed 
** out with insolence, he commits many nefarious crimes, and 
" many when bloated with envy. One would think a tyrant 
" should not be envious, because he possesses such eminent 
" advantages above other men ; but experience demonstrates 
** the contrary. He envies the best, and favours the worst 
*' men of the nation ; he hearkens to calumny with pleasure ; 
'' and his conduct is so irregular, that if any one commend 
** him modestly, he grows angry, and thinks he is not treated 
*' with sufficient reverence; on the other hand, if he be highly 
'^ admired, he is no less offended, because he suspects he is 
« flattered. 

'' The things of the greatest importance I am now about to re- 
" late. He overthrows the orders and customs of the country ; 
** violates the chastity of women ; and murders the innocent 
** unheard. But a popular government deservedly bears the 
** charming name of equality^, and is never guilty of those ex- 
*' cesses that are the constant attendants of monarchy. The 
" magistrates are appointed by election, every officer is obliged 
" to give an account of his administration, and refers all mat- 
*' ters of deliberation to the common assembly of the citizens. 
^* My opinion therefore is, that we ought to reject monarchy, 
** and establish a popular government ; for no valuable quality 
." can be wanting in a numerous assembly.*' Otanes delivered 
this opinion. 

LXXXI. Megabyzus spoke next ; and recommending an 
oligarchy to their choice, said, '' I readily concur with Otanes 
'* in the advice he has given to abolish the tyranny ; but in 
*' counselling us to confer the whole power upon the multi- 
" tude, he hath widely deviated from the best opinion, for 
'* nothing can be imagined more foolish and arrogant than an 
*' useless crowd; and therefore nothing can be moreextrava- 
** gant, than that we, who are endeavouring to avoid the in- 
** science of a tyrant, should fall under the caprice of an un- 

« The word in the original means the same sentiment in his Medea, verses 
equality of laws; we have no one word 119 — 126. 
to express it. £iaripides has expressed 
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*^ restrained multitade^. A tyrant knows what he does, but 
the poputace are unable to know; for how should they 
know any thing, who are bred under no discipline, and have. 
" no idea of virtue, or even of commoa order ; and they 
** hurry on matters without reason like an impetuous torrent*^. 
*' Let those then who desire the ruin of the Persians, promote 
*' the establishment of a popular state ; as for me, I am of 
" opinion that we ought to place the sovereign authority in a 
." select council of the best men : both because we ourselves 
" shall be of their number, and because, in all appearance, 
*' the best men will give the best advice.'* Megabyzus laid 
this opinion before them. 

LXXXII. Darius next declared his opinion in these terms: 
'* The things which have been said by Megabyzus against a 
" popular government, seem to me very just and right ; but 
** what he^said with regard to an oligarchy, not so. For if 
** three forms are proposed, and each of these which I allude 
** to, the best in its kind, a most perfect democracy, oligarchy 
** and monarchy, I affirm that the last is far superior. Cer- 
'' tainly nothing can be imagined more excellent than the go- 
" vernment of a single person, if he be completely virtuous : 
** following the best counsel, he would govern the people 
** without blame, and would most of all keep his designs 
*' against the enemy secret. Whereas in an oligarchy, whilst 
many are practising virtue in advancing the public service, 
private enmities will frequently and unavoidably arise ; and 
every man being willing to be the principal manager, and 
^* desirous to see his own opinions prevail, animosities of the 
** most dangerous consequence must necessarily ensue. From 
*' this source seditions arise ; from sedition murder ; and from 
*^ mutual murders, things naturally tend to monarchy ; which 
" is sufficient to prove this kind of government highly prefer- 
*' able to any other. On the other hand, in a popular state, 
** it is impossible for wickedness not to exist ; and when that 
^'happens, they will not produce enmity, but ^ the strongest 
^* friendship, for those who injure the commonwealth, act in 
*' concert and support one another ; until at last some person 
** puts himself at their head, and stops the proceedings of the 
** conspijiiittors ; on account of this he is admired by the peo- 
** pie, and afterwards he commonly becomes a real monarch, 
*' and shews by this that a monarchy is the most excellent of 
" all governments. To finish all in a word ; from what cause. 
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" of the multitude is a foolish and blind " fundum et immensum, sic effervescunt 
" power, which rages against itself; a " auodam quasi aestu, ut ad alios acce- 
" people spoiled by an excessive li- " dant, ab aliis autem recedantr^ Ci- 
" berty, is the most insupportable of all cero pro Plancio, sect. 6, 
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** and by whose means were we made a free nation? Dtd we 
" receive our liberties from the people ; from a few select 
^* persons ; or frt)m a monarch ? My opinion therefore is, that 
** since we were delivered from servitude by a single person, 
" we would resolve to confirm that kind of government, and not 
** to alter the custom of our country, which has been so ad- 
*^ vantageous to us : for we should not find our account in the 
** change." 

LXXXIII. After these three opinions had been proposed, 
four of the seven embraced that of Darius ; and Otanes, who 
had endeavoured to introduce an equal republic, finding his 
sentiment overruled by number, thus spoke before the assem- 
bly : ** Since it appears evident, that it is necessary for some 
*' one of us to be made king, either by the chance of the lot, 
'' the election of the Persian multitude, or by some other 
** way, I will not be your competitor, because I resolve nei- 
** ther to govern nor be governed, but quit all my right, on con- 
^' dition that neither I nor any of my posterity may be account- 
** ed subjects." When he had said this, and the six had con- 
sented to his demand, he accordingly did not join in the con- 
test, but withdrew from the assembly ; and his descendants 
alone of all the Persians retain their liberty to this day ; be- 
ing no farther subject to the king than they think convenient, 
but without transgressing the customs and manners of the 
country. 

LXxXIV. After his departure, the other six entered into 
a deliberation touching the most equitable manner of consti- 
tuting a king ; and in the first place resolved, that if any one 
of their number obtained the kingdom, Otanes, and his poste- 
rity after him, should every year receive a Median vest, ac- 
companied with all other presents which are accounted most 
honourable among the Persians. They decreed that these 
things should be bestowed upon him, because he had been the 
author of the enterprize, and brought them together into this 
association. These honours were conferred on Otanes in par- 
ticular ; and they made the following resolutions with regard 
to the whole body ; that any one of the seven should have full 
liberty to enter into all the apartments of the palace without 
being introduced ; unless the king should happen to be in bed 
with one of his women ; and th^t he should not be permitted 
to marry a wife out of any other family than of the conspira- 
tors. With regard to the kingdom they decreed that he 
should possess it, whose horse should first neigh in the suburb 
at sun-rise ^ while they themselves were mounted on them. 

LXXXV. In this resolution the assembly parted, and Da- 

' The Persians were accustomed to worship the rising iun. 
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rius was Qo Booner returned home^ than calling (or (£barea» 
who/Had the charge of his horses, and was a man of ingenuity, 
he said to him, '* (Ebares, we have determined to dispose of 
'' the kingdom in this manner; he, whose horse shall neigh 
" first after the rising of the sun, is to have the sovereign 
" power. Now therefore, if thou hast any invention, exer- 
*' cise thy talent, that I may obtain this glory, with the exclu- 
** sion of all other persons." " Sir," answered CEbares, " if 
*' it depends on this, whether you shall be made king or not, 
" be confident on that account, and be in good spirits ; since 
*' no one else shall be king in preference to you ; I have such 
" a charm." " If thou hast such an artifice," said Darius, " it 
" is time to use it without delav ; for the trial is to be made 
" to morrow." CEbares having heard this, departed.; and when 
night came, he led a mare, which the horse of Darius loved, 
to the suburbs, and tied her up ; then he brought his master's 
horse thither also; and after he had led him several times 
round the mare, gradually bringing it nearer, he at last let 
him cover her. 

LXXXVI. The next morning, at day-break, the six Per- 
sians appearing on horseback pursuant to their resolution, 
rode about the suburbs; and as they passed by that part 
where the mare had been tied the preceding night, the horse 
of Darius ran to the place and neighed, which he had no 
sooner done, than flashes of lightning were seen issuing from 
a clear sky, and followed by a clap of thunder. These addi- 
tional circumstances, as if they arose from some concerted 
scheme, consummated the auspices. All his competitors dis- 
mounted from their horses and adored him as king^. 

LXXXVII. This account is most commonly given of the 
artifice used by CEbares; but .others say, (and the Persians 
relate the story both ways,) that having rubbed his hand upon 
the genital part of the mare, he kept it warm under his gar- 
ment'', and that after the rising of the sun, when the horses 
were ready to set forward, OBbares drew out his hand and 
stroked the nostrils of his masters horse, who taking the 
scent, began to snort and neigh immediately after. 

LXXXVIII. However this be, Darius the son of Hys^ 
taspes was declared king, and all the people of Asia sub- 
mitted to his government, whom Cyrus had first subdued, 
and afterwards Cambyses* The Arabians alone ^ were never 

K Darius was twenty years old (i. which reached down to the ancle. 

219.) when Cyrus perished. Cambyses Larcher. 

reiened seven years and five months, ' It was foretold of Ishmael, Gen. 

and the magus seven months; hence xvi. 12. " And he will be a wild man; 

Darius was twenty-hine years old, when ** his hand will be against ever^ man, 

he came to the crown. JLarcher* ** and every man's hand against him." 

^ The anaxyrides were large breeches, Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and 
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reduced to the condition of subjects by the Persians, but 
were accounted their friends, and gave them a free passage 
into Egypt, which they could not have compassed without 
their permission and assistance. Darius contracted the most 
noble alliances with, the Persians, for he married two daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystona. The former had been 
wife to her brother Cambyses, and also to the magus, but 
Artystona was a virgin. To these he' added Parmys, th6 
daughter of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, together with that 
daughter of Otanes'' who detected the magus. His power 
was fully established on all sides. He first erected a statue 
of stone, representing a man sitting on horseback, and bear- 
ing this inscription, DARIUS the son of hystaspes 

OBTAINED THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA BY THE SAGACITY 

OF HIS HORSE, (here the name of the horse was read,) 

AND BY THE ADDRESS OF OEBARES, MASTER OF HIS 
STABLES. 

. ,, LXXXIX. Having done this, he divided his dominions 

into twenty provinces or satrapies, and constituted a go- 

^vemor in each division. Then he appointed the tribute which 

>BVery nation should be obliged to pay into his treasury ; and 

^. for this purpose he joined to certain nations the neighbouring 
people, and then passed' by these neighbouring people, and 
assigned to thedi other people which were more remote. In 
this manner did he distribute the satrapies and the annual 
payment of tribute. He also ordained, that all those who 
brought their portion in silver should make their payments 
by the Babylonian talent, which is equal to seventy Euboean 
mines ; and those who paid in gold, should bring in their 
part by the standard of the Euboean talent. During the 
reign of Cyrus there was no fixed regulation* with regard to 
tribute, nor even afterwards under Cambyses, but the people 
made voluntary presents to the king; and, therefore, from 
the establishment of these taxes, and other things of like 



other potentates, vainly attempted to 
subjugate the wandering Arabs ; and 
though they had temporary triumphs 
over some tribes, they were never ulti- 
mately successful. From the commence- 
ment of the Ishmaelites to the present 
day, they have maintained their inde- 
pendence. For a full account of the 
prophecies concerning Ishmael, see Bp. 
Newton's Second Dissertation. 

^ Darius had no children by Phae- 
dyme, but by the daughter of Gobryas 
he had three ; Artobazanes, (vii. 2.) 
Ariabignes, (ibid. 97.) Arsamenes ; ^ibid. 
68 ;) by Atossa he had Xerxes, Masistes, 
Achsmenes, and Hystaspes; (ibid. 64, 



82, and 97 ;) by Artystona he had Ar- 
sames and Gobryas ; (ibid. 69 and 72 ;) 
by Parmys, Ariomardus ; (ibid. 78 ;) by 
Phratagune, Abrocomas and Hyperan- 
thes; (ibid. 224;) in all twelve sons. 
Larcher, 

I lliis appears to contradict what was 
said in ch. 67, that the magus exempted 
the Persians for three years from every 
kind of impost. It must be observed, 
that these imposts were not continual ; 
they only subsisted in time of war, and 
they were rather a gratuity than an im- 
post. Those which Darius established 
were perpetual ;- therefore Herodotus 
does not contradict himself. Larcher. 
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nature, the Persiann say Darhu vas a tradfir"^, Cambysea a 
master^ and Cyrus a father. For Darius made profit of evaiy 
^ng; Cambyses was severe and negligent from hanghtinesa; 
but Cynui was nuld, and always contrhring advantages for his/ 
people. 

XC. The lonians and Asiatic Magoesians^ with the 
^olians, Carians, Lycians, Milyens, and Pamphylians, were 
appointed to pay a tribute of four hundred talents in silver, 
and composed the first satrapy. The Mysians, Lydians, Aly- 
sonians, Cabalians, and Hygenians®, were the second, and 
paid five hundred talents of silver p. The people who dweU 
on the right hand of those who sail through the Hellespont, 
together with the Phrygians, Asiatic Thracians, P^phlago- 
nians, Mariandynians^, and Syrians % paid three hundred and 
sixty talents, and made up the third government The Cili- 
cians were the fourth, and furnished Darius with three hun- 
dred and sixty white horses ; that is, one for every day of 
the year, besides five hundred talents in silver; a hundred 
and forty of which were consumed in the payment of the 
cavalry which guarded Cilida', and the remaining three hun- 
dred an^ sixty were paid into the treasury. 

XCI. The fifth comprehended all the countries that lie 
extended from the city of Posideum, built in the mountains 
of Cilicia and Syria, by Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus V 
down to Egypt, excepting only the Arabian territories, which 
are free from any tribute ; this portion, containii^ all Phoe- 
nicia, the Syria which is called Palaestine", and Cyprus, was 
taxed at three hundred and fifty talents. Egypt, and those 



» .£schyluB throughout his tragedy 
of the Persians bears honourable testi- 
mony to the character and admimstration 
of Darius. Mitford translates Kcnrrikos 
#' hroktr, eh. vi. 2, 

" There were also Magnesians in 
Thessaly. The Milyens are probably 
Ihe same with those in book i. on. 173. 

^ Of this people we know nothing. 
Weaseling pn^poses to read Obigenians. 
Obigene was a division of Lycaonia. See 
Plin. V. 32. 

P This division, wluch is by far the 
smallest of the twenty, does not appear 
to have touched the sea on any part. 
The greatness of the tribute paid by this 
satrapy, in proportion to its ye;-y con- 
fined limits, requires e;Eplanation ; and 
none appears more satisfactory, than that 
the sources from whence the vast riches 
of Croesus were derived, were contained 
in it. Bawiul, sect. xi. 

4 This people occupied a part of the 
coast of the Enzine, between Bithynia 

VOL. I. 



and Paphlagonia. lEUnnd, sect. xi. 

' By Syrians are meant Cappadocians. 
See note on book ii. ch. 104, 

" Cilicia was a post of great import- 
ance. According to the hands into 
which it fell, it either connected or se- 
parated the two countries of Asia Minor 
and Persia on the one hand, and Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, on the other. 
IRtnnei, ch. xi. 

< For an account of Amphiaraus, see 
note on book i. ch. 46. Amphialochus 
became king of Argos, but was forced to 
fly from the throne ; he thence went to 
the Ambjracian gulf and founded Argos 
Amphilochium. He shared divine ho- 
nours with his father at Oropus. His 
oracle at MaUus, in Cilicia, acquired 
celebri^. Hie answers were given in 
dreams. 

<* The country, which is named by 
the Greeks PoiiettiiM, is called by the 
Arabs JPo/Mtm, and is the Philistine ai 
the Scriptures. 
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parts of Lybijt w&ich border upon Egypt, together with Gy- 
rene and JSarce, made up the sixth government, and contri- 
bnted- seven hundred talents, besides the revenue arising 
from the fishery of the lake Moeris, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of corn for one hundred and twenty thousand Persians 
and their auxiliaries, who had their station within the white 
fortress' of Memphis. The seventh^satrapy, consisting of the 
Sattagydae^, Gandarii, Dadiciae, and Aparytae, paid one hun- 
dred and seventy talents. Susa', and the rest of the country 
of the Cissians, were the eighth, and contributed three hun- 
dred. 

XCII. A thousand talents of silver, and five hundred 
young eunuchs, were furnished yearly by the city of Babylon 
and other parts of Assyria ; this was the ninth division. Ecr 
batana, and the rest of Media, with the Parycanians and 
Orthocorybantes, were the tenth*^, and paid a tribute of four 
hundred and fifty talents. The Qaspians, Pausicae, Pantima- 
tians, and Daritae, contributed two hundred talents, and com- 
posed the eleventh satrapy''. The twelfth,^ which extended 



* Memphis consisted of three parts ; 
the third part was the castle or fortress, 
which was built of white stones, whence 
it derived the appellation of the white ; 
it is also mentioned by Thucydides, i. 
104. Larcher. 

y No name like this can be found. 
From what scanty notices we hare, it 
can only be supposed that the seventh 
satrapy of Herodotus was made up of 
the province of Maigiana, and some 
tracts adjoining to it on the west, and 
that it had for its boundaries on the 
south, the ridge of mountains that sepa- 
rate Aria ; on the west, the countries of 
Baverd, Toos, &c. the original seats of 
the Parthians ; on the north, the desert 
towards the Oxus; and on the east, 
Bactria. In effect, that it was surround- 
ed on three sides by the nxteenth, and 
on the fourth, by tne twelfth satrapy. 
Rennel. 

* This division answers to the modem 
Khuzistatu As it contained the then 
capital of the empire, and had a rich soil, 
it was enabled to pay so large a tribute. 
The wealth of Susa is mentioned by 
Aristagoras, in the fifth book, ch, 49. 
JRennel, 

* It is well known- that there were 
two countries of the name of Media at 
the time of the Macedonian conquest ; 
the greater and less. The greater an- 
swers to the modem division of Al JeM, 
or Irak Ajami; the less, to Aderbigian, 
called by the Gieeks Atropatia. We 



conclude that Herodotus intended the 
greater Media only, because he classes 
matiene, which lay between the two, as 
distinct from Media, and because also, 
Aderbigian appears to form a part of the 
Saspires and Caspians. The Oathocory- 
bantes may be taken for the people of 
Carfiana, now Currknabad, the southern 
part of Media; and by the Paricanii 
we conclude are meant the Paretaeeeni, 
the people of the eastern province of 
Media, which extends from Persis to the 
Caspian straits. Rennel. 

*> There are found in Strabo and Pto- 
lemy some notices respecting the Pasicae 
and Aspasics, who appear to be the 
Pausicse of our author. (Strabo, p. 513 ; 
Ptolemy, Aaa, Tab. 7.) They are 
placed near the Chorasmians. The Cat* 
pians inhabited the shore of the sea of 
that name, from the mouth of the river 
Cyrus southward. Hence this satrapy 
constitutes one vast natural division of 
country, and that of the most fertile and 
productive kind, being the modernpro- 
vinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, (or ToAe- 
ristan,) Korkan, Dahestan, &c. known in 
ancient geography by the names of Gela, 
Maxere, Tapuri, Hyrcani, and the coun- 
try of the Dahs. Hvrcania should have 
.been included in this division, although 
omitted in the statement of Herodotus. 
BmuMl, 

« No rale is given by which we can 
form any idea of the extent of this sa- 
trapy, uidesB the modem province of 
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from the Bactrians to the JEgheit brought in three hundred 
and sixty talents. 

XCIII, Pactyice, with the Armenians and other neigh- 
bouring parts, down to the Eiixine sea, made, the thirteenth*^ 
government, and was ordered to pay four hundred talents. 
The fourteenth'' consisted of the Sagartians, Sarangseans, 
Thamanaeans, IJtians, Mycisms, and those who inhabit the 
islands of the Red sea, where banished persons were confined 
by the king, all these together were obliged to bring in six 
hundred talents. The fifteenth' comprehending tlie Sac89 
and Caspians, paid two hundred and fifty. The Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians, were the sixteenth^ go- 
yemment, and furnished three hundred talents. 

XCIV. Four hundred were required from the Paricanians, 
and Asiatic Ethiopians, who made the seventeenth^* divisi<Hi. 
The eighteenths consisting of the Matieni, Saspires, and 



B^Ut and its dependencies are taken for 
the country oi the Bactrians at laige. 
There is little question but that the pre- 
sent city of Balk is the Bactra or Bactria 
of the ancients ; but whether the modem 
fyrovinoe answers to the ancient one can- 
not be known: but^glos is an unknown 
position. According to the context, we 
might suppose Bactriana to form the 
western quarter, and look for iEglos in 
the eastern. Now the most remote 
eastern province of Balk is KU, Gil, or 
Kilan; may not this be the Kilos, £ki- 
los, or JE^los of our author 1 RenneL 

* The Pactyans in Polymina, 67, 
should be taken for the Bactearis, seated 
in the mountains on the west of IspsUian ; 
and the Pactyans of Armenia quite a 
different people, and quite unknown to 
IIS. When our author extends this sa- 
trapy to the Euxine, he appears to con- 
tradict what he says of the nineteenth. 
Rennel, 

^ This must be regarded as comprising 
Sigistan, together with such parts of the 
country between it and the t*endan gulf 
as were not exempted from tribute by 
Darius. We conceive Cartnania in ge- 
neral, as well as the country of lM>r, 
bordering on the Persian gulf, and the 
islands of it, to belong to this satrapy. 

' The Sacs possessed the countries of 
Kotlan and Salman, which were ad- 
ucent to Bactnana, Sogdia, and mount 
Imaus. The Caspians may probably be 
the Casiant of Ptolemy ; that is, Kashgw»t 
which borders on the country of the 
SaciB. BmneL 

9 The provinces of this satrapy are all 



contiguous, and form one of the largest 
of those divisions. The original Par- 
thia of Herodotus appears to be nothing 
'more than the mountainous tract be- 
tween Hyrcania, Margiana, Aria, and 
the desert of Chorasmia. Soghd or Sa- 
marcand between the Oxus and Jaxartes 
is doubtless Sogdh, excluding Kotlan, 
Saganian, and Ailan, as parts of the 
Sacan or Bactrian satrapies. Chorasmia 
must be taken for Khowarezn, at large ; 
and Aria for Herah, which is sometimes 
written without the aspirate, at tlus 
time. RenneL 

^ lliese Paricanii we refer to the 
country of Gedrosia, i. e. Kedge or Mak" 
ran: considering the town of Fahnff 
or PooraJ, as the Poorah of the historians 
of Alexander ; and this Poorah we re- 

fard as the capital of the Paricanii. 
Ve must regard the Ethiopians of Asia 
as the people of Makran, Haur^ and 
other provinces in the south<east angle 
of Persia towards India. Rennel. 

' The position of Matiene is well 
known. It was, properly speaking, the 
north-west part of Media major, lying 
above the ascent of mount Zagros ; and 
between Ecbatana and the lake of Ma- 
raga. The Saspires (or whatsoever may 
be their proper name) must occupy the 
space in the line between the Matiene 
and Colchis, in modem gec^raphy the 
eastern part of Armenia. The Alaro-' 
dtam we cannot find any authority kx 
placing ; but may suppose their counti]^ 
to be parts of Iberia and Albania, bor- 
dering on the Ckilchians and Saqurea. 
RenneL 
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AlarodianSy Ixrovgbt in two hundred talents. Tbe MosehiaQg; 
Tibarenians, Macronians, Mosyneecians, and Mardians, were 
enjoined to pay three hundred talents, and composed the 
nineteenth'' satrapy. The* Indians were the twentieth^; and 
as they are more nnmerons than any other people we know, 
the tribnte charged npon tiiem was proportionably great ; for 
they were obliged to bring in yearly thr^ee hundred and sixty 
talents of gold* 

XCV. Ifow, if the Babylonian talent be compared with 
the Eubceati, we shall find in this acconni nine thousand five 
hundred and forty talents'"; and if we estimate the gold at 
the value of thirteen times" silver, the sum will amount to 
four thousand six hundred and eighty £uboean talents. All 
this computed together,^ shews that Darius received the 
yearly tribute^ of fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty 
talents of the Euboean value,, besides other sums of less ccm- 
sequence, which I forbear to mention. 

XCVI. The revenues were paid to Darius by the inhabit- 
ants of Asia, and a small part of Lybia; but in succeeding 
times another tribute was laid upon the islands, and divers 
parts of Europe as far as Thessaly. The king preserves his 
treasures in this manner ; he causes the metsds to be melted 
down and poured into earthem pots ; which done, the vessels 
are broken, and when occasion requires, so much is cut off as 
seems necessary. 



^ This satrapy must have extended 
along the south-east coast of the Euxine, 
and was confined on the inland, or 
Bonthem side by the lofty chain of Ar- 
meniaa mountains. On the east it was 
bounded by the heads of the Phasis and 
Cyrus; and on the west by the Thermo- 
don. i2#niMi. 

' How muich of India was possessed 
by Darius is not known. For a perspi- 
cuous account of this and all the other 
satrapies, the reader is referred to the 
]«amed work ol Miyor Rennel, sect, xi, 
zii. where the reasons for the situation 
of them are clearly stated* 

" These numbers as they now stand 
kiTolve some difficulty. larcher with- 
out hesitation rtads mne thousand eight 
hundred and eighty. See also Schweigh- 
suaer's note. 

* In the time of Plato thfO proportion 
of gold to silver was twelve to one, in 
the time of Monander ten to one. Lor* 

^ H^odotus has undertaken to give 
an account, in some detail, of the pro- 
duce of the Persian taxes; on what 
authority we are not informed. But we 



know that it is even now, with all the 
freedom of communication through mo- 
dem Europe, extremely diificidt to ac- 
quire information, at all approaching (o 
exactness, of the revenue, and still more 
of the resources of the neighbouring 
states. Mr. Richardson, in his Disser- 
tation on the Languages of the East, 
has observed, that the revenue of Persia, 
according to Herodotus's account, was 
very unequal to the expences of such an 
expedition as that attnbuted to Xerxes; 
and therefore, he says, Herodotus must 
stand convicted of falsehood in one case 
Or the other. Unprejudiced persons 
will have little difficulty to chuse their 
belief. The principal circumstances of 
the expedition fell necessarily under the 
eyes of thousands. The revenue could 
be known to very few, and the resources 
probably to none. Yet a very acute in- 

auirer into ancient politics has observed* 
bat valuable information is derived from 
Herodotus's account of the Persian re- 
venue. See Gibbon's History of the Bo- 
man Empire, vd. i. eh. 8. note !• and 
vol. ii. ch. 24. MUford^s Oreeeet ch. 
n. 2. )uite 14. 
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XCVII. These then kte the satrapieB ^uid the impMls ton 
each. Persia is the only country which! hare not m^l- 
tioned as tributary ; for the lands of Uie Persians are free 
from all taxes^ Bat the Ethiopians, who border upon Egypt, 
and were conquered by Cambyses in his expedition against 
the MacroUans, toother with those who inhabit the sacred 
city of Nissa, and celebrate the festival of Bacch^,. are npt 
enjoined to pay tribute, but send a yearly present to the kin^. 
These Ethiopians, and the adjoining people, whollive in sub- 
terraneous dwellings, and use the same grain p wVh the Cah 
lanfian Indians, make a present every third yeW of two 
choenices of unrefined gold, two hundred blocks of ebony, 
five Ethiopian children, and twenty elephants' teeth of the 
largest size : which custom they continue to this day. The 
Colchians numbered themselves among those who gave pre- 
sents, with the nations that lie between their country and 
mount Caucasus ; for so far the dominions of Persia extend. 
But the people who inhabit the north side of that mountain, 
pay no regard to the Persian power. The present sent by 
the Colchians, consisting of one hundred boys, and the same 
number of virgins, was delivered' every fifth year. The 
Arabians also brought every year a thousand talents of 
frankincense. These irifts were brought to the king besides 
the tribute. . ^ ^ * -. 

XC VIII. I shall now explain in what manner the Indians 
collect that great quantity of gold dust, which serves to pay 
the tribute imposed upon them by the king. That part of 
India which faces the rising sun is covered with sand ; and 
of all the people who inhabit Asia, and are known to us by 
certain information, the Indians are placed in the most east* 
wardly situation. The country which most advances towards 
the east, is rendered desert by the sands. The Indians con^ 
sist of many nations, which speak different languages : some 
apply themselves to the keeping of cattle, and others not. 
Some inhabit the morasses of the river, and feed upon raw 
fish, which they take by sailing out in boats composed of 
reeds ; each boat is formed of one single joint of the reed*'. 
These Indians wear garments made of rushes, which they cut 






PThis is rice or a kind of millet, 
which is also mentioned in chap. 100. 
S€|e Denon's Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 
75. and other travellers. Sckweigh, 

4 Arundini quidem Indies arborea 
multitudo, quales vulgo in templis vide- 
mns. Spissius mari corpus, foemins ca- 
pacius. Navigionim etiam vicem prae- 
stant (n credimus) sinffula iTUemodieU 
FlinyHist.Nat.xvi.36. Seea]8ovii.2; 



compare also Theophrast. Hist. Plant, 
iv. 12. Ctesias, ch. 6. &c. 

It must be supposed that Herodotus 
meant the people who inhabit the banks 
of the Ganges, the proper and Sanscrit 
name of which is Psulda ; Ganga being 
the appellative only ; so that the Padmi 
may answer to the Gangarids of later 
Greek writers. Rmnel. 
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ID the river, and weaving theiA together like a mat, wear 
them, like a cuirass. 

XCIX. Eastward of this people lie the Padsei, who keep 
cattle, eat raw flesh, and are reported to use the following 
customs. When any one of the commimity is sick, his nearest 
connections put him to death, alleging that if he wasted by 
disease, he would spoil his flesh ; he denies that he is sick, 
but they, not agreeing with him, kill him, and feast upon his 
flesh. And if a woman be in the same condition, she is treated 
in the same manner by the women most acquainted with her. 
They kill those who happen to live until they are old, and eat 
their flesh with rejoicing ; but few among them attain to long 
life, for before that, they put to death every one that falls into 
any distemper. 

C. On the other hand, some Indians observe a quite con- 
trary custom ; for they neither kill any animal '^t nor sow any 
seed, nor are they accustomed to have houses ; but live upon 
herbs. They have a kind of grain about the size of millet, and 
enclosed in a calyx, which springs spontaneously firom the 
earth: this they collect, and having boiled it, together with the 
calyx, they eat it. When any one among them is sick, he 
retires into the desert, where no care is taken of him, whether 
he live or die. 

CI. All these Indians I have mentioned resemUe the 
Ethiopians in complexion, and perfonn the act of generation 
in public' like other animals. The seed they emit is not white, 
as that of other men, but of equal blackness with their skin ; 
and such also is the seed of the Ethiopians. This part of 
India is situate to the southward, very remote from the Per- 
sians, and was never subject to Darius. 

CII. Other Indians, inhabiting towards the north, and 
bordering upon the territories of Caspatyrus^ and Pactyica, 
resemble the Bactrians in their manner of living, and are the 
most valiant people of all India. These are they who go to 
collect gold upon the uninhabited sands of their country. In 
this desert, and among the sands, there are found a kind of 
ants", less indeed than dogs, yet of a larger size than foxes. 
Some of them are kept in the palace of the Persian king, 
, which were taken in this place. 'Diese ants are in shape ex- 
actly like those of Greece ; and making thepiselves habita- 
tions under ground, they throw up the sand in the same man- 

^ Nicholas Damascenos sars these never seen the animal itself, but a great 

people were called Aritonii. Lurcher, many of their skins, which were brought 

■ See book i.ch. 216. into the Macedonian camp* M. Die 

* See book iv. ch. 44. and note. Thou, an author of great credit, informs 

^ These are also described by Pliny, us, that Schah Thomas, Sophi of Persia, 

Hist. Nat. xi. 31. Nearchus informs us« sent in the year 1559, toSoliman, an ant 

(Arriao. Hist. Indie, xv. 4.) that he had like these here described. LanAer, 
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ner. The sand thus throwOr up is mixed with gold dnaU For 
this sand therefore the Indians make journeys into the desert ; 
every man employed in that work tying three camels toge- 
ther, a male on each side, and a female in the middle, which 
he mounts himself, and always takes care that he may have 
torn her from her young as recently born as possible. These 
camels are not less swift than horses, and much more able 
to carry burdens. 

CIII. What the form of the camel is, I shall not describe 
to the Greeks, as they are acquainted with it ; I will only 
mention those particulars which are not known ; a camel has 
four thighs'^ and four knees on his hinder parts, and the 
genitd member turning towards his tail. 

CIV. When the Indians have prepared and harnessed 
their camels in the manner above mentioned, they set forward 
towards the desert ; having before calculated the time, so as 
to be employed in their plunder during the most scorching 
heat of the day, because the ants are then all under ground. 
In this climate the sun is not, as in other regions, hottest^ at 
noon, but in the morning^, from the time that it has risen to 
any height in the heavens, to the hour when men usually re- 
tire from the forum*; during which time it scorches there 
much more than at noon in Greece ; so that, it is reported, 
these Indians are accustomed at that time to bathe in cold 
water*. At noon the heat is little different from that which 
is felt in other countries, but soon after becomes as moderate 
as the morning elsewhere ; gradually diminishing as the sun 
declines, and upon the setting changes into excessive cold. 

CV. The Indians arriving in this place, fill their sacks 
with the sand, and return with all possible expedition. For 
the ants, as the Persians say, immediately having discovered 
it by the scent, pursue them ; they affirm, that they are su- 
perior to every other animal in swiftness, so that if the 
Indians did not make some progress while the ants were col- 
lecting, no one would get away safe. The male camels, as 
they are inferior in speed to the females, fail in their strength ^ 
and at different times keep up with great difficulty ; whilst the 



> This, as Aristotle has remarked, 
(Hist. Anim. ii. l.)is not true. Larcher, 

7 Some traveller had told Herodotus, 
that when it was the third hour, or nine 
o'clock in Greece, the sun was vertical 
in India ; and from his want of know- 
ledge on that subject the difficulty ap- 
pears to have arisen. Larcher* 

> The time of full forum appears to 
have been about nine. 

•■ This is the general way of translat- 
ing^the passage. Schweighsuser thinks 



that it alludes to intense perspiration, as 
in French, the phrase, '* nager dans 
** I'eau." The Latin word sudor is the 
exact Greek word ^dtap, 

*> I have followed Schweighsuser, 
who considers frapaXvarOeu as signify- 
ing, to fail in strength, &c. Coray trans- 
lates it, '* Les chameaux mdles se s^par 
eroient des femelles (resteroient en ar- 
riere,) s'ils n' ^toient point tir6s ens- 
semble et & cot6 d'elles. 
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fenmleSy vhich are more swift than tlie moles, and animated 
by the remembrance of their young, spare no efforts to return 
with all possible speed* In this manner the Indians cdleet 
the greatest part of their gold, as the Persians say ; for that 
which they dig out of the mines is not so considerable^ 

CVI. Thus the remotest part of the inhabited world possesses 
some of the most excellent things; as Greece is more happily 
blessed with an agreeable temperament of air and seasons. 
For in these regions, which, as I said before, lie farthest to 
the eastward, and are called India, ^1 animals, both quadru- 
peds and birds, are bigger them in o^er places ; except only 
horses, which are not so large as the Nysaean horses of Media. 
There is likewise abundance of gold, either dug out of the 
mines, or brought down by the rivers, or robbed from the ants 
in the manner I have related ; besides a certain tree, grow- 
ii^ wild, and instead of fruit, bearing a wool^ which excels 
that of sheep, both in beauty and quality, and is used by 
the Indians for clothing. 

. CVII. Arabia is the last inhabited country lying to the 
southward ; and the only region which produces f^nkincense, 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and ledanum. All these things the 
Arabians gather with some difficulty, myrrh only excepted. 
They collect the frankincense by buniing styrax, which the 
Phoenicians export into Greece ; for flying serpents, small of 
body and with variegated skins, guard the trees which bear the 
frankincense, a great number round each tree. These are the 
same serpents as attack Egypt. They are driven from the 
trees with nothing else but the smoke of the styrax. 

CVIII. These serpents, the Arabians say, would fill all 
the country, if they were not subject to the same effect which 
is experienced in vipers : and we may rationally conjecture 
that the wisdom of Divine Providence has made all those 
creatures, which are naturally fearful, and servd for food, to 
be very prolific, lest the species should be destroyed by con- 
stant consumption ; and. on the contrary, such as are rapacious 
and cruel, to be almost barren. Hence the Jiare^, which is 
hunted by beasts, birds, and men, is so very prolific that it 
alone of all beasts conceives to superfetation, having in its 
womb some of its young covered with down, others bare, 
others just formed, and at the same time conceives another. 
Whereas a lioness, which is the strongest and fiercest of 

^ This "was doubtlesss the cotton ^ The astonishing fecundity of this 

plant, called by the ancients Byssus, animal has made some authors imagine 

and was by them regarded both as a that they are hermaphrodites. Xeno- 

species of linen, and as a sort of wool phon, (dyneg. p« 572.) 
which grew on trees in India. See Aristotle and several other ancient 

Pollux Onomast. viii. 75. Larcher. See authors make the same remark with re- 

also Palmerius Exerc. in Or. Script. gard to the sypeiietation of the bare. 
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beasts, bears one once^ in her life, because she ejects her 
matrix with her ^help ; for he is no sooner capable of motion, 
but with his claws, sharper than those of any other beast, he 
begins to tear the part where he lies; until, increasing^ in 
strength, he at last rends it in pieces, and leaves nothing 
sound behind him at his birth. 

CIX. So that if vipers and the winged serpents of Arabia 
should generate as their nature admits, men could not possi- 
bly live. But when they couple together, and the male emits 
his seed, the female seizes him by the neck, and presses so 
hard with her teeth, that she never lets him go until she has 
torn it through. In this manner the male dies^ and the 
female escapes not long with impunity; for when her young 
ones are entirely formed, they open a way for themselves with 
their teeth through her^bowels, and thus revenge the death of 
their father; whilst other serpents, which are not hurtful to 
men, lay their eggs, and produce great abundance of their 
own kind. As for vipers, they are found in all parts of the 
world ; but flying serpents are found in thick swarms in Ara- 
bia, and no where else, and therefore they appear to be very 
numerous^ 

ex. Having related the manner of gathering frankin- 
cense, I shall now give some account of the way they take to 
furnish themselves with cassia, which is this ; they cover all 
the body and face, except the eyes, with hides and skins, and 
go down to the lake where the cassia grows : this lake is not 
deep, but infested with great numbers of winged beasts, in 
form resembling a bat, making hideous cries, and assaulting 
boldly. From these the Arabians take care to defend their 
eyes, and thus gather the cassia. 

' CXI. They collect the cinnamon b in a still more wonderful 
manner. In what place and country it is produced they can- 
not tell ; some however, reasoning not improbably, affirm that 
it grows in those countries where Bacchus received his edu- 
cation ; and from thence, say they, certain great birds bring 
those sticks (which we, from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon) to 
build their nests* which are fastened by means of clay, to 
mountainous cliffs, inaccessible to men. The Arabians, to 
surmount this difficulty, have invented the following artifice : 
they cut oxen, asses, and other large cattle into great pieces, 
and when they have carried and laid them down as near as is 
possible to the nests, they retire to some distance from the 

« This is perfectly false. The lioness ' This is entirely fabulous. Larcher, 

^nenUIy has two at once, never more cr By cinnamon the ancients under- 

than six, and sometimes only one. stood the small branches of the tree with 

lionesses in Syria litter as many as five the bark on ; by cassia, the bark only, 

times, larcherm . Larcher, 
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place. In the mean time the birds descend to the flesh, and 
.carry up the pieces to their nests, which not being strong 
enough to support such a weight, fall down immediately to the 
ground. The Arabians approaching gather up the sticks, and 
by this means they and other nations are fiurnished with cin- 
namon ^. 

CXII. But the gathering of ledanum', which the Arabians 
call ladanum, is far more wonderful. For though it is found 
in a most stinking place, it is itself most fragrant. For it is 
found, like gum, sticking to the beards of he-goats, which 
.collect it from the woods. It is useful for many ointments, 
and is more generally burnt by the Arabians than any other 
perfume. 

CXIIL But I have said enough of these odours. For the 
rest, the air of Arabia is divinely sweet, and the country 
produces two sorts of sheep, which are very strange, and no 
where else seen. The first kind has a tail at least three cu- 
bitsJ long, which would certainly ulcerate, if they were suf- 
fered to draw it after them upon the ground. But every 
shepherd knows so much of the carpenter's art' as to make 
little carts, upon which he places the tails of the sheep, and 
fastens them. The other sort has a tail of a full cubit in 
breadth. 

CXIV. South-west of this country lie the regions of 
Ethiopia, which are the utmost limits of the inhabited world, 
abounding in gold, ebony, and elephants of a prodigious size. 
The trees grow wild and uncultivated, and the inhabitants 
are very tall, beautiful, and of very long life. 

CX V. These are the extremities of Asia and Lybia ; but 
I have nothing certain to relate concerning the western 
bounds of Europe ; neither can I assent to those who tell us 
of a river, by the Barbarians called Eridanus\ which, they 



^ The mode here described of getting 
the cinnamon resembles in- many parti- 
cuTars one of the adventures of Sinbad 
the sailor, in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments. 

' The Ledum is a flowering shrub 
which grows to the height of two or 
three feet. A complete descrmtion of it 
is given by Toumefort. The goats 
browse upon the leaves, on which there 
is a gummy substance, which clings to 
their beard. (Dioscorid. Mater. Me- 
dica, i. 128. The peasants collect it 
with wooden combs made for the pur- 
pose, then they form it into a mass« and 
give it the name of Ijedanum or Lada- 
num* Larcher* 

3 Between Senegal and Gambra there 



are sheepwith tails so long and heavy, 
that the shepherds support them on a 
kind of carriage ; the sheep of the Cape 
of Good Hope have also very long and 
broad tails. See Fenant's Zoology. 

k Bellanger was of opinion, that He- 
rodotus here intended to speak of a river 
in Italy; Pliny thought so too, and is 
surprised that Herodotus, who passed so 
long a time .atThurium, in Magna Grae- 
cia, should have been unable to meet 
any one who had seen this river. This- 
Eridanus could be no other than the 
Rho'daune, which empties itself into the 
Vistula, near Dantzic, on the banks of 
which we now find amber in large quan- 
tities. Larcher, This is also the optmou 
of Major Rennel. 
S 
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say, fnrnishes amber, and mns northward into the sea. I 
know as little of the islands called Cassiterides^ firom wh^ncie- 
our tin comes. Indeed the very name of Eridanus,. which is 
Greek, and not Barbarous, discovers it to be the fiction ef 
some poet; sind though I have diligently inquired, yet I have 
never seen any man who by his own experience could inform 
me concerning the nature of that sea, which bounds the ex- 
tremities of Europe. However, it is certain that amber and 
tin come from the remotest parts. 

CXVI. And it appears certain, that by far the greatest 
abundance of gold is found in the north of Europe™, but in 
what manner I am not able to relate with certainty, though it 
is said that the Arimaspians^, a people who have only one 
eye, steal it from the griffins; but I cannot believe that men 
are bom with one eye, and yet resemble the rest of mankind 
in all other things. In a word, these extreme parts, which 
enclose and contain within themselves the rest of the earth, 
seem to possess whatever we account most excellent and 
rare. 

CXVII. There is a plain in Asia encompassed on every 
side with a ridge of hills, opening into five several passages. 
This, country was formerly in the possession of the Choras- 
mians, and is on the confines of these same Chorasmians, of 
the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangaeans, and Thomanians, but 
since the establishment of the Persian power, belongs to the 
king. A great river, known by the name of Aces^ flows 
from these hills, and formerly being divided several ways^ 
used to water the lands of the nations before mentioned^ 
being conducted to each nation through a separate opening. 
But these people have suffered the following thing since they 
were reduced under the dominion of the Persian ; for the 
king caused the apertures to be blocked up, and gates placed 



1 It has been very much the custom 
to refer the Cassiterides to the Scilly 
islands aione ; but the idea ought to be 
extended to Cornwall at least, and it is 
possible that very great changes have 
taken place in the state of Scilly and 
Cornwall since the date of that traffic. 
There are some curious particulars in 
Diodorus Siculus respecting an island 
near the British ooast^ to which car- 
riages laden with tin came at low water, 
in order to its being embarked in vessels 
for the continent. See book v. 2. The 
want of information of Herodotus on 
these matters can only be referred to the 
jealousy of the Phoemcians. RenneU 

"* The north-west part of Asia is here 
meant. The Europe of Herodotus exr 



tended far into north Asia. See Rennel, 
sect. 3. 

n See book iv. ch. 13 and 27. Milton 
uses this fable in his second book of Pa- 
radise Lost. 

o This story, so improbably told, seems 
to relate to the Oxus, or to the Ochtu, 
both of which have undergone consider- 
able changes in their courses, partly by 
the management of dams, partly by their 
own depositions, for they certainly flow 
near the countries of the Chorasmians, 
the Hyrcanians, and Parthians ; but the 
Sarangeans, if taken for the people of 
Zarang, that is, Segistan, as no doubt 
they ought to be, aje out of the question 
as to any connection witib these riven; 
RenneU 

M mS 
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at each, so that the water being prevented fnmi eseaping^ the 
whole plain between the mountains became a sea ; and the 
people who before had been supplied with those waters, being 
deprived of a thing so necessary, were reduced to great ex- 
tremities ; for though, as other countries, they have rain in 
winter, yet in summer, when they sow panicum and sesamus, 
they stood in need of water ; and therefore, finding them- 
selves totally excluded from the benefit of the river, they, 
went with their wives to the king's palace, howling and 
making loud exclamations before the gates : upon which the 
king gave order that tibe passages should be opened towards 
those lands that were in the most pressing want, and shut up 
again when they were sufficiently watered, and afterwards to 
do the like to the rest, in such order as should be found ne- 
cessary. But, as I am informed, he opens it when he has 
e:9:acted great sums of money, besides the usual tribute. 

CXVIII. It happened that Intaphemes, one of the seven 
who had conspired against the magus, lost his life from the 
following act of insolence : soon after that enterprisse, he went 
to the palace in order to confer with Darius,, pursuant to the 
agreement before mentioned, by which provision was made, 
that all the accomplices might, without a messenger to an- 
nounce him, go in to the king at any time, except when he 
should happen to be in bed with one of his wives. Inta- 
phemes, therefore, in confidence of this privilege, attempting 
to enter the royal apartment without an introducer, was 
stopped by the door-keeper and messenger, under colour that 
the king was then accompanied by one of his women ; but 
Intaphemes, suspecting they lied, drew his scimitar, and after 
he had cut off the ears and noses of both those officers, and 
had fastened them to the bridle of a horse, he hung them 
round their necks, and so let them go. 

CXIX. In this condition they went in, and shewing them- 
selves to the king, acquainted him with the cause of the ill 
usage they had received. Upon which Darius, fearing the 
six might have concerted this attempt together, sent for 
them, one after the other, and examined their opinions, whe- 
ther they approved the action. But finding by their answers 
that Intaphemes was singly guilty, he caused him to be 
seized,, with his children and family, having many reasons to 
suspect that he and his relations might raise a rebellion. 
Whilst they were under confinement, and bound, in order to 
execution, the wife of Intaphemes went to the gates of the 
palace weeping and lamenting loudly, which she continued 
so assiduously, that at last Darius, moved with compassion, 
sent a messenger to speak to her in these terms : '* Woman, 
** the king gives you the life of any one among your captive 
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** relatioDS whom you wish to deliver.*' ** Since the king," 
said she, after some deliberation, " will grant me no more 
" than one, I choose my brother.'' Darius, when he heard 
her answer, wondering at her choice, dispatched another mes- 
senger to ask her in ms name, '* Why she had shewn so little 
** regard to her husl)and and children, and rather chosen to 
** save the life of her brother, who was not so near related to 
** her as her children, nor could be so dear to her as her hus- 
** band?" She answered, '' That by the permission of heaven 
** she might have another husband^ and other children, if she 
'^ should be deprived of those she had, but coidd never have 
** another brother, because her father and mother were 
** already dead." The king was so well pleased with thi» 
answer, that he not only psurdoned her brother, but gave her 
likewise the life of her eldest son, and put all the rest to 
death. Thus Darius caused one of the seven to be executed 
in the beginning of his reign. 

CXX. As near as may be about the time of the illness 
of Cambyses, the following circumstances happened. Oroetes, 
a Persian, had been appointed governor of Sardis by Cyrus ; 
this man conceived the impious project of seizing and putting 
to death Polycrates the Samian, though he had never seen 
him, nor ever received any injury from him by word or deed. 
But the most current report is, that the cause was this. As 
he was one day sitting at the gates of the palace^ with another 
Persian, whose name was Mitrobates, at that time governor 
of Dascylium, they fell from ordinary discourse into a dis- 
pute concerning vsdour ; in which Mitrobates upbraided Oroe- 
tes in these terms : ** Art thou then," said he,, " to be ac- 
** counted a man of any esteem, who hast not yet reduced 
** the island of Samos to the king's obedience ; which lies 
** near thy government, and is so easy a conquest, that one of 
" its own habitants having made an^insnrrection with fifteen 
** armed men, obtained possession of it, and now reigns 
*' over it?" This reproach, they say, left a deep impression 
on the mind of Oroetes, and made him take a resolution to 



P An exactly similar sentiment occurs 
in Sophocles, Antig. t. 924. Abaucha, 
a Scythian, in Lucian, (Toxar. s. Amicit. 
tom. ii* c. 61.) is described as neglect- 
ing his wife and children, and savine 
his friend from the flames.. When asked 
the. reason, he replied, " Other children 
" I may easily have, and they are at 
'* best a precarious blessing ; but I 
" should not find such another friend as 
" this iu a long time." 

Edward the First, when he heard at 
the same time of the death of his father 



and son, said, '* that the death of a son 
" was a loss which he might hope to 
" repair ; the death of a father was a 
" loss irreparable. Hume. 

See also the lines quoted in the Anti- 
quary, vol. iii. ch. 11. 

4 The grandees used to wait at the 
gates of the palaces of the kings of Persia. 
This custom, established by Cyrus, con- 
tinued as long as the monarchy, and at 
this day, in Turkey, we say the Ottoman 
port, for the Ottoman court, hatcher. 
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revenge himself; not upon Mitrobates» vho had said this, 
but against Polycrates, as the cause of the affront he had re- 
ceived, 

CXXI. Others, but not so many, affirm that a messenger, 
dispatched by Orcetes to Polycrates, to demand something, 
which is not mentioned, found him reposing in the men's 
apartment, with Anacreon'^ of Teos near him, and (whether 
from previous determination he despised the affairs of Oroetes, 
or by chance it so happened) when the herald delivered his 
message, Polycrates, as his face chanced to be towards the 
wall, never turned about, nor condescended to make him any 
answer. 

CXXII. Both these reasons are alleged to have been the 
cause of the death of Polycrates ; and I leave every man to 
believe whichever he pleases. However, Oroetes, who re- 
sided in the city of Magnesia % upon the river Maeander, being 
acquainted with the intentions of Polycrates, sent a message 
by Myrsus a Lydian, the son of Gyges, to Samos ; for Poly- 
crates* was not only the first of all the Grecians we know, 
who formed a design to render himself master of the sea, 
except Minos" of Crete, or perhaps some other before his 
reign, but the first of all men^, who to that time had enter- 
tained great expectations of subduing Ionia and the islands. 
Oroetes therefore, well informed of his design, sent him a 
message in these words: " Oroetes to Polycrates. I under- 
" stand that you are devising vast enterprizes, but have not 
" money answerable to your projects. Now, if you will 
" hearken to my advice, you will succeed in your enterprizes, 
" and preserve me ; for I have certain information that Cam- 
" byses has resolved to take away my life. Receive me there- 
" fore with my treasures, part of which take yourself and per- 
*' mit me to enjoy the other : by these means you cannot fail 
" to acquire the dominion of Greece. If you doubt what I 
" say concerning my riches, send to me one of the most faith- 
" ful persons about you, to whom I will shew them." 

** It is by no means surprizing to find ^ Mitford (Hist. Greece, vi. 3.) says, 

in the court of a tyrant a man who is that Polycrates appears to have been the 

perpetually celebrating wine and love. Macihavel of his time, with the advan- 

These verses are full of the praises of tage of possessing the means to prove the 

Polycrates. After the death of that merit of his theory by practice, 
prince, Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens^ " This is ponfirmed by Thucydides, 

sent a fifty-oared vessel to conduct him to book i. ch. 4 and 13. and also by Dio- 

him^ Larcher, donis, iv. 60. 

■ This is added to distinguish it from » T^g cLvOpum-ritrisXeyousvficytvtrig, 

the Magnesia ad Sipylunif a town of Lydia This Larcher translates, Mais qtuntt a ce 

atthefootof mount Sipylus, to the north- que Von appelle les temps historiques; 

west of Sardis and east of Phocsea. It and says that avQfHainifi.ii ycvei), true 

is called by the Turks Guzel-Hisar. historical times, are opposed to fivOun;,' 

There was also a country called Mag- fabulous times* 
nesia in Thessaly, &c. 
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CXXIII. Polycrates having heiEU*d this was delighted and 
willing to comply, and as he was very desirons of wealth, he 
first sent his secretary, Maeandrius, the son of Meeandrius, to 
take a view of his wealth. This man was a citizen of Samos ; 
and not long after presented all the magnificent furniture, 
found in the apartment of Polycrates, to the temple of Juno. 
When Oroetes learnt that a person was expected to examine 
his wealth, he caused eight chests to^ he filled with stones, 
except a very small space round the edge, and having spread 
a thin covering of gold upon the surface, he made them fast 
with cords', and kept them ready till the arrival of Masandrius, 
who, when he had inspected the pretended treasure, departed, 
and at his return acquainted his master with what he had 
seen. 

CXXrV. Upon this information, Polycrates resolved to 
go in person, to Oroetes, though he was earnestly dissuaded 
by his friends, and by the oracles, and moreover, though his 
daughter had seen in a dream this vision ; she imagined she 
saw her father elevated in the air, washed by Jupiter, and 
anointed by the sun. Deeply affected with her dream, she 
endeavoured by all means possible to divert him from going 
from home ; and, as he was going to embark on a galley of fifty 
oars, persisted in uttering words of bad omen. On the other 
hand, he threatened her, if he returned safe, that she should 
long continue unmarried; which she willingly imprecated 
upon herself, choosing rather to remain a virgin than to lose 
her father. 

CXXV. Thus Polycrates, rejecting all counsel, went away 
to Oroetes, accompamed by divers of his friends, and, among 
others, by Democedes the Crotonian, the son of Calliphon, a 
physician by profession, and the most skilful practitioner of 
his time. When he arrived in Magnesia, he was put to death 
in an infamous manner, unworthy of his person and magnani- 
mity : for none of all the Grecian tyrants, with the exception 
of those of Syracuse*^, are to be compared with Polycrates in 
magnificence. But Oroetes put him to death in a manner not 
to be mentioned^ without horror, having caused him to be 



T Annibal made use of a similar stra- 
tagem to free himself from the dangers 
.which threatened him from the avarice 
of the Cortynians. See Com. Nepos, 
eh. xziii. 9. Justin, xxxii. 15. See also 
the way in which the Egestsans deceived 
the Athenians. Thucyd. vi. 46. 

s Before the invention of locks, it was 
the custom in ancient times to fasten 
doors, boxes, &c. with knots. Every one 
has heard of the famous Gordian knot. 
This custom is alluded toby Homer, 



(Odyss. viii. ver. 447.) upon which pas- 
sage Eustathius informs us that keys 
were invented by the Lacedaemonians. 
It is very singular that the Lacediemo% 
nians, wno held every thing common, 
should be the inventors of keys. 

* Herodotus alludes to Gelon and his 
brother Hiero. 

^ Oroetes doubtless flayed him alive, 
which was a common punishment in 
Persia. According to iModorus Sic. 
(Excerpt de Virt. &c. torn. ii« p. 567.) 
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crucified: of those that attended Polycrates, he dismissed all 
that were Samians, bidding them to feel thankful to him for 
their liberty: the strangers and servants he detained and 
treated as slaves. Thus Polycrates accomplished the dream 
of his daughter : for, as he hung upon the cross, he was washed 
with the reign of Jupiter, and anointed by the sun, as the 
moisture of his body was exhaled. And such was the end of 
all his prosperities, as Amasis, king of Egypt, had foretold. 
A CXXVL Not long after the avenging furies of Polycrates 
pursued Oroetes : for after the death of Cambyses, and during^ 
the usurpation of the mag4s, Oroetes continuing at Sardis, 
gave no manner of assistance to the Persians, who had been 
fraudulently dispossessed of their power by the Modes ; and 
not only took that opportunity to murder Mitrobates, governor 
of Dascylium, because he had upbraided him on' the subject 
of Polycrates, together with his son Cranaspes, both highly 
respected by the Persians, but, among an infinite number of 
other insolent actions, caused a messenger, who brought an 
unwelcome message to him from Darius, to be assassinated in 
liis return, by certain persons appointed to way-lay him, and 
buiyhim pifvately wi& Jus ho^. after they W put their 
orders in execution. 

CXXYII. Darius, therefore, upon his accession to the 
throne, resolved to punish Oroetes for all his crimes; and 
especially for the death of Mitrobates and his son. But be- 
cause his own affairs were not yet ti:anquillized, and he had 
but just gained the kingdom, and he understood that Oroetes, 
besides a guard of one thousand Persians, could draw toge- 
ther great forces out of his governments of Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, he declined to send an army against him ; he there- 
fore coutrived the following project openly. He summoned 
the principal of the Persians together, and spoke to them in 
these terms : '' Which of you, O Persians, will undertake to ac- 
'* complish for me this by address, and not by violence or num- 
'^ bers of men ? for where prudence is required, force is un- 
*' necessary. Which then of you will bring me the body of 
" Oroetes^ either alive or ddaa'l Of Oroetes, I say, who has 
*^ never yet done any service to the Persians, but brought in- 
** finite mischiefs upon them : who has already murdered two 
** of us, I mean Mitrobates and his son ; and, with intolerable 
** insolence, assassinated the messengers I sent to recall him. 
" He must therefore be stopped by death, before he has per- 
" petrated any greater evils against the Persians.*' 



Oroetes inflicted this cruel death to pu- plored his protection, in order to poffieis 
nish the perfidy of Polycrates, in having himself of their treasures. Larmier, 
put to death soDie Lydiaos, who had im- 
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CXXVIII. When Darius had thus spokea, thirty of tiiose 
who were present undertook it^ being each separately desirous 
of performing this ; and every one contending for the employ- 
ment, Darius ordered them to determine the dispute by lot ; 
which being done, Bagieus, the son of Artontes, was charged 
with the enterprize, and performed it in this manner. He 
wrote dirers letters about several affairs, and, after he had 
sealed them with the signet of Darius, he departed for Sardis ; 
and, coming into the presence of Oroetes, deUvered the letters 
one after the other, to be read by the king's secretary ; for 
every governor has one of these secretaries attending him. 
This he did in order to see if the guards would shew any sig^ 
of defection : and perceiving they paid great respect to the 
letters, and much greater to the contents, he put another into 
the hands of the secretary, containiilg these words : '* Persians, 

king Darius forbids you to serve any longer for guards to 

Oroetes :*' which they.no sooner heard, than they laid down 
their lances. When Bag»us saw them sb readily obey, he 
took greater confidence,, and delivered his last letter to the 
secretary, written in these terms: « King Darius commands 
** the Persians who are in Sardis to kill Oroetes." Upon the 
reading of which, the guards drew their scimitars, and killed 
him immediately. Thus vengeance overtook Oroetes the Per- 
sian for the death of Polycrates. 

CXXIX. When the possessions had been removed, and 
had arrived at Sardis, it happened not long after that Darius, 
in leaping from his horse while hunting, twisted his foot with 
such violence that the ancle-bone was dislocated ; and think- 
ing he had the best of the .Egyptian physicians about him, he 
made use of their assistance. But they, by violent pulling 
and twisting the part, made the evil worse, and from the pain 
which he felt, he lay seven days and seven nights without 
sleep. On the eighth day Darius, still continuing in a bad 
condition, was informed of the ability of Democedes the Cro- 
tonian, by one who had heard of him at Sardis, and presently 
commanded him to be brought into his presence. He was 
found among the slaves of Oroetes, altogether neglected ; and 
introduced to the king loaded with fetters, and clothed in rags. 

CXXX. When he was brought before him, Darius asked 
him whether he understood the art of physic. But he, fearing 
such a confession might for ever prevent his return to Greece, 
would not acknowledge his skill. But he appeared to Darius 
to dissemble, although he was skilled in the art, and he there- 
fore commanded those who had brought him thither to bring 
out the instruments of whipping and torture, and upon this 
Democedes presently declared, that indeed he could not pretend 
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to understand the art in perfection, but had learned soihething 
by the conversation of one who was a physician. Upon which; 
when Darius put himself under his^are, by using Grecian medi- 
cines, and applying lenitives after violent remedies, he caused 
him to enjoy sleep, and in a little time restored him to his 
health, though the king had before despaired of ever recover- 
ing the strength of his foot. When he had performed this 
cure, Darius presented him with two pair of golden fetters ; 
but Democedes asked him, if he meant to reward ' him with a 
double evil for restoring his health. With which answer Da- 
rius was pleased, and sent him to the women*s apartment, 
attended by some of his eunuchs ; who having informed them 
that this man had saved the king's life, every one of his wives 
taking gold*^ out of a chest in a vase, gave it to him with the 
vase, and in such an abimdant gift, that a seryant Sciton, who 
followed him, collected a considerable treasure of the staters 
he took up as they fell to the ground. 

CXXXI. This Democedes became acquainted with Poly- 
crates after having left Crotona on the following account. He 
suffered restraint from hid father, who was austere in his tem- 
per, and being unable to endure this, he removed to ^gina ; 
having settled there, in the first year, though he was altoge- 
ther unprovided with the instruments requisite to his profes- 
sion, he surpassed the most skilful of their physicians ; and 
the second year obtained a talent for his salary out of the 
public treasury. The third year he was engaged by the Athe- 
nians, at the rate of a hundred minse ; and the fourth by Po- 
lycrates, with a reward of two talents ; and on that occasion 
went to Samos. The Crotonian physicians became very fa- 
mous by the reputation of this man ; for at this period the phy- 
sicians of Crotona were said to be the first throughout Greece. 
The Cyrenseans possessed the second place ; and the Argives 
were at the same time accounted the most skilful in the art of 
music. 

CXXXII. Democedes, having thus cured Darius, lived at 
Susa in a magnificent house; was admitted to the king's 
table, and enjoyed every thing in abundance, except the 
liber^ of returning to Greece. He obtained a pardon for 
the Egyptians, who, having been the king's physicians, were 
condemned to be empaled for suffering themselves to be out- 
done by a Greek ; and procured the liberty of a certain pro- 
phet of Elis, who had attended Polycrates, and lay neglected 

« Tbts is one of the most perplexed thing to fill it, as into water. Oi|jc9 has 

passages in Herodotus, *Y9rorvTrrecv is also caused great doubts. I have fol- 

used in the same sense as in book ii. ch. lowed Valckenaer ; see his note. 
136. viz. to dip a vessel doun vito any 
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among the priBoners. In a word, Democedes was the pcinci^ 
pal favourite of Darius. 

CXXXIII. Not long after these things had passed, Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, and wife to Darius, had a tumour in 
her breast ; which afterwards broke and spread considerably. 
As long as it was not very large, she concealed it, and from 
delicacy informed no one of it ; when it became dangerous, 
she sent for Democedes and shewed it to him. He promised 
to cure her, but bound her by an oath, that she would confer 
upon him in return whatever favour he might ask, and that he 
would ask nothing which might bring disgrace on her. 

CXXXI V. When he had by sthe application of remedies 
restored her to health, Atossa, as she was instructed by De^ 
mocedes, addressed herself to Darius, as she lay in his bed, 
with these words : ** It is strange that a king of so great 
" power sh9uld be inactive, and not rather conquer nations, 
** and enlarge the empire of the Persians. A young prince, 
" possessed of such vast treasures, ought to render himself con^ 
^' siderable by his actions, and to convince his subjects that 
** they are governed by a man. Two reasons oblige you to 
** this conduct ; first, that the Persians may know they are 
*' commanded by a valiant king ; and then that they may be 
" employed in war, and not tempted by too much ease to 
rebel. You should therefore perform some illustrious 
action, while you are in the flower of your years : for as 
** the faculties of the mind keep equal pace with the body 
*' in advancing to their utmost vigour, so both decline"^ to- 
** gether gradually, and become blunted to every thing." 
Thus Atossa expressed herself according to the instructions 
she received from Democedes ; and Darius in answer said, 
'' Thou hast advised me to do as I had already determined : 
'' for I have determined to make a bridge and march from 
" this continent to the other, against the Scythians, which I 
^* will do in a short time." Atossa replied, " Lay aside, I 
" beg of you, your ^intentions of first marching against the 
** Scythians, who will be in your power whenever you please; 
** but take my advice, and lead an army into Greece : for 
*' the account I have heard of the Lacedaemonian, Argian, 
*f Athenian, and Corinthian women, has inspired me with a 
" vehement desire to have some of them for servants. Be- 
** sides, you have the fittest man in the world to inform you 
** of every thing concerning Greece ; I mean the person who 
cured your foot." " Since then," replied Darius^ " you are 
of opinion that I ought to make my first attempt against 









^ The same sentiment occurs in Ho- cretins iii. v. 446. Compare also livy, 
mer's Odyss. book ii. v. 315. and in Lu- vi. ch. 23. 
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^' Greece, I think it better to send some Persians thith^ 
** with the man yon mention, in order to discoyer what they 
can relating to the country; and when I have learnt eveiy 
particnlar, I will tarn my arms against them." 
CXXXV. Haying said this', he soon began to make good 
his word*; for as soon as day dawned he sent for fifteen emi- 
.nent Persians, and commanded them to accompany Demo- 
cedes in taking a yiew of all the maritime places of Greece, 
and to bring him back again, without affording him any oppor- 
tunity of making his escape. After he had giyen these in- 
structions to the Persians, he sent also for Democedes, and 
enjoined him to return so 6oon as he had pointed out and 
shewn to them all the parts of Greece ; he also commanded 
him to take and carry all his goods and furniture for a present 
to his father and brothers, promising to furnish him with many 
times as much at his return. He assured him farther, that he 
would proyide a ship for the transportation of his presents, and 
would cause all things necessary and conyenient for his yoyage 
to be embarked in her. My opinion is, that Darius promised 
him all these things without any deceitful intention ; but De- 
mocedes, fearing the king might haye a design to try him, did 
not eagerly receiye^ all diat was giyen, but said, that he would 
leaye ms own goods in his house till he should return, and only 
to accept the ship, which Darius had promised as^a present to 
his brothers. Darius haying giyen him these instructions, 
sent them down to the coast. 

CXXXVI. When they reached Phoenicia and Sidon, a 
city of Phoenicia, they caused two galleys to be made ready 
with all diligence for the transportation of their persons, and 
another ship of great burden to attend them with all things 
necessary and commodious, they set sail for Greece ; where 
they touched at, and yiewed the maritime places, and wrote 
down a description of them ; at length when they had observ- 
ed whateyer is accounted most remarkable in that country, 
they passed on to Italy, and landed at Tarentum. But Aris- 
tophilides, king of theTarentines,out of fayour^ to Democedes, 
took off the rudders of the Median ships, and seized all the 
Persians as spies, and confined them. During which Demo- 
cedes went to Crotona, and when he had reached his own 

e Compare Homer's Iliad, xix. v. This passage has caused great doubts; 
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comitry, Aristophilides set the Persians at liberty, and re* 
stored ail that he had taken oat of their ships. 

CXXXYII.' The Persians set sail from Tarentum in pnr- 
suit of Demoeedes ; and arriving in Grotona, found him in the 
fomm, and laid hands on him. Some of the inhabitants, 
dreading the Persian powef, M^ere for delivering him up ; but 
others took hold ofi Uie Persians, and beat them with clubs,^ 
though they admonished the Crotonians to desist, in these 
terms : '^ Men of Crotona, consider what you do, in protect- 
** ing one who is a fugitive from the "king : how will king Da- 
^' rius bear with patience this great insult \ And what will be 
** the event, if you force this man from us ? Shall we not cer- 
*' tainly make war against your city before all others, and use 
^* our utmost endeavours to reduce you into servitude ?" Yet 
these words were not sufficient to persuade the Crotonians ; 
for they not only detained Democedes, but seized the mer- 
chant-ship that attended the Persians ; who, being thus de- 
prived of their guide, reembarked in order to return to Asia, 
without endeavouring to inform themselves farther concerning 
Greece. At their departure Democedes required them to 
tell Darius, that he was engaged to marry the daughter of 
Milo**, for he was not ignorant that the name of Milo, 
the famous Athlete, was well known to the king. Ai)d I am 
inclined to believe, that Democedes ispared no expence to 
hasten the conclusion of this match, that he might appear to 
Darius to be no inconsiderable person in his own country. 

CXXXVIII. After the Persians departed from Crotona, 
they were driven to lapygia, and being taken, and made 
slaves there, were ransomed by Gillus, a banished Tarentine, 
and conducted by him to Darius : for which service the king 
professed himself ready to reward Gillus in the manner he 
should desire. But he, relating the cause of his banishment, 
asked nothing more than to be restored to his country by the 
authority of Darius. Yet lest he should throw all Greece 
into confusion, if on his account a great fleet should be sent 
through their seas, that he should be satisfied if the Cnidians 
alone were to restore him ; since he thought that a return 
would be most easily effected by them, as they were in amity 
with the Tarentines. Darius having undertaken this, per- 
formed it ; and having dispatched a messenger to require the 
Cnidians to conduct Gillus to Tarentum, they readily obeyed 
his orders, but could not persuade the Tarentines, and were 
not strong enough to constrain them by force. In this man- 

^ Milo carried off the prize of wrest- full account of him, see Aulus Gellius 
line six times in the Olympic games, Noct. Att. zv. 16. 
and seven times in the Pythian. For a 
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&er these things passed ; and the Persians I have mentioned 
were the first who went from Asia to discover the affairs of 
Greece. 

CXXXIX. After these transactions, Dariu;» conquered 
Samos ; which was the first of all the cities he took either from 
the Grecians or Barbarians. The cause was this. During 
the expedition of Cambyses the son of Cyrus against Egypt^ 
many Grecians resorted thither; some, as one may conjecture, 
on account of trade, some to serve as soldiers, others to view 
the country. Among the last was Syloson the son of .^Eaces, 
brother to Polycrates, and an exile of Samos. His good 
fortune led him to make use of a scarlet cloak, with which he 
covered himself, and walked publicly in the streets of Mem- 
phis. Darius, who was one of Cambyses's guards, and made 
no great figure at that time, saw him and became desirous of 
the cloak, and went up to him, and asked him if he would sell 
it*. Syloson, perceiving Darius to be passionately fond of 
the garment, made this answer, as if he had been extraordi- 
narily inspired, " I would not sell my cloak for any riches ; 
" yet, if you desire it so much, I will give it you for a present." 
Darius, accepting his offer with thanks, took the cloak. 

CXL. Syloson thought afterwards that he had lost this 
cloak by his simple generosity. But when, after the death of 
Cambyses, and the destruction of the magus by the seven 
Persians, Darius, who had been one of that number, was ad- 
vanced to the throne; Syloson, hearing that the kingdom 
had devolved upon the man he had presented with his cloak 
in Egypt, went to Susa, and, sitting at the gates of the palace, 
said he had been a benefactor to Darius : which being re- 
ported to the king by one of the door-keepers, he answered 
with surprize, " What Grecian is this, to whom I, who have 
" but lately obtained the kingdom, owe gratitude ^ for any 
" thing ? Few or none of that country have come up hither : 
" nor can I mention any thing which I owe a Greek. How- 
** ever bring in the man, that I may know the meaning of 
" his words." The door-keeper presently introduced Syloson, 
and as he stood in the midst of the company, the interpreters 
asked him who he was, and what he had done, that he said 
he had been a benefactor to the king. Then Syloson related 
what had passed between Darius and himself concerning the 
cloak ; and having said that he was the person who had made 
him that present, the king answered, " O thou most generous 
*' of men ! art thou then the man who made me a present, 
^* when as yet I had no power ? and although it was small, 

* For the force of the imperfect uvki- ^ The word ir fM)aiSii<r9m is used in. 
TO, see note on book i. ch. 68. the same sense, book i. ch. 61. 
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** yet the obligation at any rate is the same, as if I were now 
" to receive from any place a thing of great value. I will re- 
" ward thee with great abundance of gold and silver, that 
** thou mayest not repent thy kindness to Darius the son of 
** Hystaspes." " O king," replied Syloson, " give me neither 
" gold nor silver ; but recover my country, which ever since 
" the death of my brother Polycrates, who was killed by 
Oroetes, has been usurped by one of our servants: give 
me, I say, Samos without blood, and without enslaving my 
countrymen." 

CXLI. When Darius had heard his request, he sent an army 
;under the conduct of Otanes, one of the seven, with orders 
to act in conformity to the desires of Syloson. And being 
thus instructed, Otanes marched to the sea coast, and began 
to embark his army. 

CXLII. In the mean time Mseandrius, the son of Maean- 
drius, had taken upon him the government of Samos, which 
had been committed to his care by Polycrates ; and resolving 
to shew himself a most just man, was thus prevented from 
accomplishing his intention. When he heard of the death of 
Polycrates, he presently erected an altar to Jupiter the deli- 
verer, and marked out a sacred piece of ground round it, 
which is now seen in the suburbs of the city. Having done 
this, he summoned a general assembly of the citizens, and 
made the following speech : *' You know," said he, " that I 
** was entrusted with the sceptre and all the power of Poly- 
** crates, and that the government is wholly in my hands. 
*' But I will use the best of my endeavours to abstain from 
*t a crime, which I should condemn in another : for the ar- 
** bitrary power assumed by Polycrates over men equal to 
** himself, was never approved by me ; neither shall I ever 
** approve the like in any other person. Now seeing the de-, 
** cree of fate has been accomplished by his death, I sur- 
** render the government into your hands, and proclaim 
" an equal liberty to all. Only I desire you would grant me 
'^ six talents out of the wealth of Polycrates ; and confer upon 
'' me, and my descendants for ever, the priesthood of the 
^* temple I have built to Jupiter the deliverer, and I restore 
** to you your liberties." When Mseandrius had made these 
demands, some one standing up in the assembly, said, '' You 
*' forsooth are not woithy to govern us, you who have shewn 
** yourself to be wicked and a pest ; rather think how you will 
give an account of the wealth that you have had the ma- 
nagement of." 

CXLIII. Thus spoke a man of eminence among the Sa- 
mians, whose name was Telesarchus. But Mseandrius having 
considered with himself, that if he should lay down the 
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power, spmo other would assume the tyranny in his place, re- 
solved to keep possession of the government. To which end 
retiring to the citadel, and sending for the citizens thither, 
under colour of giving them an account of the public treasure, 
he seized their persons as they came, one after the other* 
But whilst they were under confinement he fell sick, and 
his brother Lycaretus, imagining he could not recover, killed 
all the prisoners, that he might with greater facility usurp the 
dominion of Samos ; for they did not, as it seems, wish to be 
free upon the conditions which Lycaretus proposed. 

CXLIV. When the Persians came to Samos to restore 
Syloson, no* man lifted up a hand against them, and Maean^ 
drius, with those of his party, oiFered to depart the island 
under a promise of protection ; which proposition, when Otanes 
had accepted, and a truce was agreed on both sides, the prin- 
cipal men of the Persians had seats brought, and sat down in 
front of the citadel. 

CXLV. Tn the mean time Charilaus, another brother of 
Mseandrius, and somewhat mad, was kept prisoner in a dun- 
geon for some fault he had committed. This man having 
overheard what was doing, and from an aperture of his prison 
observed the Persians sitting in great tranquillity, demanded 
with many exclamations to speak with Mseandrius, which 
Meeandrius hearing, commanded him to be brought into his 
presence ; where, immediately after his admission, he began 
with opprobrious and reviling language to excite him to fall 
upon the Persians. " Me," said he, ** you have thought fit 
*' to confine in a dungeon, who am thy brother, and have 
*' done nothing to deserve such usage ; but hast thou not 
courage enough to avenge thyself on the Persians, who are 
so easy to be subdued, when thou seest that they are about 
" to expel thee, and render thee destitute of a home? If thou 
*' fearest them, lend me thy auxiliary forces, and I will not 
** only make them repent their coming, but am ready to send 
" thee out of the island likewise." 

CXLVI. Maeandrius readily accepted the offer of Chari- 
laus ; not, as I suppose, that he was so destitute of under- 
standing to imagine his own power superior to that of the 
king, but out of envy to Syloson, who he saw would other- 
wise possess himself of the city uninjured and without trouble. 
He resolved therefore to provoke the Pei:sians, and by this 
means to make the power of Samos as weak as possible, and 
then to give it tip into the hands of Syloson ; for he knew 
that the Persians, if they sufiered any outrages, would be^ 
come bitterly exasperated with the Samians, and as for him- 
self, he could make his escape out of the island at his plea- 
sure^ for a se<)ret passage had been made under ground, lead- 
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ing from the citadel to the sea. In the mean time Gharilaus, 
having armed the auxiliaries, set open the gates, and sallying 
out upon the Persians, who expected not any hostility, and 
thought every thing had been agreed, surprised and killed 
the principal men among them as they were sitting in their 
seats. But the rest of the army taking the alarm^ came in 
to their siiccour, and repulsed the auxiliaries into the citadel. 

CXLVII. When Otanes, the general, saw the great loss 
he had sustained by the slaughter of these Persians, he neg- 
lected to obey the orders given him by Darius. at his de- 
parture, importing that he should neither kill nor take pri- 
soner any Samian, but deliver the island to Syloson without 
damage; and on the contrary commanded his army to put all 
the Samians they should find to the sword, without sparing the 
children. So that while one part of his forces was employed 
in besieging the citadel, the rest killed all they met, as well 
within the temples as in other places. 

CXLVIII. -Maeandrius made his escape by sea, and fled 
from Samos to Lacedsemon; and after his arrival, when he 
had placed in safety the riches he had carried off, he did as* / > 
follows. When he had set out his cups of gold and silver, / 
his servants began to clean them, and at the same time hold- 
ing a conversation .with Cleomenes the son of Anaxandrides,, 
and then king of Sparta, he conducted him to his house. 
The king, viewing the cups, was filled with surprise and 
astonishment, which Mseandrius perceiving, solicited him to 
take whatever he desired, and repeated his offer several 
times. But Cleomenes shewed himself a most upright man, 
by refusing stedfastly to accept any thing ; and afterwards 
considering that by giving to other citizens he would get 
assistance , he went to the Ephori, and told them it would be 
more expedient to expel this Samian out of Peloponnesus, 
lest he should corrupt him or others of the Spartans. Upon 
which they took his advice, and banished him by public pro- 
clamation. 

CXLIX. In the mean time, the Persians having taken 
Samos as in a net*", put it into the hands of Syloson ** en- 
tirely destitute of inhabitants. But Otanes, the Persian ge- 
neral, repeopled the city afterwards, upon a vision he saw in 
a dream, and a distemper which seized him in his private 
parts. 

» * 

* Tt/Mtfoiif is used in this sense in this way is de8cfU>ed in book vi. ch. 31. 
Thucyd. i. 58. and a few lines after; ^ Syloson had a son named ^aces, 
^povTO in tiie same sense as. cvp^ocra' as his father was, who succeeded him in 
in the present passage. See Valckenacr's^ the kingdom of Samos, and was de- 
note, throned by Aristagoras of Miletus. See 

n The manner of taking an island in book vi. ch. 13. 
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CL. Whilst these forces were employed in this naval ex- 
pedition against Samos, the BaJbylonians revolted, being very 
well prepared in every thing. For during the usurpation of 
the magusy and the insurrectipn of the seven, they had made 
nse of those times of confusion to -prepare themselves to sus- 
tain a siege, and had not been discovered. But when they 
appeared in open rebellion, they took the following method 
to prevent the consumption of their provisions. They pre- 
served their mothers in general; and after thev had per- 
mitted every man to select besides one female .from his fa- 
mily whom he liked best, to make his bread, they assembled 
all the rest together and strangled them^ 

CLI. Darius, being informed of these affairs, drew all his 
forces out, marched to Babylon and besieged the city. Bnt 
the Babylonians, not at all solicitous about the event, mount- 
ing the ramparts of the wall, fell to dancing, and derided 
Darius with his army, and some one among them spoke in 
this manner to the Persians : '' What business have you here 
to detain you ? decamp rather and march off, for you wilt 
not be masters of this place until mules bring forth;" which 
words were spoken by the Babylonian in full assurance that 
a mule could never breed. 

CLII. When Darius had spent a year and seven months 
before Babylon, and as well as his army became annoyed at 
not being able to take the city, he endeavoured by various 
stratagems and artifices to take the place, and, among others, 
he tried that in particular by which Cyrus took it ; but all 
his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the unwearied vigi- 
lance of the Babylonians. 

CLIII. In the twentieth month of this siege a prodigy 
happened in the quarters of Zopyms the son of Megabyzns, 
one of the seven Persians who dethroned the magus; for a 
mule that carried his provisions brought forth, wMch Zopy- 
rus hearing, and doubting the truth of so strange an event, 
he went to die place, and, after he had fully satisfied himself, 
strictly commanded all that were present to conceal the thing: 
and because he well remembered the words of the Babylo- 
nian, who at the beginning of the siege said, <' Tlie city 
** might be taken when mules, barren as they werer, should 
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o By this action the prophecy of Isaiah 
was fulfilled, ch. zlni. ver. 9. " But 
« these two things shall come to thee 
" in a moment in one day, the loss of 
" children, and widowhood : thev shall 
" oome upon thee in their penection, 
<* for the multitude of thy sorceries, and 
'* for the great abundance of thine en* 
» chantments.'' 



P Mules rarely engender. When it 
did sometimes happen, it was regarded 
as a prodigy which required ezpiatiopB. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 44. says, " Thuh- 
"j^aitus vulgo parere in Cappadoda 
" iradit: sed e$se id anmal Hi tui ge- 
"ntris." Lareher. 

The particle trip gives great force to 
the expression ; so in Homer, Iliad n. 
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" breed ;^ lie tonckided that ihe jnaH had spdkeB, aad^ th^ 
mtde brought a colt, by the influence of a diving power i (fh 
aeconntt therefoie^ of the presage ^ of this saying, oe thought 
that Babylon might be taken. 

CLIY. In this persuasion Zopyms went to -Darius, add 
asked him whether he yery much valued the taking of Baby- 
Ion^ and having learnt that be valued it at a high priee, hib 
began to consider by what means he alone might accompfii^h 
the work ; for among the Persians great acfalevements ar^ 
honou]fed in a veiy great degree. And after mature deli- 
beration^ finding no other possible way to ccnnpass has desig'n 
than by mutilatutig his body, and in that condition deserting 
to the enemy, he considered that as a light matter, and in- 
flicted on himself an irremediable mutilation ; for having cut 
off his nose and ears, he whipped himself, and cut his hair in 
a shocking manner, and went tlras into the presence of Da- 
rius. 

CLV. Darius was very much grieved when he beheld a 
man of his' rank so ignominiousfy treated^ and having leaped 
hastily from his throne, with loud exclamation asked who had 
been the authwr of that outrage, and on what occasion; 
^' There is no one,*' answered Zc^iyrus, ^* but yourself who 
** could have sufficient power to treat me in this manner ; no 
** stranger has done tins, but I have done it to myself,. as i 
'^ considered it a particular indignity that the Assyrians 
^^ should deride the Persians." ** Wretched man,** said Do^ 
rius, ^* thou hast endeavoured to put the fairest name on th^ 
foulest action ; pretending to hive inflicted this indigmty 
on thyself by reason of the siege. Art thou so foolish to 
believe the Babyloniana will surrender the sooner because' 
you are mutilated ? Have you not lost your senses'', since' ' 
you have thus ruined yourself?" ** Had I," replied Zopy- 
ms, " informed you of my intentions, you would not have 
*^ permitted me to jpitooeed ; but because I consulted only 
with myself, I have executed my design, and if you do not 
fail we shall take Babylott. For 1 will desert to the Baby-* 
*^ lonians in this condition, and tell them I have suffered 
these indignities from you; and when I shall have per- 
suaded them of my sincerity, I doubt not lo obtain the^ 
command of their forces. Sfy opinion therefore is, ftat on 
the tenth day after my departure you would command a 
** thousand men of those whose loss you do not regard to: 

▼er. 65. Td re frrOytown Beol xtp, which , omen. " Omen" says Festus, qvan 

the Gods, as tnany at there are, &c. See " ormen, quia fit ab ore" 

Hoogef«eit,])oBmaPaitic,GnBe. i9iv. ' 'BKirMitav, HiieraUy, to aoti out of 

3»- Larcher* harkmr, T^ W(M is lued ixt Ae Mine 

4 ^tififi is what the. Letiaa calM way i& boek vi< ei. 1^. 
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maicli up to tlie gate of Sendramis, two tkonsand on the 
seventh day after to the gate of Ninns, and after an in- 
** terval of twenty days, four thousand more to that of the 
Chaldfleans ; but let neither the first nor these carry any 
other arms than swords only for their defence. After the 
twentieth day is passed, command all the rest of the army 
to march up directly to the walls, with particular orders to 
the Persians to post themselyes at the gates of Belus and 
** Cissia ; for unless I deceive myself, the Babylonians will 
not fail among other things to entrust me with the keys of 
the gates, in c<msideration of my great actions ; and then 
I and the Persians will take care to perform the rest." 
CLVI. When he had given this advice, he took his way 
towards the city, and frequently turned round to look behind 
him, as if forsooth he was really a deserter. The guards who 
were placed on the towers seeing him approaching, went 
down, and drawing back one door of the gate a little, asked 
him who he was, and what business brought him thither. He 
answered, he was Zopyrus, and desired to be received into 
the city, which the guards hearing, they conducted him to 
the assembly of the nation'; when he was brought before it, 
he began to deplore his condition, and assured them he had 
suffered from Darius what indeed he had done to himself, for 
advisingr him to break «p the siege, because he saw no means 
of taking the city. '' Now therefore," said he to the Baby- 
lonians, *^ I put myself into your hands, with a resolution to 
" do you the greatest service, and all possible mischief to 
<' Darius, his army, and to the Persians; for he certainly 
** shall not escape with impunity, since he has thus disgrace- 
*' fully mutilated me, as I am perfectly informed of all his 
^ counsels and designs." 

CLVII. The Babylonians, seeing a man of that distinction 
among the Persians deprived of his ears and nose, and covered 
with stripes and blood, never doubted the truth of his words ; 
and assuring themselves of his assistance, shewed a readiness 
to grant him whatever he would ask. Accordingly he desired 
the command of some forces ; and having obtained his request, 
acted as he had preconcerted with Darius : for on the tenth 
day he sallied out of the city at the head of the Babylonians, 
and surrounding the thousand men that he had instructed 
Darius first to place there, he cut them all in pieces on the 
spot. When me Babylonians saw that his actions were 
suitable to his promises, they expressed their joy in ^a ex- 

■ TdKotyd signifies either the osiem- ing to the form of govermnent established 
bly c^the ptopU, or that of the tenate and in Babylon. I am inclined to the se- 
piajHe, <n that of tfce tenaU only; accord* oond. Larefter. 
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iraordmary manner, and deolared themselves read; to supply 
him yfiih all tfaii^ he should demand. Zopyrus therefore, 
at the time prefixed by Darius and himself, drew out another 
party, and killed two thousand more of his men; which 
second ^tion so pleased the Babylonians, that the name of 
Zopyms became the general subject of their praises. In 
conclusion, he marched out a third time, and leading his 
troops to the place appointed, surprised and cut in pieces the 
other four thousand. Upon which success Zop3nrus acquired 
80 great' credit in Babylon, that he was constituted general, 
and guardian of their walls. 

CLVIII. But when Darius made an assault all round the 
city, pursuant to the agreement they had made, then Zopyrus 
discovered his treachery ; for whilst the Babylonians were de- 
fending themselves from the walU against the anny of Darius, 
Zopyrus opened the gates of Belus and Cissia, and introduced 
the Persians into the city. Those who saw this traitorous 
action, fled into the temple of Jupiter Belus ; and those who 
perceived nothing of what passed, continued in their several 
posts, till they also discovered that they had been betrayed. 

CLIX. Thus Babylon was taken a second time ; and Da- 
rius, becoming master of the place, not only demolished the 
walls and gates* which had been left entire by Cyrus, but 
commanded about three thousand of the principal leaders to 
be impaled, and then gave leave to the rest to continue in 
their nabitations. And because the Babylonians had strangled 
their women, as I said before, in order to prevent the con- 
sumption of tiieir provisions, he took care to furnish them 
wives, that they might not be destitute of children ; and to 
that epd enjoined the neighbouring provinces to send a cer- 
tain number of women to Babylon, taxing each at a certain 
number, so that altogether fifhr thousand came together ; and 
from these the Babylonians or our time are descended. 

CLX. No Persian, in the opinion of Darius, either of those 
who came after, or lived before, surpassed Zopyrus in great 
achievements, Cyrus only excepted; with whom no Persian 
ever thought himself worthy to be compared. It is also- re- 
ported that he frequently used to say, he would rather wish 
Zopyrus had suffered no hurt, than to acquire twenty more 



* It must be remarked, that Darius 
lived about a century and a half before 
Alexander, in whose time the walls ap- 
pear to have been in'their original state ; 
or at least, nothing is said that implies 
the contrary. And it cannot be believed, 
that if Danus had even taken the trouble 
to level thirty-four miles, of so prodigious 
a rampart as that of Babylon, that ever 



it would have been rebuilt in the man- 
ner described by Ctesias, Clitarchus, and 
others, who describe it at a much later 
period. Besides, it would have been 
quite unnecessary to level more than a 
part of the wall to lay the place open : 
and in this way probably the historian 
ought to be unaerstood. Larcher, 
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Bdb^iMts. However, he rewnrded lum magnifioeiifly ; far 
bendes aramal presentB, consuting of all those thuigB which 
are aoconnted most honourable anionjr the PenoaaSy he gave 
him the revenues of Babvlon for life, nee from any maoner of 
oharse. Megabyzns, anerwards general in Egypt against 
the Athenians " and their allies, was son of this 2^pyriia% and 
father to another of that name, who abandoned the Persians, 
and volnntarily deserted to Athens. 



» ThwisrdttedmThvcjdides, book 
i. chajpten 104, 109, &c. 

* Zobyrus, son of Megabyzus, and 
ffrandKMi of the famous SSopynit, levoltfld 
from Artaxerxes (Ctesias apud PfaoL 
Cod. 72. D. 124) after the death of hia 
ikther anomother, and advanced towards 
Athens, on aceount of the friendship 
which subsisted between his mother and 
the Athenians. He went by sea to Cau- 



nns, and commanded th» inhatMlaats to 
give up' the place to the Athenians, who 
were with him. The Caunians replied, 
that they were willing to smrender it to 
him, but they refused to admit any 
Athenians. IJpon this he mounted the 
wall ; but a Cannian, named Alcides, 
knocked him on the head with a stone. 
His grandmother Amestris afterwards 
cruci&d this Caunian. Larcher* 
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MELPOMENE. 

A.FTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius next undertook 
an expedition against Scjthia ; and seeing Asia flourishing in 
men and riches, grew very desirous to revenge himself upon 
the Scythians, who without provocation had formerly invaded 
the territories of Media, and defeated all those wha appeared 
in arms against them. The Scythians, as I have said already % 
continued twenty-eight years in the possession of Upper Asia, 
having entered those provinces in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, and suppressed the power of the Medes, who before 
that time were masters of all Asia. But after they had spent 
so many years abroad, they met with as great d^culties in 
returning to their own country, after such an interval, as they 
had encountered before in Media, and found an army of no 
inconsiderable force ready to oppose their entrance; for 
during so long a time of absence, the wives of those Scy- 
thians had used the company of their slaves. 

II. The Scythians deprive all their slaves of sight for the 
sake of the milk^ which they drink, and which they milk in 
this manner ; they have bones shaped like flutes, which being 
applied to the genital part of a mare, one of these slaves 

* See booki. ch. 103 and 105. *' le bras jusqu'au coude dans la vulva, 

^ Homer calls them Galactophagi and *' j>arce qu'on pretend savoir par exp^- 

Hippomolgi. ** J'entendis et vis moi- " rience, qu'^tant chatouillee de la 

" mime, i Basra," dit M. Niebuhr, " sorte, elle donne plus de lait. Cette 

(DescripU de TArab. p. 146.) " que " m^thode ressembie beauooup a celle 

*' lorsqu'un Arabe trait la femelle dn " des Scythes." Larcher* 
" buffle, un autre lui fourre la main et 
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blows with his mouth whilst another milks the beast. They 
say this is practised, because the veins of the mare, being 
thus inflated, are filled, and the dugs are depressed. When 
they have finished milking, they pour it into hollow vessels of 
wood, the blind men, placed in order^ round the tubs, agitate 
it for some time ; then they skim off the substance which lies 
uppermost*^, which they esteem the most precious, leaving the 
rest, as of less value. And on this account the Scythians put 
out the eyes of all the prisoners they take ; for they do not 
apply themselves to husbandry, but only to the keeping of 
cattle. 

III. Bom of these slaves and the wiveis of the Scythians 
a new generation had grown up, who knowing their own ex- 
traction, marched out to oppose the return of those who 
came from Media. To this end they cut off the country by 
a broad ditch®, carried on from mount Taurus to the very 
large lake Maeotis ; and afterwards they encamped opposite, 
and came to an engagement with the Scythians, who were 
endeavouring to force a passage. The Scythians repeated 
the attempt several times, and were unable to obtain any ad-* 
vemtatre : upon which one amonsr them said, ** Men of Scv- 
" thia! what are we doing by miking war with our slaves ? 
** If we are killed our own power diminishes, and, if we kill, 
we lessen the number of those we ought to command. My 
opinion therefore is, that we should lay aside our bOws and 
" spears, and every one taking his horsewhip in his hand, go 
*^ directly to' them in that way; for so long as they saw us 
'* armed, so long they considered themselves equal to us, and 
** bom of as good blood as we ; but when they shall perceive 
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c literally, Having placed the blind 
men in a continued series round, &c. 
ncfMori^uv is used in the same sense 
in ch. 202. 

^ It is somewhat surprising that nei- 
ther the Greeks nor the Latins had any 
word to express cream, Larcher. 

* The Chersonesus Taurica is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Euxine, the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Palus 
Meotis, except in one narrow neck, 
which separates the gulf of Carcinitis 
from the Palus Meotis. It is in this 
spot, I suppose, that the trench men- 
tioned by Herodotus was sunk. It com- 
mences at the root called Taphrs, where 
we now 6nd the city Pr^ps; which, 
according to P. Briet, in Tartary, signi- 
fies « trench. The Emperor, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (de Administ. Imp. 42.) 
tells us, that in his time the trench was 
filled up. The mountains of which He- 



rodotus speaks were within Tauris, there 
are none unthovt, Zioreker, 

Herodotus speaks again of the same 
trench in ch. 20. as the eastern boundary 
of the Royal Scythians. No mountains, 
however, - are marked in any position 
corresponding to the above idea ; and 
we have never heard of any mountains of 
Tauris, save those within the Krimea,' 
It is probable, therefore, that the trench 
intended was that which shut up the 
peninsula ; and more especially as such 
trenches or walls, or both, are clearly 
pointed out by other historians. In this 
case, therefore, some other word than 
mountains should be read; and the 
trench (which in fortification always im- 

5 lies a rampart also) would have been 
rawn from the Palus Maeotis to the. 
Opposite shore of Tauris. Rennel, p. 
95. 
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*^ UB approaching with our whips instead of anns, they will 
*' soon be convinced they are our servants,. and under that 
" apprehension will resist no more." 

IV. The Scythians did as he advised, and the slaves, 
struck iiith astonishment, forgot they were to fig^t, and fled 
away. Thus the Scythians, who had the dominion of Asia, 
and were afterwards expelled by the Medes, returned to 
their own country; and Darius, desiring to. take revenge, 
assembled an army in order to invade their territories. 

V. The Scythians say their nation is of a later original^ 
than any other, and began in this manner. The first man 
that appeared in Scythia, then an uninhabited desert, was 
Targitaus^, concerning whom they relate things incredible to 
me ; for they affirm that he was born of Jupiter and a daugh-* 
ter of. the river Borysthenes; that he had three sons, who 
went by the names of lipoxais, Apoxais, and Colaxais ; that 
during their reign a plough, with a yoke, an axe, and a bowl, 
all of gold, fell down from heaven into Scythia; that the 
eldest, who saw those things first, approached with design to 
take them up, and as he approached, the gold burst out into 
a blaze ; when he had retired the second went up, and the 
gold became as before ; the blazing gold accordingly repulsed 
these, but when the youngest went up, it became extin- 
guished and he carried them home with him; and that the 
elder brothers having learnt this event, surrendered the king- 
dom to the youngest. 

VI. They farther say, that those Scythians, who are called 
AuchatsB, are descended from Lipoxais ; those, who are called 
Catiari, and Traspies, from the second Apoxais ; and the race 
of their kings, which they call ParalatsB, from Colaxais, the 
third son of Targitaus. They give themselves the general 
name of Scoloti, which is also the surname of their king ; but 
the Grecians call them Scythians. 

VII. This account they give of their original, and reckon 
about a thousand years at most from the reign of Targitaus, 
the first king of Scythia, to the time that Darius crossed over 
against them. The kings take all imaginable care to pre- 
serve the sacred gold, and annually approach it with magnifi- 
cent sacrifices in order to render it propitious. If he who has 
the guard of these things on the festival day happen to fall 
asleep in the open air, the Scythians say he cannot live 

' Justin (Hist. ii. 1.) says, that the from the youngest son of Targitaus, has 

Scythians contended with the E^ptians to Perlas, or Berlas, which designed the 

concerning their antiquity. See fennel, tribe last in rank of those descended 

p. 80. from Turk, Targitaus was the son of 

g The Targitaus of Herodotus has in Jupiter ; Turk of Japhet. Sec D'Her- 

its root some affinity to the name Turk ; belot. Art. Turk. Rennel, p. 73. 
as that of Paralats, the tribe descended 
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through the year» and therefore make him a present of as 
much land as he can ride over on horseback in one day**. Co- 
laxais, perceiving the country to be of vast extent, divided 
the kingd(»n between his three sons, and made that share 
most considerable where the gold which fell from heaveti is 
kept. The Scythians say that those parts which are situate to 
the northward of their territories, can neither be seen nor 
passed through, by reason of the feathers^ that fallcohtinuaUy 
on all sides : for the earth is entirely covered, and the air so 
full of these feathers, which shut out the view. 

YIII. These things are related by the Scythians concern- 
ing themselves, and the regions that lie above them ; but Ae 
Greeks who inhabit Pontus give a different account, and say, 
that as Hercdes was driving away the cows of <7eryon, he 
arrived in the country now possessed by the Scythians, which 
was then an uninhabited desert ; and that Geryon lived in an 
island, by the Greeks called Erythia, beyond the Pontus, and 
situate not far from Gades, beyond the columns of Hercules 
in the ocean. They likewise affirm that the ocean, beginning 
in the east, flows round the whole earth, but do not demonstrate 
it by fact : that Herctdes, in his return, passed through the 
country which is now called ScytHa, and as a storm and frost 
overtook him, he drew his lion's skin over him and went to 
sleep ; and in the meanwhile his mares, which were feeding 
apart from his chariot, vanished by some divine interference. 

IX. They add, that Hercules, when he awoke, sought 
them ail over the country, and coming to a place called Hy- 
laea^, found a monster^ of an ambiguous nature, resembling a 
virgin from the thighs upwards, and a serpent in tiie lower 
parts. Astonished at the sight, he asked her if she^d seen 
nis mares. She told him they were* in her power, but that 
she would not restore them unless he would lie witii her ; to 
which he consented on these terms. Nevertheless she' tie- 
layed to perform her promise, out of a desire to enjoy the 
company of Hercules as long as she could ; he however was 



^ This was not given, says Laicher, 
because he would not live through the 
year ; but, on account of the danger, this 
reward was given to. him who had pro* 
perly watched it. 

' See chap. 31. 

^ Hyhea was the name of the penin- 
sula adjacent to Taurica on the N. W. 
formed by the lower part of the Borys- 
thenes, the Euxine, the gulf of Carcini- 
tis, and the river Hypacyris, which flow- 
ed into it. It is now named Jamboylouk, 
This tract, unlike the rest of maritime 
Scythia had trees in it. This circum- 
stance is not only confirmed by Pliny, 



but by the testimony of Baron. Tott in 
modem times, which is very satisfactory. 
This province was also remarkable for 
containing a flat tract of a very singular 
form, (that of a sword,) which projjeet^ 
ed into the sea, called the course of 
Achilles. Rennel, p. 63. 

^ 1 M. Felloutier calls this monster a 
Siren. But Homer represents the Sirens 
as very beautiful women. Diodor. Sic. 
(ii. 43.) describes this monster in the 
same way as Herodotus. He makes her 
the mistress of Jupiter, by whom she 
had Scythes. Larder, 
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defiirous of reeoveliog them and departiiig; at last s!ie ro- 
stored the mares> and spoke to him in these terms : ** I pre- 
" served your mares when they strayed hither^ and you 
^* have given me the recompence of my care» for I have three 
" sons by you ; tell me, therefore, how I shall dispose of them 
*' whiBn they are grown up : whether they shall continue to 
'' live in this country, where I am mistress, or whether I shall 
'* send them to you/' To this question Hercules answered : 
'' When you see the children arrived to the age of men, you 
*' cannot err if you do this : give this country to that son 
** whom you shall find capable of drawing this bow, and put^ 
** ting on this belt as I do, and send away those who shall fall 
** short of these injunctions. If you do this, you will consult 
** your own h^piness, and perform my orders." 
. X. Then having drawn one of his bows, (for he carried two 
at that time,) and having shewn her the belt, he put into her 
hands both the bow and the belt» which had a golden cup 
{langing at the clasp, and afterwards departed. When her 
sons had attained to the age of men, she named the eldest 
AgathyrsiS) the second Gelonus, and the youngest Scythes ; 
and remembering the orders of Hercules, put them in execu- 
tion as he had enjoined ; but finding two of her sons, Agathyr- 
sis and Gelonus, unable to come up to the proposed standard^ 
she sent them out of the country, retaining Scythes, her 
youngest son^ with her, because he had accomplished the will 
of his father. All those who have in succession ruled over 
Scythia have been the descendants of this Scythes the son of 
Hercules ; and from his time the Scythians have always car- 
ried a cup fastened to their belts. These things are reported 
by the Grecians wHo inhabit Pontus. 

XI. But another relation, which seems more probable to 
me, runs in this manner* The Scythian Nomades were once 
inhabitants of Asia, and being harrassed by the Massagetas 
with frequent wars, they passed the river Araxes, and entered 
the country of the Cimmerians ; who, they say, were the an- 
cient possessors of those regions which are now inhabited by 
the Scythians. " The Cimmerians, finding themselves invaded 
by the Scythians with a numerous army, assembled in coun- 
cil, but could not come to any agreement, because the kings 
and the people were of different sentiments ; both violently 
supported, though that of the kings was the more brave : for 
the people were of opinion that it would be best to retreat", 
and that there was no necessity to run into any hazard against 

' « Since irpJiy/Mi kcri, with an infini- ifpfjyfiOL Iffrt dedfitvov, the thing reqvife$» 

live after it, signifies it is toorth while the ease demands, that this should be done* 

and useful to do this, it can Bcarely <*- So that there is no necesnty to alter tt« 

tain that meaning without understanding reading. Sehweight 
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so great a multitade ; but the king» on the contrary advised 
that they should fight it out with the invaders of their country. 
Thus when neither the people would assent to the persuasions 
of the kings, nor the kiugs to those of the people ; and one 
party resolved to depart without fighting, and leave their pos- 
sessions to the invaders, whilst the other, reflecting on the 
great advantages they had enjoyed at home, and the apparent 
evils they must sufier if they should forsake their country, de- 
termined to die, and be buried in their own country, and not 
to betake themselves to flight with the multitude. In this 
contrariety of opinions they divided, and being equal in -num- 
bers, the two parties engaged in battle ; and all those who fell 
in the dispute were buried by the rest of the people near the 
river Tyras, where their sepulchre remains to this day. 
When the Cimmerians had performed that office, they aban- 
doned the country, and the Scythians, when they arrived, took 
possession of the deserted country. 

XII. There are even to this day in Scythia fortifications 
and Porthmia*^, which retain' the name of Cimmerian, toge- 
ther with a whole province, and a bosphorus or narrow sea. 
It appears certain that the Cimmerians fled from the Scythians 
into Asia, and settled in that peninsula where the city of Sinope, 
a colony of the Grecians, was afterwards built ; and it is no 
less evident that the Scythians, pursuing them, mistook their 
way and entered Media: for the Cimmerians, in all their 
flight, never abandoned the coast of the sea; whereas the 
Scythians in their pursuit leaving mount Caucasus on the 
right hand, deflected, towards the midland countries, and so 
entered Media. This report is generally current, as well 
among the Grecians as Barbarians. 

XIII. But Aristeas^, a poet of. Proconnesus, and son to 
Canstrobius, says in his verses, that he was transported* by 
Apollo into the territories of the Issedones, beyond which 
the Arimaspians inhabit, who are a people that have only one 



^ This, according to Stephan.Byz. was 
the name of a viUage at the mouth of 
the PalusMasotis. Wesuling, 

Respecting the walls, &c. still found 
in the time of Herodotus under the name 
of Cimmerian, he does not say that they 
weie in the peninsula, but the context 
implies it, and it is not improbable that 
he had seen them. Baron Tott saw in 
tiie mountainous part of the Krimea, 
Ancient castles and other buildings, a 
part of which were excavated from the 
lite rock, together with subterraneous 
passages from one to the other. These 
were, he says, always on mountams diffi- 



cult of access. He refers them to the 
Genoese; with what justice we know 
not ; it is possible they might have made 
use of them, b»t it is more probable that 
these are the works alluded to by our 
author, for it may be remarked that 
works of this kind are commonly of very- 
ancient date. Rennet, p. 74. 

° He wrote an epic poem in three 
books, upon the wars of the Griffins and 
Arimaspians. Longinus (X.^ has re- 
corded six of his verses, whicn he con- 
sideis rathw florid than sublime. Tzet* 
zes (Chiliad, vii. 688.) has presenred 
six more. Icreher, 
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eye ; tiiat tiie next region abounds in griffinsP, which guard 
the gold of the country; and that the Hyperboreans are 
situate yet farther, and extend themselves to the sea ; that 
all these, except the Hyperboreans, following the example 
of the Arimaspians, were continually employed in making 
war against their neighbours; that the Issedones were ex- 
pelled by the Arimaspians, the Scythians by the Issedones, 
and that the Cimmerians, who inhabited on the south sea, 
were forced by the Scythians to abandon their country. So 
that this Aristeas also does not agree with the Scythians 
in the account he gives of these regions. 

XIV. I have already mentioned the place of his birth, and 
shall now add what I heard concerning him in Proconnesus 
and Cyzicus. Aristeas, say they, who was inferior to no 
man of the city in .family, entering one day into a fuller's 
shop, died suddenly: upon which the fuller, after he had 
shut up his door, went and acquainted the relations of the 
deceased with what had happened. When the news of his 
death had spread over the city, a certain Cyzicenian arriving 
from Artace, disputed the truth of the report, affirming that 
he had seen and conversed with him in his way to Cyzicus^; 
and while he persisted obstinately to maintain his assertion, 
the relations of Aristeas had been at the fuller's shop with 
all things necessary for carrying out the body to be buried, 
but could not find him either alive or dead. In the seventh 
year he appeared again in Proconnesus, composed those 
verses, which by the Greeks are called Arimaspian, and then 
disappeared a second time. These things are commonly re- 
ported in the cities I have mentioned. 

XV . But to my own knowledge the following circumstance 
happened among the Metapontines of Italy, three hundred 
and forty years after the second disappearing of Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, as I found by computation in Proconnesus and 
Metapontum ; at which time, the Metapontines say, Aristeas 
appeared in their city, and exhorted them to erect an altar 
to Apollo, and a statue by that altar, which should bear the 
name of Aristeas the Proconnesian, telling them, '' they were 
" the only nation of the Italian coast, which had ever been 
** favoured with the presence of Apollo ; that he himself 



P These are not people, but fabulous 
animals. Pansanias (Attic, i. p. 57.) 
says, that Aristeas describes them as 
animals resembling lions, with the beaks 
and wings of an eagle. Lurcher . These 
griffins are mentioned by iEsch. Prom. 
Vine. 830. 

4 Plutarch ^in Romulo, p. 35.) re- 
lates a story ot a certain Cieomedes of 



Astypalaea, who seeing himself pursued, 
jumped into a great chest, which closed 
upon him; after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to open it, they broke it in pieces, 
but no Cieomedes was to be found, alive 
or dead. I should never end, were I 
to wish to relate all the similar stories 
that there are, ancient and modern. 
Lareher, 
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** attended the God, and was tkea a erow% tho«^ ttow he 
*' went under the name of Aristeaa/' Having pronounced 
these words, he vanished; and the Metapontines say they 
sent to Delphi to inquire of the God concerning the appa- 
rition, and that the Pythian m answer admonished them to 
obey the phantom, and their affairs should be prosperous. 
In pursuance therefore of this oracle, they did as Aristeas 
had desired ; and his statue is seen to this day in the public 

|>lace, erected near the image of Apollo, and surrounded with 
aurels. Thus much concerning Aristeas. 

XVI. No man knows with certainty the countries that 
lie beyond those, about which 1 design to speak ; neither 
could I ever hear of a person who had viewed them with his 
own eyes. Aristeas himself, who is just now mentioned, 
says in his verses, that he went no farther than the Issedones, 
and that he learnt from them whatever he relates touching 
those parts. Nevertheless I shall relate with accuracy' as 
much I have been able to learn by the reports of others. 

XVII. From the port of the Borysthenitee^ which is si- 
tuate exactly in the midst of the maritime places of Scythia, 
the first people are the Cailipidae", who derive their original 
from Greece ; and next to these is another nation, called 
Alazones"". Both these observe the customs of the Scythians, 
except only that they sow wheat, onions, garlic, lentils, and 
millet, for food ; whereas the Scythians, who lie beyond the 
Alazones, and are husbandmen, sow wheat, not for food, but 
sale. The Neurit dwell above these, and as far as I am able 
to learn, the parts to the north of their countr]^ are utterly 
uninhabited. These nations are situate along the river Hy- 
panis, on the west side of the Borysthenes. 

XVIII. But. if we pass over to the other side of the Bo* 
rysthenes from the sea, we shall first enter into Hylssa'', and 
then into another region, possessed by Scythians, who apply 



c " Aristeae enim visam (animam) 
" evolantem ez ore in Proconneso, corvi 
** effigie, masna, ous sequitur, fabulosi- 
" tate." Phny, Hist. Nat. vii. 62. 

* Notwithstanding some ambiguities, 
and apparent contradictions, in the geo- 
graphy of Scythia, Herodotus had cer- 
tainly paid uncommon attention to the 
subiect; and by the solemnity of his 
declaration at setting out, we may sup- 
pose that he meant to be very impres* 
give. And perhaps it has seldom nap- 
pened, that a traveller who collected his 
information concerning the geography of 
so extensive a tract, in so casual a way, 
lias produced a description in which so 



many circumstances have been found to 
agree. Eenn«2, p. 81. 

^ The port of Cherson, (near the em- 
bouchure of this grand river,) rendered 
famous by the marine arsenals and 
docks, established by the immortal Ca- 
tharine of Russia, must be nearly in the 
same situation with the port of the 
Borysthenits. Rennel, p. 57. 

^ These are the Callipodes of Solinus, 
and appear to have occupied the lower 
course of the Hypanis. Rennel, p. 72. 

' These must be placed in part of 
Fadolia and Braclaw. Rennel, ibid. 

J See ch. 51, 105. 

' See note on ch. 9. 
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themselves to agrienlture^ and are called Borystlienit»* by 
those Greeks who inhabit on the Hypanis, though they give 
themselves the name of Olbiopolitans. These Scythian hus- 
bandmen possess, to the eastward, a country of three days' 
journey, extending to the river called Panticapes; and of 
eleven days' saiP up the Borysthenes to the northward. Be- 
yond this region ike country is desert for a great distance, 
and beyond that desert lies a country inhabited by the Andro- 
phagi^, or men-eaters, who are a distinct people, and not of 
Scythian extraction. All beyond this is entirely desert, no 
men being found there, that we know. 

XIX. To the eastward of those Scythians who apply 
themselves to the culture of land, and on the other side oi the 
river Panticapes the country is inhabited by Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow, but are employed in keeping cattle ; 
none of those parts produce trees, except Hylsea only. These 
herdsmen possess a tract of land of fourteen days' journey 
towards the east, as far as the river Gerrhus. 

XX. On the other side of this river is situated that which 
is called the royal country ^, and the most numerous and 
most valiant of the ScytUans, who think all the rest to be 
only their slaves. Their country extends towards the sonlh 
as far as mount Taurus, and towards the east to the intrench*^ 
ments that were made by the sons of the blind men, and to 
the port of Cremni, on the lake M»otis ; besides that part 
which borders upon the river Tanais. Above these Royal 
Scythians, the Melanchl»ni^ inhabit to the northward ; a dis- 
tinct nation, and not of Scythian race. But beyond them dl 
is full of fens, and uninhabited, as we are informed. 

XXI. The regions that lie beyond the river Tanais are no 
part of Scythia. The first portion belongs to the Sauromatae^ 
who inhabit a country of fifteen days' journey from the far- 
thest part of the lake MsBotis to the northward, destitate of 
all kind of trees, either wild or cultivated. Above these the 
Budini^ occupy the second division, and they inhabit a coun- 
try covered with all sorts of trees. 

XXII. Towards the north, above the Budini, there is at 
first a desert of seven days' journey. Next to which, and a 



* It would appear from ch. 53, that 
these people dwell also on the west side 
of the Borysthenes, near its mouth, as 
far as the influx of the Hypanis, (Bog.) 
Rennel, p. 66. 

*> In ch. 63. he says ten. 

c See ch. 106. 

d According to these notices, the 
Royal Scythians, who may be consi- 
dered as the great body of freemen of 



the nation, occupied the tract, generally, 
between the Masotis on the south, the 
Tanais on the east, the river Gheirus 
and the Nomades on the west, and the 
river Desna and its eastern branch oa 
the north. Rennel, p. 72. 

e See ch. 107. 

f Seech. 116. 

E See ch. 108. 
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little deflectiiig to the eastward, the Thyssagetae inhabit^ who 
are a separate people, very numerous, and support them- 
selves by hunting. The lyrcse^' are contiguous to these, and 
possess the same region ; these subsist also by hunting in this 
manner: they climb the trees (which abound in all places) 
and wait for the game, attended by a dog and a horse, tanght 
to lie down upon his belly, that he may not be much above 
the ground. When the hunter sees the beast from the tree, 
he lets fly an arrow, mounts his horse, and pursues with his 
dog. The next region to the eastward is inhabited by Scy- 
thians, who, separating from the Royal Scythians, settled 
themselves there. 

XXIII. Thus far Scythia is a plain country, and of a deep 
soil ; but the rest is rocky and uneven. After passing through 
a considerable space of the rough country, a people are found 
living at the foot of some lofty mountains, who are said to be, 
both men and women, bald from their infancy. They have 
flat noses!, and great chins, speak a peculiar language, wear 
the Scythian habit, and feed upon the fruit of a tree which 
they call ponticon, equal to the fig-tree, as near as may be, 
in size, and bearing fruit like a bean, with a kernel. When 
this fruit is ripe, they press and strain it through cloth, and 
squeeze out a thick and black liquor, called aschy, which they 
suck, and drink mingled with milk, making cakes of the sedi- 
ment, to serve instead of other food; for they have few cattle 
in these parts, as they have no good pastures. They sleep in 
the winter under trees, which are covered with a thick white 
wool; in the summer without any other covering than the 
tree. No man oflFers violence to this people, for they are ac- 
counted sacred, and have no warlike weapon among them. 
They determine the diflerences that arise among their neigh- 
bours ; and whoever flies thither for refuge, is permitted to 
live unmolested. They go by the name of Argippeei^. 



^ It is in vain that M. M. Falconet 
and Mallet are desirous of reading here 
TvpKoi, the Turks y the same as it occurs 
in romponius Mela ; (i. 19 ;), it would 
be better, with Pintianus, to correct the 
text of the geographer by that of Hero- 
dotus. Pliny also (vi. 7.) joins this 
people with the Thyssagets. Lareher, 

< The Tartars at present have flat 
noses. Lareher, 

^ We regard the Argipp»i as the peo- 
ple who inhabited the eastern part of 
the great Steppe, bordering northward on 
the great chain of mountains that divides 
the Stepi)e from S.E. to N.W. and which 
separates the northern from the southern 
w*aters in diat quarter. It is % marked 



feature in the geography ; and is de- 
scribed by the Arabian geographers to 
be remarkably lofty, steep, and di£Bcult 
of access. 

The Argippiei would also border east- 
ward, on the mountains that separate 
the Oigur country from the Steppe, or 
which, perhaps with more propriety, may 
be regarded as the western declivity of 
the elevated region, inhabited by the 
Kalmuc Eluths. A part of these moun- 
tains are named Arga and Argta, in 
the Strahlenberg, and the map of Russia. 
According to these suppositions, the Ar- 
gippsi must have occupied the northern 
part of the tract now in possession of the 
greater or eastern horde of the Kirgeet, 
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XXIV. As far as these bald people, the coaatry and the 
nations which are before them are very clearly known ^; for 
some Scjrthians frequently go there, of whom it is easy to 
learn by ini}Uiry, as also some of the Greeks, who inhabit the 
|>orts of the Borysthenes, and of Pontus. The Scythians who 
go to Hiis country transact business by means of seven inter* 
preters and seven languages. 

XXV. Thus far, therefore, things are known ; bat no man 
can speak with certainty of those regions that are situate be- 
yond these bald men, for high and inaccessible mountains 
separate the country, and no one crosses them ; but these 
bald men pretend that those mountains are inhabited by men 
who have feet like goats^, which is to me incredible ; and 
that beyond those hills another people is found, who sleep 
continua lly the space of six months, which I do not at all «; 
admit. We certainty know that the Issedones** inhabit to 
the eastward of this bald nation ; but whatever lies to the 
northward, either of the Argippsei or Issedones, is utterly 
unknown, except only from what they are pleased to tell 

US'. 

XXVI. The Issedones are said to observe these customs. 
When a man*s father dies, all his relations bring sheep, which 
when they have sacrificed, and divided into pieces, they like- 
wise cut up the body of the dead parent of their host, and 
having mingled all this flesh together, sit down to feast. 
Then taking off the hair, and cleansing the head, they ^Id 
the skull P, and annually celebrate magnificent sacrifices to 
it, and use it as a sacred vessel. Every son performs these 
funeral rites to his father, as a Greek solemnizes the day of 
his father's death*". This nation is likewise accounted just. 



who are dependant on China, as the 
middle and western hordes are on Rus- 
sia. Rennel, p. 134. 

* IIoXXj} tnpupavtia does not signify 
an extensive view, but a dear know- 
ledge of, &c. Weneiing* 

■> Larcher supposes that those men 
are called figuratively goat-footed who 
climb the precipices of mountains like 
gtiats. 

** These may be regarded as the an- 
cestors of the people now denominated 
Oi^n or Yugures by the Tartars, EluU 
or JEUut^ by the Chinese. tUnnd^ p. 
134. 

^ For a more fall account of the seve- 
ral nations mentioned in Herodotus, the 
reader is leCerred. to Hennel, sect. 4, 5, 
&c. 

P We learn .from livy, (xxiii. 24.) 
that ^e Boii, a people of Oaul, did ex- 

VOL. I. 



actly the same with respect to the skulls 
of their enemies. 

It appears that the Issedones do. the 
same by the skulls of their friends, as 
the Scythians and others with those of 
their mveteraU enenua. The author has 
seen brought from Bootan, nearly in the 
same region with (Hgur, (the country of 
the Issedones,) skulk that were taken 
out of temples, or places of worship ; but 
it is not known whether the motive to 
their preservation was friendship or etx- 
mity; it might very probably be the 
former. They were formed into drinking- 
bowls, in the manner described by U<^ 
rodotus, Melp. 65. by " cutting them off 
" betou) the evebrows;" and they ivere 
xteatly varnished aU over. Rfinel, f, 
144. 

4 TevkOXia signifies the anniversary ef 

a man's ^irtft; V'v^^^* ^^^^ ^ ^' 
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and the women luive equal aatfiority. with the men* These 
countries are not unknown. 

XXYII. But the Issedones affirm, that the regions be- 
yond them are possessed by men who have only one eye» and 
by griffins, that guard the gold. The Scythians repeat these 
things from the Issedones, iand we have them from the Scy- 
thians, who give^ the name of Arimaspians to the people 
above mentioned, because Arimay in the Scythian language, 
signifies one, and Spou, an eye. 

XXVIII. All this country is so infested with cold during 
the winter, and frosts so intolerable' for eight months of the 
year, that if a man pour water on the earth he shall not make 
clay without kindling a fire. £ven the sea freezes, together 
with the whole Cimmerian bosphorus, in such a manner, that 
the Scythians who live within the intrenchment', lead their 
armies, and drive their chariots over the ice to the opposite 
coast, to the Sindi^ Eight months their winter continues, 
and during the other 'four it is cold. The winter is different 
from the winter in all other climates, for no rain worth men- 
tioning" falls in the proper season, and during the summer it 
never leaves off raining. Thunder is heavy in summer, but 
seldom heard at those times when it is most common in other 
parts. If any happen in winter, it is taken for a prodigy ; 
and an earthquake, either in summer or winter, is no less as- 
tonishing. Their horses endure and hold out against the cold, 
but their mules and asses cannot at all endure it : whereas, 
in other places, horses, if they stand in the cold, waste away, 
but mules and asses easily bear it. 

XXIX. These winters seem to me to be the cause why 
their cows and oxen have no horns ; and the following verse 
of Homer, in his Odyssiey, confirms my opinion : 

And Libya, where the lambs have early horns*. 

Bightly intimating, that the horns of cattle shoot speedily 
in hot countries ; for in those which are violently cold, they 
either cannot shoot at all, or never grow to any bigness. 



death, Ammonius de Voc. Different, 
p. 34. 

' For the force of the phrase Afopfiroc 
olog, &c. see Matthis^ Gr. Gr. sect. 

■ Herodotus means that which was 
dug hy the slaves in eh. 3. Larcher. 

< Sindica is, by his own statement, 
somewhere near the Maeotis ; for in Melp. 
86. he says, that the broadest jrart of the 
Euxine is between the river Thermodon 
«nd Sindtea; which latter must there- 
Ibre, of course, be looked for opposite to 



the river Thermodon. Rrninel, p. 198. 

* '£]/ r^ (i. q. iv <f, sc. xc(pi»vidurt9ig' 
the mrUer in Scythia) r^v fikv wpdttiy 
oifK 0», in the time that it usually does 
in other countries, no rain falls. *Qpahf 
may be supposed to agree with wpq, but 
it will be best to consider it as a sub- 
stantive formed from &pfi, in the same 
manner as AvayKaiti from av6yic^, &c. 
See Schefer ad Bos. Ellips. p. 677. 
Schtoaghtnuerm 

X This is the 85th vene of the 4th 
book 
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XXX. These are the effects of. cold in Scythia: I am 
surprised (for my narration has from its commencement sought 
for digressions,) that no mules are engendered in all the 
territories of Elis, though the climate be no way distempered 
with cold» nor any visible cause of this defect appear. The 
Eleans pretend they are under the force of a curse ^ in this 
particular ; and therefore at the times of breediner, they lead 
Lir mares to some of the parts adjacent. whereV c««»e 
them to be covered by he-asses, and after they have con- 
ceived, bring them home again. 

XXXI. Touching the feathers', with which the Scythians 
say the air is so filled that men can neither see nor pass fturCher 
upon the continent, my opinion is, that perpetual snows fall 
in those parts, though probably in less quantity during the 
summer than in winter: and whoever has observed great 
abundance of snow falling, will easily comprehend what I 
say, for snow is not unlike to feathers. On this account 
therefore, as I conjecture, the northern regions of this con- 
tinent are uninhabited, and the Scythians, with other adjoin- 
ing people, call it feathers, from the resemblance. But I 
have insisted long enough on those regions, which are said 
to be the most remote. 

XXXII. Concerning the Hyperboreans % nothing is said 
either by the Scythians or any other nation that inhabits those 
parts, except the Issedones ; and, as I think, they say no- 
thing, for if they did the Scythians would mention it, as they 
have done of the people with one eye : Hesiod indeed men- 
tions the Hyperboreans, and Homer speaks of them in his 
Epigoni^, if Homer was in reality the author of those verses. 

XXXIIL But the Delians say very much more than any 
others about the Hyperboreans ; affirming that their sacred 
things were transmitted to Scythia, wrapped in a bundle of 
wheat-straw, and from the Scythians each contiguous nation 
in order received them, and carried them as far westward as 



y This is mentioned by Pausanias, 
Eliae. Prior, e. 5. 

* The Psalmist oomparet snow to 
fleeces of wool : " Who sendeth his snow 
" like wool." Psalm czlvii. ver. 5. 

* It appeals from the Scholiast on 
Pindar, (Pyth. iv. ver. 324.) that the 
Greeks called the Thracians, Boreans ; 
diere is, therefore, great probability that 
they called the people beyond these 
Hyperboreans. Larektr. 

It may be concluded, that in the idea 
of Herodotns, the country of the Hyper- 
boreans beean about the meridian of 
Tanais, and extended indefinitely eayt- 



ward : and that the Russians and Sibe- 
rians, and particulariy such of the latter 
as are situated on the upper parts of the 
rivers Oby and Irtish, represent the Hy- 
perboreans of our author. Rennet, p. 
148, 157. 

^ This poem is very ancient, although 
in all probability Homer was not the 
author. The Scholiast of Aristophanes 
(Pax. ver. 1270.) attributes it to Anti- 
machus; but according to Sindos, An* 
timachus of Colophon was posterior to 
Herodotus, or at feast his cotemporaiy. 
The subject of this poem was the second 
Theban war. JLareher, 
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the Adriatic'^: tlidt from hence &ey were conducted towards 
the south, and that the DodoDfleaus were the first of all the 
Greeks who received them : that from these they descended 
to the Maliac gulf, passed into Euboea, and. firom thence 
through various cities to Carystus ; that from this they passed 
by Andros'^; but that the Carystians transported them to 
Tenus, and the Tenians to Delos: in this manner the De* 
lians say they received these offerings. They add, that the 
Hyperboreans had first sent, two virgins to carry these sacred 
things abroad, and call them by the names of Hyperoche and 
Laodice : that for their security they appointed nve citizens 
to accompany them, whose memory is to this day in great 
veneration among the Delians, and who are known by the 
title of Perpherees : but the Hyperboreans, finding that none 
of those they had sent came back, and considering it a serious 
thing that it should always happen that they shovdd send peo- 
ple and not receive them back, they carried their offerings 
bound in wheat-straw to their borders, and enjoined their 
neighbours to. conduct them to the next nation. And thus 
the Delians say these sacred rites were introduced, through 
many other parts, into their island. Something like these 
mysteries I have observed among the Thracian and Paeonian 
women, when they sacrifice to Diana the queen; for they 
never carry sacred things in procession"^ without using the 
straw of wheat, as I myself have seen. 

XXX lY. These Hyperborean virgins died in Delos, and 
their memory is honoured by the Delian maids and young 
men in this manner. The maids cut off a lock of their hair^ 
before marriage, which they wind about a distaff, and dedicate 
upon the sepulchre df those virgins, biiilt within a spot conse- 
crated to Diana, on the left hand of the entrance, and covered 
by an olive-tree. The young men twist their hair about a tuft 
of grass, and consecrate it on the same monument. Such ve- 
neration is paid to these virgins by the inhabitants of Delos. 

XXXY. They likewise say, that Arge and Opis, two other 
Hyperborean virgins, passed through the same nations, and 
came to Delos, before Hyperoche and Laodice : that these 
last came only to bring the acknowledgment they had vowed 



c The regions to the north of the 
Adriatic were generally attributed to the 
Hyperboreans, before the northern..parts 
of Europe were much known. D An- 
ville in Mem. de TAcad. Inscrip. xzxv. 
p. 589. 

^ They weie carried straight from 
Carystus to Tenos without touching at 
Andros. JReUke, 

• Schweighsuser translates Ix^^^ 



rd ipd, sacra manu temntet et in pompa 
gettautes, 

' The custom of offering the hair is of 
very great antiquity. Sometimes it was 
deposited in temples, as in the case of 
Berenice, who consecrated hePs in the 
temple of Venus ; sometimes it was sus> 
pended upon trees. It was a sign of 
grief. Lareher, 
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to Lacina for a speedy delivery; but that Alg^ abmI Opis 
arrived with the Gods, and are therdTore honouroi by the De- 
lians with other solemnities ; for the women collect alms (09^ 
them^, calling on their nam^es in a hymn, composed by Olen 
the Lycian'^y which the lonians and Islanders afterwards 
learnt from theim, and celebrate Arge and Opis, mentioning 
their names and assembling together ; (now this Olen came 
from Lycia, and was the author of other ancient compositions 
which are sung in Delos ;) the ashes of the sacrifices burnt on 
the altar are thrown upon their sepulchre, which stands be^ 
hind the temple of Diana, facing to the east, and adjoining to 
the room* of the Ceians. 

XXXVI. And this I think sufficient to say concerning the 
Hyperboreans; for I shall not mention the fable of Abaris^, 
who, they say, was of that country, and, without eating, was 
carried by an arrow ^ round the whole ^earth. Yet if there be 
any Hyperboreans lying so far to the northward, we may as 
well presume there are other Hypemotians inhabiting to the 
southward. And here I cannot forbear laughter, when I see 
that many men have described the circumference of the e&rih, 
and have no prudence to guide them, who pretend that the 
ocean surrounds the whole, that the earth is round as if made 
by a machine, and that Asia is equal in extent to Europe. I 
shall therefore briefly discover the dimensions of each part, 
and ^ve a just description of their form. 

XXXTII. The countries inhabited by the Persies, 
extend southward to the Red sea ; to the northward they 
have the Medes ; beyond the Modes are the Saspires, and be- 



9 'Aydp€iv is applied to those, who 
demand a contribution for the Gods, as 
they pretend, but in reality for them- 
selves, as is also done now in many 
places. Wesseling, 

^ Olen, a priest and very ancient 
poet, was before Homer; he was the 
lirst Greek poet, and the first who de- 
clared the oracles of Apollo. The in- 
habitants of Delphi chanted the hymns, 
which he composed for them. In one 
of his hymns on Ilithya, he calls her^the 
Mother of Love ; in another on Juno, he 
affirms that she was educated by the 
Hours, and was the mother of Mars and 
Hebe. He composed another hymn on 
Achea, who came to Delos, from the 
country of the Hyperboreans. Lareher, 

Mitford (Hist. Greece, i. 4.) infers 
from this passage, and Pausanias, that the 
langfuage both of Thrace and Lycia was 
Greek. 

} The 4theniaitt and the inhabitants 



of the Cyclades, celebrated at Delos, 
with great magnificence, festivals in ho- 
nour of Apollo, which the^ called Delia. 
They were held at the beginning of every 
fifth year. The inhabitants of each 
island sent bands of youths, &c. and 
there was a building appropriated to the 
deputies of each island, where they 
loaged, as we may conjecture from this 
passage of Herodotus. Larcher, 

^ Some say he was the son of Seuthes,' 
and lived in the age of Crcesus. Others 
place him in the third Olympiad, and 
others in the twenty-third. 

1 Larcher gives the following firom the 
Anecdota Grsca, (lom. i^ p. 20.) A 
famine having appeared among the Hy- 
perboreans, Abaris went to Greece, and 
engaged in the service of Apollo. The 
God taught him to' give oracles. In 
consequence of this, he travelled through 
Greece, declaring oracles, having in his 
hand an arrow, the symbol of Apollo. 
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yond these tl^ Colchians, whose country reaches to the Nortib 
sea^ into whicn the river Phasis runs. These four nations 
possess whatever lies between those seas. 

XXXVIII. To the westward, two tracts™ opposite to one 
another, reach from hence to the sea, which I shall describe. 
One of these, on the north, begins at the Phasis, and extends 
toward the sea along the Euxine, and the Hellespont, down 
to the Trojan Sigaeum ; and on the south, this same tract be- 
ginning at the l^riandric° gulf, which is adjacent to Phoe- 
nicia, extends as far as the promontory of Tropium. This re- 
gion is inhabited by thirty several nations. 

XXXIX. The other begins at Persia, and reaches to the 
Bed sea; it comprises Persia, Assyria which is next, and 
Arabia ; it terminates, but only from custom, at the Arabian 
gulf, into which Darius carried a canal '^ from the Nile. The 
countries that lie between the Persians and Phoenicians are 
spacious and of great extent. From Phoenicia the same tract 
stretches along this sea by the -Palestine Syria and Egypt; 
terminates there, and contains only three nations^. These 
regions are situate in Asia, from Persia to the westward. 

XL. Those that lie beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspires, 
and Colchians, are bounded on the east by the Red sea, and 
on the north by the Caspian, and the river. Araxes, which 
flows towards the rising sun. All Asia is inhabited as far as 
India ; but beyond India, whatever lies to the eastward is de- 
sert, and no one is able to describe what it is. Such and so 
great is Asia. 

XL. Lybia is in another region, and begins where Egypt 
terminates. In this part the tract is narrow, and no more than 
a hundred thousand orgyiae, or one thousand stades, are com- 
puted from this sea to the Red sea^. Beyond this narrow 
part there is a very wide country, which is called Lybia. 

XLII. I wonder therefore at those who have made the 
division and separation of Europe, Lybia, and Asia, because 
the disproportion is great; for though Europe extends in 
length along both of them, yet in breadth it is not comparable 
to either. Lybia is clearly surrounded by the sea, except in 
that part which borders upon Asia : and this discovery was 



™ Larcher traoslates ^Hft peTdntula : 
for an exact account of these divisions of 
Herodotus, see the elaborate treatise of 
Bennel, sect. ix. 

n So called from the city Myriandus. 
It was also called the bay of Issus. 
. ^ See book ii. ch. 158. 
V Assyria, Arabia, and Syria. 
. 4 We must necessarily understand the 
isthmus between the Mediterranean, and 



the Arabian gulf, or Red sea. Hero* 
dotus says, book ii. ch. 158. that the 
shortest way from one sea to the other, 
is one thousand stadia. Agrippa says, 
on the authority of Pliny, (Hist. Nat. 
yiL) that from Pelusium to Arsinoe 
on the Red sea, was one hundred and 
Iwenty-five miles, which comes to the 
same thin?, as that author aiways 
reckons eight stadia to a mile. Larcker, 
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first made by Necns king of Egypt ; who, after he had de* 
sisted from opening the channel that conveys the waters of 
the Nile into the Arabian golf, sent certain Phoenicians in 
ships, with orders to come back throneh the colnmivi of Her- 
cules into the sea which is to the north of Lybia» and then to 
return to Egypt. These men set sail from the Red sea, and 
entering into the southern sea", went ashore in Lybia, about 
the time of the autumn, and having sowed the land in what 
part soever they arrived, waited the time of harveiBt,.and 
when they had cut the com, put to sea again. After they 
had spent two years in their voyage, they passed by the co- 
lumns of Hercules in the third, and returning to Egypt, 
related a thing which T cannot believe, though perhaps others 
may ; affirming, that as they sailed round the coast of Lybia 
they had the sun on their right hand': and in this manner 
Lybia was first discovered ^ 

XLIII. Since that time, the Carthaginians say that 8a- 
taspes the son of Teaspes, one of the Achsemenian blood, was 
sent with orders to sail round Lybia, and did not finish his 
enterprize ; but tired with the length of the voyage, and the 
inhospitable deserts, returned home without accomplishing 
this labour, which was imposed upon him by his mother, for 
forcing a virgin, who was daughter to Zopyrus the son of 
Megabyziis. Xerxes had condemned him to be impaled for 
this crime ; but his mother, who was sister to Darius, saved 
him from that death, -by assuring the king she would infiict a 
greater punishment upon her son than he had appointed, for 
she would constrain lum to sail round the coast of Lybia, till 
he should arrive in the gulf of Arabia. Xerxes having agreed 
on these terms, Sataspes departed into Egypt, where, having 
furnished himself with ships and men, he set sail; and passing 
by the pillars of Hercules, doubled the Lybian cape of So- 
lois", and steered to the southward. But after he had been 



' This is the ocean which washes the 
eastern and southern coasts of Africa. 
Herodotus, therefore, was not ignorant 
that the Atlantic and Erythrean com- 
municated. Eratosthenes, as Strabo 
says, (i. p. 97.) was also aware of it. 
This was unknown to Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, and was also forgotten, until 
Barthefemy Dios and Vasco de Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1486 
and 1487. Lareher, 

* Brief as this narration is, it contains, 
as M . Lareher remarks, a circumstance 
which is in evidence to the truth of the 
voyage, viz. that of the sun being on 
their right hand in sailing round Africa; 
and which, says he, eould never have 



been imagined in an age when astro- 
nomy was yet in its infancy. Rennei, 
p. 718. 

' We must here put in after ByviiHrOii, 
inpiftpvTOc €ovffa, &c. from the com- 
mencement of the chapter, in order to 
complete the sense, as it was not the 
interior of Africa that was discovered. 
Vatckenaer and Lareher, 

" It appears that the SoUis of Hanno 
and of Scylax, and the Solis of Plinv and 
Ptolemy, must have been situated be- 
tween the Capes Blanco and Geer, on 
the coast of Morocco; in which quarter 
also the Solois of Herodotus; as being 
part of the inhabited tract, must of ne- 
cessity be utuated, and probably is the 
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many moi^a At sea, and found many nuMre would be netie»- 
aary to fimsk his voyage, he diacontmued his course^ and re- 
tamed to Egypt. From thence he went to Xerxes, and told 
him that in the most distant part he sailed past a nation of 
little men, clothed in garments made of the leaves of the 
pafan*-tree, who upon the sqiproach of his ships left their cities 
and fled to the mountains ; that he had indeed taken some 
provisions in their country, but he had not done them any 
other injury. Then, to excuse himself for not completely 
sailing round Lybia, he alleged that his ship became immove- 
able, and could not proceed farther "". But Xerxes, being 
persuaded that he did not speak the truth, put the former 
sentence in execution, and commanded him to be impaled^ 
because he had not accomplished the enterprize imposed on 
him ; upon which the eunuch of Sataspes, hearing of his 
master s death, ran away with great riches to Samos, which a 
eertain Samian, whose name I foxhewr to mention, detained. 

XLIV. Much of Asia was discovered by Darius. For 
that king, being desirous to know in what part Hie Indus, 
which is the second river that produces crocodiles, runs into 
the sea, sent Scylax of Caryanda^, with others of approved 
fidelity, to make the discovery. Accardii^ly they departed 
from Caspatyrus' and the country of Pactyice, and sailed 
down the river eastward to the sea^, and then altering their 
course towards the west, arrived in the thirtieth month at 
that place where the king of Egypt had caused the Phoeni- 
cians I mentioned before to embark, in order to sail round 
the coast of Lybia. After thi^ voyage, Darius subdued the 
Indians, and became master of that sea. By which means, 
without accounting those regions that are situate in the 
eastern parts, the rest of Asia is known to exhibit things 
similar to Lybia. 



same with Cape Cautin, as D*Anville 
appears to have supposed* Bennd, p. 
421. 

X It is very probable that Sataspes 
was discouraged from prosecuting his 
voyage by the adverse winds and cur- 
rents that prevail on the coast of Serra 
Leona, &€. from April to October, and 
which would be felt by those who left 
Egypt or Carthage in the qtring ; a more 
likew season to undertake an expedition 
of this sort than in mnter, wnen the 
order of things is different. Rennet, p. 
716. 

7 Vossius and Dodwell think that this 
is a different Scylfu from the one whose 
Periplns we have. See DodweU's Dis- 
sert vol. i. p. 42* But M. de Sainte 



Croix thinks they are the same in a Dis- 
sert, in xcii. vol. de TAcad. des Inscript. 
p. 350, &c. Lurcher. 

* A city of Pactyice on the western 
shore of the Indus. Dodwell places it 
on the Ganges. Rennel supposes it to 
be Puckoli, but that place is beyond the 
Indus. It appears to me that Pactyice 
was a part of Gandaria, and that it 
reached the western bank of the Indus 
at the south-east of Bactriana, and the 
north-west of Mount Pi^rc^amisus. Lar- 
cher, 

^ Larcher thinks that Herodotus must 
have been mistaken or misinformed, 
and that Scylax must h^ve known that 
he was sailing southward. 
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XLV. But Europe has not been fully discovered by any 
man, and we have no account whether it be bounded on the 
north and east sides by the sea, or not ; only we know, that 
it extends in length as far as ^ the other parts. And I cannot 
comprehend with what reason men have imposed three dis- 
tinct names upon the earth, which is but one, and those pro- 
perly names of women, and the boundaries have been laid 
down^ to be the Egyptian Nile, and the Colchian Phasis, 
(some say, the river Tanais, the Mteotian river^, and the 
Cimmerian Porthmeia.) Nor could I ever learn the names 
of those who made this division, nor from whence they gave . 
them those names. The most prevailing opinion among the 
Greeks is, that Lybia was so called from a woman of that 
name and country ^ and Asia from the wife of Prometheus. 
But the Lydians put in a claim to the last, and say, that 
Asia had its name from Asius the son of Cotys and grandson 
of Manes, and not from Asia the wife of Prometheus ; from 
whom also a tribe in Sardis is called the Asian tribe. In 
conclusion, no man knows whether Europe be surrounded by 
the sea, nor from whence that name was derived. Neither 
are we more certain who was the first imposer, unless we will 
say that the Tyrian Europa*" gave her name to that region, 
which, therefore, like the rest, before her time had none. 
But yet she appears to have been of Asia, and never to have 
come into these parts which are now called Europe by the 
Grecians; but only passed as far as Crete from Phoenicia, 
and from thence sailed to Lycia. Thus having reported the 
common opinions^ I shall say no more concerning these 
things. 

XLYI. Except the Scythian, the nations of the Euxine 
to which Darius was preparing to lead an army, are most 
ignorant, for we are unable to mention any one on account of 
his wisdom ; nor ever heard of any learned man among them, 
Anacharsis and other Scythians only excepted. But in Soy- 
thia one thing is observed, more prudently contrived than in 



b It is not surprisin? that Herodotus 
should have formed this opinion of £u> 
rope and_Asia, since with the exception 
of the Massagetie, Arabia, and part of 
India, he only knew those parts of Asia 
which were subject to Danus. He as- 
sifi^ed to Europe that immense country 
which is to the north of Caucasus, the 
Caspian and Massagets. Lareher. 

c It is proper to remark that Herodo- 
tus considered, and perhaps rightly, the 
whole of the earth then known, as one 
single continent; regarding Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, as nothing more than 

VOL. I. 



divisions of that continent. Rennel, 
p. 3. 

^ Since rbv Moi^nfv is the onl^ 
reading, I see no reason why the Tanais 
should not be here called the Meottan, 
(i. e. that which runs through the M»o- 
tian borders,) as the Nile is called the 
Egyptian, and the Phasis the Colchian. 
Schweighatuer* ■ 

e E^chart (Geogr. Sacra iv. 33.) 
thinks that this part of the world was 
called by the Phoenicians Ur-Appai, be- 
cause of the whiteness of their com- 
plexions, harcherm 
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any other nation we know ; but their other cnstoms I do not , 
adinire. This most important thing is, that no one who has 
come against -them can ever make his escape; and that it is 
impossible to catch them, if they do not wish to be found, 
because they have no cities nor inclosed places ; but every 
man has a moveable house ^; and fights on horseback, armed 
with a bow and arrows. They have not their subsistence 
from the plough, but from the cattle, and have their houses on 
waggons. Why must not such people be invincible s, and 
difficult to come to an engagement with ? 

XLVII. The situation of their country, which is level, 
and the frequency of their rivers, have greatly contributed to 
these advantages : for the soil is rich and well watered, and 
the rivers are almost as numerous as the canals of Egypt. 
Of these, the most celebrated and navigable from the sea 
are, the Ister, the Tyres'*, the Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the 
Pantioapes, the Hypacyris, the Gerrhns, and the Tanais. 

XLVIII. The Ister is the greatest of all the rivers we 
know, flowing with an equal stream both in summer and 
winter ; we meet with it first in Scythia at the west of the 
others, and it becomes the greatest, because many other 
rivers discharge themselves^ into it. In the first place, five 
several rivers, passing through Scythia, contribute to swell 
its stream. The first of these is by the Scythians called Pa- 
rataS and by the Grecians Pyretos. The other four go under 
the names of Tiarantus, Aratus, Naparis, and Ordissus. The 
Porata is a considerable river, and running towards the 
east, communicates with the Ister. The Tiarantus is less, 
and deflects rather to the westward; the Ararus, Naparis, 
and Ordissus, pass between both, and fall likewise into the 
same river. These rivers take their rise in Scythia and 
swell the waters of the Ister. 



' .£8chylus, who lived forty-one years 
before HerodotuH, mesttions the same 
thing in the Prom. Vioct. 715, &c. and 
Horace iii. Od. zxiv. 9: 

ff Thucyd. (li. 97.) supposes, that no 
nation either of Europe or Asia would 
be able to oppose the Scythians if they 
were unanimous. Herodotus does not 
consider them invincible on account of 
their bodily strength or numbers, but 
rather on account of their customs, &c. 
Valdtenaer, 

^ Of these the Ister or Danube is the 
most western : the Tanais the most 
eastern. R§nnel, p. 65. 

' M. D'Anville recognizes the Porata 
in the Fhith; the Ara^ in the Siret; 
the Naparis in the Proava, which is also 



called Jalomnitzas; and the Ordessus in 
the Argis ; but the Tiarantus he has not 
made out. It cannot be for the Ubiscus 
or Teisse, for in the succeeding chapter 
it is enumerated amongst other adjuncts 
of the Danube, under the name of Tibi- 
sis; although by mistake it is made to 
descend from Mount Htemns instead of 
the Bastamian Alps in the opposite 
quarter. , However as our author says 
that it has an inclinatum to the wett, and 
is smaller than the Porata ; as also that 
the three others take their courses be- 
tweeh these two, it appears that the 
OH or Ah(t should be meant for the Tia- 
rantus. The Olt however has its source 
in Transylvanioy which the context evi- 
dently allots to the Agathyrsi ; but it is 
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XIIX. Fcom the Agatfayrsi the river Maris ^ flows and 
mixes with the game stream. The Atlas^ the Aur^, and the 
TibisisS three great rivers rising in monnt Heemus, and de- 
scending northward; besides the Athres, Noes °^, and Atar- 
nes, which pass through Thrace and the Thracian Crobyzi*^; 
and the river Cius, beginning in the Paeonian and Rhodopean 
hills, and flowing through the midst of Heemns; all these 
likewise discharge their waters into the Ister. In like man- 
ner the Angnis, a river of lUyria, flowing towards the norths 
and crossing the plains of Triballis, enters into the Brongus ; 
and both these, considerable in themselves, are received 
together by the river Ister. And lastly, from the regions 
that are situate above the Umbri, two other rivers, which 
go by the names of Carpis^ and Alpis, descending to the 
northward, fall into the same stream. The Ister rises in the 
country of the Celtae, who with the Cyneta^P inhabit the re- 
motest parts of Europe to the westward, and traversing ail 
the European regions, enters one of the extreme parts of 
Scythia. 

L. And thus by the addition of the waters I have men- 
tioned, with the contributions of divers other streams, the 
Ister becomes the greatest of all rivers. For if we compare 
the waters oC the Nile with those that properly bel<Hig to the 
Ister, we shall find the former much superior in quantity; 
because no river or fountain^ enters into the Nile, nor con- 
tributes any thing to increase it. The Ister is of equal height 
in summer and in winter, for this reason, as I conjecture. 



certain, notwithgtandin^, that its source 
is on the borders of Scythia; and as it 
is probable that our author had not a 
critical knowledge of the geography, the 
expresaon ought not to be taken too lite- 
rally, when he says that all these rivers 
have their rise in Scythia. Rennel, p. 
59. 

^ Some of the most learned historians 
suppose that this is the Marosch or Me- 
risch, which rises in Tiansylvania. I 
am more inclined to believe it to be the 
Temesh, which joins- the Danube some 
leagues from Belgrade. Larcher, 

* Herodotus in.ipentioning the rivers 
of Scythia goes -<^rom the east to the 
west. The Atlas suid the Auras ar« not 
known. The Tibiais is probably the 
same as the Caraloro. The Athrys ought 
to be written lathnrs and is the lautra, 
the Noes is the Novs of Ptolemy, the 
Artanes the Utus of Pliny. The Cios 
ought to be read the Oscus, and is the 
ramlern Ischa. The Brongus is the 
Margus of Strabo, and the Morave of 



Bulgaria, the Angrus is the Morave of 
Servia. Larcher, 

"* Mr. Bryant in his Analysis of Hea- 
then Mythology, pretends that this is 
the proper name of the Danube without 
the prefix. Thus we should say Da-Nau, 
Da-Nauos, Da-Nauvas, Da-Naubus. 

*> These dwelt between the Ister and 
Mount Hiemus, to the west of the Geta: 
and east of the Triballi, from whom they 
were separated by the CEscus. Lar- 
cher, 

o D'Anville calls this river the Vice- 
grad. 

p See book ii. ch. 33. 

4 The Astapus* or Abarvi, the Asta- 
boras or Atbara, which are very consi- 
derable rivers, and a great number of 
others which come from Abyssinia and 
the adjacent countries, and are swollen 
by the trophical rains, discharge their 
waters into the Nile in Ethiopia. . But 
perhaps our author meant that it did not 
receive any contribution after having 
entered Egypt. Larcher, 

Rr2 
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Dttring the winter it is about as lai^e as it usnaUy is, and 
perhaps a little larger ; for this country is very little moist- 
ened by rain during the winter, but it is entirely covered 
with snow. But the immense quantity of snow which fell in 
the winter, being melted in the summer, runs from all sides 
to the Ister, and together with violent and frequent rains, 
keeps the river full. By how much the more therefore the 
sun draws up in summer than in winter, so much the more 
copious are those waters which mix with it; these things 
therefore being opposed, an equilibrium results, so that it 
always appears equal. 

LI. The first river then of Scy thia is the Ister ; the second 
is the Tyres, which comes from the north, issuing out of a 
vast lake, and separates Scythia from Neuris. At the mouth 
of this river certain Grecians inhabit, who are called Tyritse. 

LII. The third is the Hypanis% which flows from Scythia 
and runs from a great lake, which is deservedly named the 
mother of the Hypanis. Great numbers of wild white horses 
graze about the borders of this lake. The Hypanis, which 
takes its rise from this lake, is small and its waters are sweet 
for five days sail ; but from thence to the sea, a voyage of 
four days, it is very bitter. For a fountain discharges itself 
into it, which though small, is so very bitter as to infect the 
Hypanis ; which, nevertheless, is of moderate size. This 
spring rises in the borders of the Scythian husbandmen and 
the AJazones, and from that part of the country is called by. 
the name of Exampseus, which in the Grecian language sig- 
nifies, The sacred ways. The Tyres and Hypanis run near 
together along the territories of the Alazones, and then sepa- 
rating, leave a wide space between each channel. 

LIII. The Borysthenes% which is the fourth and greiatest 
river of Scythia after the Ister, surpasses, in my opinion, not 
only the rest of the Scythian rivers, but all others, except the 
Egyptian Nile; to which it is impossible to compare any 
other. This river afibrds highly excellent and rich pasture for 



>* There were other rivers of the uame 
of Hypanis. The river Kvban in Asiatic 
Scythia bore that name. 

As the Hypanis is the third in order 
of these rivers, and placed next to the 
Borysthenes, both here and in Melp. 
17. (where it is said to lie to the west 
of the Boiysthenes, and to form a junc- 
tion with It near the sea,) it can answer 
to no other river than the Bog; as the 
Tyres, which immediately ]>receded it, 
can be no other than the bniteter. The 
circumstance of the near approach of the 
two> shews how well our author was 



informed ; for those rivers do really ap- 
proach very near to each other at Bra- 
claw and Mohilow, in the early part of 
their courses; and afterwards mverge 
very considerably in their way to the 
Euxine. Rennel^ p. 56. 

* This is now called the Nieper or 
Dnieper. 

There is some reason to suspect, that 
our author was not apprized of the fa> 
mous cataracts of this nver, which occur 
at about the height of 200 miles above 
its embouchure, and are said to be 13 in 
number. Rennell,, p. 56. 
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cattle; and fish, which are bv far the most excellent and 
nnmerons ; and its water is oi a very pleasant taste. The 
streams are pure and limpid, though in the neighbourhood of 
turbid rivers; and the bordering plains produce excellent 
com, with plenty of grass in the places which are not sown. 
At the mouth of this river abundance of salt is incessantly 
formed of itself; and a sort of whale is taken, of great big- 
ness, and without any spinous bones, which the Scythians 
salt, and' call by the name of Antacasus: and also many 
other things which deserve admiration. So much of the 
Borysthenes is known as may be navigated in a voyage of 
forty days, from the north of the country of Gerrhus ; but no 
man can affirm any thing certain concerning the remoter parts, 
through which this river passes. Probably they are uninha- 
bited deserts, down to the regions of the Scythian husband- 
men, that lie extended along the river during a sail of ten 
days. The head of the Borysthenes, as well as that of the 
Nile, is unknown to me, and I think to all other Grecians* 
This river and the Hypanis join at a little distance from the 
sea, and discharge their waters into the same morass. The 
space that lies between the two rivers, which is a projecting 
piece of land^ is called the promontory of Hippoleon, in 
which a temple, dedicated to Ceres, is built; and beyond that 
temple the Borysthenitas inhabit the country to the river 
Hypanis. Thus much concerning these rivers". 

LIV. The fifth river is the Panticapes*, which also de- 
scends from the north, and out of a lake ; and between this 
river and the Borysthenes, the country is inhabited by Scy- 
thian husbandmen. The Panticapes enters into Hyleea, and 
after having passed through that region, mixes with the Bo- 
rysthenes. 

LV. The Hypacyris is the sixth river; which, beginning in 
a lake, traverses the country of the Scythian herdsmen ; and 
then closing in the borders of Hylaea on the right, together 
with that place, which is called the Course of Achilles, rolls 
into the sea at the city of Carcinitis^. 

LVI. The seventh is the Gerrhus; which is separated from 



^ "EfipoKov signifies the beak of a skip, 
X. e. this place tSkea the form of a beak 
of a vessel, as we are also informed by 
Dion Chrysostom, (Orat. xxxvi.p. 437.) 
Larcher. 

" 'Avb has nearly- the same force in 
this passage as if he had said r& trtpi 
rovTOVc, Slc, so iv. 195, and vii. 195. 
Sehwe^h, 

« The descriptions of the courses and 
confluences of tne Panticapes, Hypacyris 
and Gherrus, cannot be reconciled to 



modem geography, and, as far as we 
can understand, cannot have been of any 
great bulk. The Gherrus is expressly 
said to be a branch of the Borysthenes, 
and it is obvious, that as the other two 
are described to be situated between the 
Borysthenes and the Gherrus, they must 
either have been very unimportant in 
point of bulk, or branches of the Borys- 
thenes or Geniius. Renjiel, p. 57. 

y'This according to D'Anville was af* 
terwards called Necro-Pyla. 
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the BiNrystheiies, near the place, aa far as which that river k 
first known. Being from that place distinct from the Borys- 
thenes, it has the same name as the country, viz. Grerrhus ; 
and as it flows towards the sea it divides the territories of the 
herdsmen from those of the Royal Scythians, and then falls 
into the Hypacyris. 

LVII. The eighth river is the Tanais', originally descend- 
ing from a great lake, and entering into another yet greater, 
called Mffiotis, which separates the Royal Scythians and the 
Sauromatse. The river Hyrgis*^ funs into the Tanais. 

LVIII. Thus with all these celebrared rivers are the Scy- 
thians furnished. The grass that grows in this country is the 
most productive of bile of any we have seen, as experience 
shews at the opening of the cattle. ^ v 

LIX. These very great advantages are in such great 
abundance. Their customs and ceremonies are established in 
this manner. They worship no other Gods than these: in 
the first place Yesta, who is their principal deity; then Jupiter, 
and the Earth, which is accounted his wife; after them 
Apollo, Yenus Urania, Hercules, and Mars. All these are 
generally acknowledged : but those who go under the name of 
Royal Scythians, (Sacrifice likewise to Neptune. Vesta, in 
the Scythian language, is called Tahiti; Jupiter is, in my 
opinion, very rightly named Papseus^; the Earth, Apia; 
Apollo, (Etosyrus; the celestial Venus, Artimpasa; and 
Neptune, Thamimasades. They erect no images, altars, or 
temples, to any pther God except Mars alone. 

LX. The same mode of sacrifice is established in all sacred 
places^ alike, and is in this manner: the animal is placed be- 
fore them with its fore-feet tied together ; he who sacrifices 
standing behind it, by pulling the end of the rope throws 
it down ; as it falls he invokes the God to whom it is sacrifi- 
cing. This done, he throws a halter about its neck, and by 
putting in a stick and twisting it round strangles it, without 
kindling any fire, or any preparatory ceremony^ or libation. 



■ This river is in modern geography 
the Don, and cannot be misunderstood. 
The modern name Don, seems to be a 
corruption of Tana» the proper name of 
the river, a& well as of a city, which 
stood on, or near the site of Azoph ; and 
not far from its embouchure in the Palus 
Meotis. The Tanais does indeed spring 
from a lake, but it appears to be a very 
small one; and is not even marked in 
the Russian maps. Rennel, p. 57. 

* Bayer and Wesselin^ think with 
reason that this is theSeviersky, which 
is also called the Donetz, or little Don. 
Lurcher, 



*» It is well known that in every lan- 
guage ap, pa, papa, ar^ the first sounds 
which children pronounce, and that they 
in this maimer designate their fathers. 
Larcker, See also Des Brasses, Me- 
chanisme des Langues, torn. i. p. 231 — 
247. 

^ It appears to me more natural to un- 
derstanq by rd tpd sacred places than 
rites. Although the Scythians had no 
temples, it is, however, very probable 
that they met in the open air in certain 
places which they regarded as sacred. 
Larcher, 

^ This is remarked, because the Greeks 
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When he has performed this office, and taken off. the skin 
from the body, he immediately applies himself to dress the 
flesh. 

LXI. But because the country is very ill furnished with 
wood, the Scythians have found out this contrivance in order 
to cook their flesh. When they have flayed the victim, they 
strip the. bones, and put the flesh into cauldrons, which are 
peculiar to the country, if they happen to have any. These 
cauldrons very much resemble the bowls of Lesbos in form, 
except that they are much larger ; then making a fire under 
them of the bones, they boU the flesh of the ammal. If they 
have no cauldron at hand, they throw all the flesh into the 
paunch', with a competent quantity of water, and burn the 
bones underneath. . These bones bum very well, and the 
paunch easily contains all the meat separated from the bones; 
so that the ox, and all other victims each boils itself. When 
the flesh is sufficiently prepared, he that sacrifices, in the first 
place makes an ofiering^ of part of the meat and intestines, 
which he throws out before him. They make use of divers 
sorts of cattle in these sacrifices, but chiefly of horses. 

LXII. In this manner, and these victims, they sacrifice to 
the other Gods, but to Mars they sacrifice in this way. In each 
district, in the place where the magistrates assemble^, a temple 
is erected of the following kind. Bundles of faggots are heap- 
ed together to the length and breadth of three stadia, but to a 
less height. On the top of this there is a level square, three 
of the sides are perpendicular, and the fourth a gradual decli- 
vity, of easy access. One hundred and, fifty loads of faggots 
are annually piled up in this place, because it always sinks 
from severe weather. On each of these heaps an old scyme- 
tar^ of iron is erected, which they call the image of Mars, 
and honour with yearly sacrifices of horses and other cattle, in 
greater abundance than they ofier to the rest of their Gods. 
They likewise sacrifice to this deity every hundredth man of 
the prisoners they take from their enemies ; but in a different 



always sprinkled tli^ victim with lustral 
water, scattered on ita head some barley 
meal mixed with salt, and cut off some 
of the hair from the head and threw it 
into the fire. 

« The Bedouin Arabs, the Greenlan- 
ders and several of the people of Tar- 
tary, have at present this custom. Wes- 
ieling. 

There is a remarkable instance of the 
using bones for fuel in Ezekiel, ch. xxiv. 
5. " Take also the choice of the flock, 
" and bum the bones under it, and make 
"itboilweU." 



' 'AfrapxiffOai is after the victim is 
killed and dressed ; Kar&pxtffGcu bef<N'e 
it is killed. Schweigh» 

s 'ApxffiQV sigmfies the Senate, the 
place where the senators, &cc, assemble. 
This in S<^thia where there are no 
houses, would be an open plain. Larch. 

^ Other barbarians used to worship 
the God of war under the emblem of a 
scymetar. Ammianus Marcell. ^xxxi. 2.) 
imorms us, that the Huns. did. At Rome, 
according to Varro, a pike sometimes re- 
presents Mars. Larcher, 
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manner from the offerings they make of other animals : for' 
after they have poured a libation of wine on the head of the 
prisoner, they cnt his throat over a bowl, and then ascending 
the heap of faggots, pour the blood over the sword. While 
they are carrying this to the top, those below, after they have 
killed the man, cut off his right arm by the shoulder, which 
thiey throw into the air, and leave on the ground where it falls. 
Thus the body lies in one part, and the arm in another. When 
they have performed these and other ceremonies, they depart. 

XLIIT. And such are the sacrifices instituted by the Scy* 
thians. They make no use of swine, nor will suffer any to be 
kept in their country. 

XLIV. The military affairs of Scythia are ordered in this 
manner. Every Scythian drinks the blood of the first pri- 
soner he overthrows, and presents the king with the heads of 
the enemies he has killed in fight: for if he brings a head, he 
is entitled to a share of the booty, otherwise not. They strip 
the skin off these heads ^ in the following manner. Having 
made a circular incision round the ears, they take hold of it 
and shake it out ; after they have cleared off the flesh with 
the rib of an ox, they soften the skin with their hands ; and 
these skins thus prepared serve instead of napkins; each man 
hangs them on the bridle of the horse which he rides, and consi- 
ders them an honour ; for he who has the greater number of these 
napkins, is accounted the most valiant man. Many Scythians 
clothe themselves with the skins of their enemies, sewing them 
together like shepherd's garments^ ; and frequently stripping 
the right hands of the enemies they have killed, together with 
their nails, use them for coverings to their quivers : the skin 
of a man is thick, and of a brighter white than that of any 
other animal. Many take off the skins of men entire, and 
carry them about on horseback, stretched out upon a board* 
These usages are received among the Scythians. 

LXV. They do this to the heads of their greatest enemies 
only. They saw off all below the eye-brow, and having 
cleansed the rest, if they are poor, they content themselves 
to cover the skull with leather ; but the rich, besides this co- 
vering of leather, gild the inside with gold ; and these serve 
instead of cups for their^drink. They do the same- to their 
familiar friends ; if upon any dispute they conquer them in 
the presence of the king. When they entertain any stranger 
of consideration, they set these heads before him, and relate 
how, though they were formerly friends, they made war against 

* This manner of scalping is nearly the historian of the Decline and Fall of 

the same as that practised by the Ame- the Roman Empire, eh. 26, 34. 

jdcan Indians. A finished picture of this '^ The fiaini was made of skins of 

people is drawn by the masterly hand of beasts sewed together. Lather. - 
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them, and how they overctEane them, considering these as feats 
of valour. 

LXVI. Every governor of a district provides a vessel of 
^ wine once a year in his own province, from which all those 
Scydiians, who have killed enemies, drink : whilst those who 
have not performed any such exploit, sit at a distance in dis- 
honour, and are not permitted to taste the liquor, which iiri 
accounted the snredtest dissfrace^ : but they who have killed 
very many menrdrink at t£ same time frdU two cnps joined 
together"*. 

LXVII. The Scythians abound in prophets, who divine by 
rods of willow °, in the following manner. They collect great 
bundles of these twigs, which they lay down, and open on the 
gpround : then separating the wlude parcel one from the other, 
they begin to utter their predictions ; and whilst they are yet 
speaking, gather up the rods again, and tie them together as 
before. This way of divination was learnt from their ances* 
tors ; but the Enarees®, or Andro^ni, pretend that Yenut 
gave them the power of predicting by the bark of a linden- 
tree, which they split in three places, and twist about their 
fingers, and as they untwist it, they prophecy. 

LXVIII. When the king of Scythia is sick, he sends for 
three of the most famous of these prophets, who prophecy in 
the manner above mentioned ; and they Gcenerally tell him 
that such and such a citizen, whom theyVame. haj perjured 
himself, in swearing falsely by the royal lares ; for it is a 
custom of the Scythians to swear by the king's lares p, when 
they would use the most solemn oath. The person accused 
is presently seized, and brought into the king*s presence; 
where the prophets charge him with perjury, and pretend to 
have discovered by their art, that he has sworn falsely by tibe 
lares of the palac6, and so brought ihia distemper upon the 
king. He then denies the fact, and, affirming that he has 
not sworn falsely, becomes indignant; thereupon the king 
sends for a double number of prophets, and in case they con^ 
firm the former judgment, after they have p^ormed the 
Qftual ceremonies, the man immediately loses his head, and the 
first three divide his riches among themselves ; but if they 



' " Ut quisque plures interemerit ; ita 
" apud eos habetur eximius. Cietenim 
'* expertem esse ciedis, inter opprobria 
*' vet maximiiin.'' Pompon. Mel. ii. 1. 

"^ SchweigfasBfuser thinks that irvvdvo 
only means two cups, 

■* Ammianus Marcellinus, speaking 
of the Hun8» says, ** Futura miro prasa- 
*' giunt modo ; nam rectiores virgas vi- 
" mineas coUigentes, easque cuin incan- 

VOL. I. 
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tamentis quibusdam secretis praestituto 
tempore discementes, aperte quiddam 
portendatur, nonint/' xxxi..2. I have 

seen some traces 'of this superstition 

among the shepherds in the province of 

Berry. Larcher. 
o See note on book i. ch. 105. 

• P The Turks at tins day swear by the 

Ottoman Borte. Larcher, ^ 
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judge him innocent, more and more of these diviners are 
called ; and if he is at last acquitted by a plurality of voices, 
those who first accused him are condemned to die. 

LXIX. They put them to death in this manner: when 
they have filled a waggon with wood, and yoked oxen to it, 
they tie the feet of the prophets and fasten their hands be- 
hind their back, and having gagged them, they secure them 
in the midst of the faggots; then i^ter having set fire to them, 
and having terrified the oxen, they let them go. Many of 
these beasts are consumed with the diviners, and many 
escape very much scorched, when the shafts have been burnt 
asunder. In this manner, and sometimes for other reasons, 
they bum these men, and call them false prophets. The king 
never spares the sons of those he puts to death, but destroy- 
ing all the males, does not hurt the female children. 

LXX. The Scythians in their alliances and contracts use 
the following ceremonies with ail men. They pour wine into 
a large earthen vessel, and mingle it with blood taken from 
those who are to swear, by making a slight wound ^ in 
their flesh with a knife or sword. When they have done 
this, they dip a scimitar, some arrows, a hatchet, and a ja- 
velin, in the vessel; after which they make many solemn 
prayers, and then both those who make the contract, and 
the most considerable of those yrho are with them, drink 
off the liquor. 

LXXI. The sepulchres of the kings are in the country of 
die Gerrhi, as far as which the Borysthenes is navigable. 
When their king dies they dig a great hole in the ground of 
a quadrangular form, and when this is prepared, they take 
the body, which is covered with wax, after it has been opened 
and cleaned, having been filled with bruised cypress, aromar 
tics, seeds of parsley and anise, and sown up again, and 
then carry it in a chariot to another province, where those 
who receive it imitate the Royal Scythians in the following 
custom. They cut off part of one ear, shave their heads, 
wound themselves on the arms, forehead, and nose, and pierce 
the left hand with an arrow. From hence they carry the 
body of the king to another province of the kingdom, and the 
people of the former province accompany them. When they 



4 See book i. ch. 74.- Larcher relates 
llie foUowing from Le Pdie Daniel, His- 
toire de France, torn. x. p. 632. 4to. 
'< When Henry the Third entered Po- 
•* land to take possessitm of the crown, 
** he found on nis arrival thirty thou- 
" sand cavalry ranged in order of battle. 
"The general of these advancing to- 
** wards him, drew bit sword, pierced 



" bis arm with it, and receiving in his 
'* hand the blood which flowed nom the 
". wound, drank it, saying, ' Evil be to 
" him among us who would not shed 
" in your service every drop of his 
blood ; and it is from this principle 
that I deem it nothing to shed mj 
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haye carried the body round all the provinces they arrire 
among the Gerrhi, who are the most remote of the kingdom^ 
and at the sepulchres. Here they lay him in the sepafchre, 
iipon a bed of leaves, and having fixed spears on each side, 
they lay pieces of wood over it, and cover it with twigs of 
willow. In the spaces that remain vacant they place one of 
the king's concubines, strangled, with a cup-bearer, a cook,, 
a groom, a servant, a message-bearer, certain horses, first- 
fruits of all other things, and cups of gold ; for silver and 
brass are not used among them. This done, they throw up 
the earth with great emulation, and endeavour to raise the 
mound '^ as high as possibly they can. 

LXXII. After the revolution of a year, they perform 
these things farther; they choose such servants as they judge 
most fit out of the rest of the king's household, which con- 
sists wholly of native Scythians ; for those wait on the king 
whomsoever he may order, and they have no servants bought 
with money. When they have strangled fifty of these ser- 
vants', and with them fifty of the most beautiful horses^; 
and after they have emptied and cleansed their bellies, they 
fill them with chaff, and sow them up again. Then they 
place upon two pieces of wood the half of a wheel, with its 
concave side uppermost, and the other half on other pieces 
of wood in the same manner ; and when they have erected a 
sufficient number of these, they set the horses upon them, 
having thrust stout pieces of wood through them, lengthwise, 
up to the neck ; and thus one semi-circle supports the shoul* 



' Modern discoveries abundantly 
prove the general truth of our author^ 
report concerning the sepulchres of the 
ancient Scythians ; if it be allowed that 
a part of the tumuli found in the plains 
towards the upper branches of the Irtuh, 
Oby, &c. are of so ancient a date ; or, 
on the other hand, if the sepulchres in 
question are not so ancient, it at least 
proves that the same custom prevailed 
amongst their descendants. It appears 
that tumuli are scattered over the whole 
tract, from the borders of the Wolga to 
the lake Baikal. Those amongst them 
which have attracted the greatest notice 
on the score of the gold and silver (but 
principally the former) contained in 
them, lie between the Wolga and the 
063^; for those which are farther to the 
east, and more particularly at the upper 
part of the Jerutei, have the utensils con- 
tained in them of copper. 

It has not come to our knowledge, 
that any of these monuments have been 
found in the Ukraine, where the sepul- 



chres described by Herodotus should 
have been -, however, it may be con- 
ceived that it is a sufficient testimony 
of the general truth of his description, 
that thev are found so far to the west as 
the touthem parts of Russia, and on the 
banks of the Okka, Wolga, and Tanais ; 
since much the same sort of customs 
may be supposed to have existed amongst 
the Scythians and Sarmatians generally : 
and it is certain that the Sarmatians and 
seceding Scythians occupied the tracts 
just mentioned. Rennelt p. 108. 

* In the mild and polished country of 
China, the Emperor, Chun-Tehi, (Iiist. 
Gen. de la Chine, tom. i.p. 43.) havins 
lost one of his wives in 1660, caused 
more than* thirty slaves to be sacrificed 
upon her tomb. He was a Tartar, that 
isy a Scythian. This instance makes the 
narration of Herodotus more credible* 
Lareher, 

t The Kalmucs are still in the habit 
of burying horses, arms, &c. with their 
chiefit. Rennel, p. 109* 

s s2 
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dera of the hone, tke other hb belly near the thigfas, and 
li^ lire tiispeiided in die air. After this they put a bit and 
a bridle <m tiie horses^ and stretching, the bridle in front, 
fasten it to a stake ; they then mount one of the fifty young 
men they have strangled upon each horse, and fix him in the 
seat hv driving a straight stick upwards aloug the spine as 
fjGur as his neck, and fix. the extremity of the stick which comes 
out below, into an aperture in the piece of wood that passes 
through the horse; then placing these horsemen round the 
monument, they all depart. . 

LXXIII. And this is the manner in which they bury their 
kings. But when any other Scythian dies, his nearest rela-- 
tions carry him about in a chariot among his friends, who re- 
ceive and entertain the whole company in their turn, setting 
the simie things before the dead man as before the rest. In 
this manner all private men are carried about forty days be- 
fore they are buried"; and those who have assisted at these 
funerals purify themselves thus. When they have cleansed 
their heads with a kind of soap, and washed it ofi^, they do 
thus with regard to the body ; they set up three pieces of 
timber leaning against each other, and extend around woollen 
coverings', and when they have joined thorn tc^ether as 
closely as possible, thev throw red-hot stones into a vessel 
placed in the middle of the stakes and coverings. 

LXXIV. In this country a sort of hemp grows, very like 
to flax, only larger and thicker, and in tins it very far sur- 
passes flax: it grows both spontaneously and from cultivatioia^. 
The Thracians clothe themselves with garments made of this 
hemp ; so well resembling flax that a man must have great 
experience in those materials to distinguish one from the 
other; and he who had never seen this hemp would think 
their clothes were wrought out of flax. 

LXXY. The Scythians, when they have taken the seed of 
this hemp, go under the woollen coverings and put it upon the 
burning stones, this begins to burn and emits so powerful a 
vapour that no Grecian stove ^ would surpass it. The company 



> The Scythians did not all of tbem 
observe the same customs with respect 
to their funerals : some suspended the 
dead bodies from a tree and left them to 
putriiy. See Silius Italic, xiii. v. 486. 
Capt. Cooke also relates, that in Ota- 
heite they leave dead bodies to putrify 
on the surface of the ground till the fledn 
is entirely wasted, they then buty the 
bones. See Hawkesworth's Voyages, 
London Chroucle, June S9, 1773, p. 5. 
Larcker, 

* lIiXoc tipivfOQ is a wodlen elotk. 



The term inroSvvovai shews that the 
opening by which they entered was very 
small. In fact it ought to be, and there 
is every probability that they closed it 
as soon as they had gone in, in onier 
that the vapor might not escape. These 
must have reached down to the ground, 
and therefore might be called tentt. 
Compare ch. 23. Dr. Cooke (Voyages 
and Travels throifgh the Russian Em- 
pire, vol. i. p. 307.) relates, that the 
Kalmucs at present live in tents. Larch. 
J The Inmans of Hndson's Bay have 
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extreinelj tnuaported wkh the vapor, howl afoad ; and this 
■uuiaer of punficatibn serves instead of iraahing, for they 
never bathe their bodies in water. Bnt their wives, grinding 
the wood of cypress, cedar, and incense, upon a rough stone, 
and infusing the powder in water, compound a thick substance, 
which they spread over all the parts of the body and face. 
This com^ntion ghres ihem an agreeable odour; aad when 
they take it off on the following day, they become clean and 
bright. 

LXXVI. They studiously avoid the use of any other cus« 
toms than their own, not admitting even those of their Scy- 
thian neighbours, and are particularly averse to those of thd 
Grecians, as the examples of Anacharsis', and afterwards of 
Seyles, sufficiently demonstrate : for Anacharsis, after he had 
viewed many countries, and given proofs of great wisdom, 
sailing through the Hellespont in his return to Scythia, and 
landing at Cyzicus, found the inhabitants of that place cele- 
brating a festival to the mother of the Gods with great solem- 
nity ; and made a vow to the Goddess, that if he returned in 
heahh and safety to his own country, he would sacrifice in the 
same manner as he saw the inhabitants of Cyzicus, and would 
also celebrate the vigils*. 'Accordingly, when he arrived in 
Scythia, he went privately into the country of Hyl»a, situate 
near the Course of Achilles, and which is covered with trees 
of all kinds. There he fully performed all the rites of the 
Goddess, holding a timbrel in his hand, and having some little 
images bung about him^. But a certain Scythian, observing 
what he was doing, discovered the whole matter to the king 
Saulins, who, coming to the place and seeing Anacharsis thus 
employed, shot at hun with an arrow, and killed him on the 
spot : and at the present time if any man question the Scy- 
thians concerning Anacharsis, they presently say they know 
nothing of him, because he travelled into Greece and affected 
foreign customs. Nevertheless I have been informed by 



a very similiar custom. When they 
wish to throw themselves into a perspi- 
ration they make a large stone red hot. 
Thn they take into a small cabin which 
they carefully close in ; they go into this 
cabin naked with a vessel of water, with 
which they sprinkle the stone. The wa- 
ter changes into a hot vapor, which causes 
almost inimediate perspiration. (Histoire 
des Voyages, XI V. p. 666.) Lareher, 

■ The ufe of Anacharsis is given at 
length by Diogenes Laertius. His cha- 
racter for learning produced the excel- 
lent work of the Abb6 Barthelemy. 
Galen (Suaaori^ ad Art. torn. i. p. 2.) 



says, that he was called the wise, al- 
though a barbarian by birth. 

* These festivals properly commenced 
on the evening before the day on which 
they were celebrated ; and it seems most 
probable that they passed the night in 
singing hymns in honor of the God or 
Gcddess, in whose honor the feast was 
instituted. See the Peroigilium Veneris. 
Larehm'. 

^ The priests of this Goddess carried a 
timbrel and little statues or images, which 
hung round thdur neeks« See ApoUon. 
Rhod. i. ver. 1139. 
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1^01111699 the guardian of Ariapithes, that Anachanis was nnele 
to IdanthyrsuSy king of Scjrthiay son to Gmiras, and grandson 
of Lycas the son of Spargapithes; and if he was of that family, 
he was killed by his own cousin german ; for Idanthyrsus was 
the son of Saulius> and Saulios killed Anacharsis. 

LXXVII. But I had a different account from the Pelo- 
ponnesians, who said, that Anacharsis was sent abroad by the 
king of Scythia ; that he became a disciple of the Grecians ; 
and at his return told the king that all the Greeks were em- 
ployed in acquiring knowledge*", except the Lacedeemonians, 
who only studied how to speak and answer with prudence : 
but this is a fiction contrived in Greece. ' Anacharsis there- 
fore was killed in the manner I have mentioned, because he 
affected foreign customs, and had intercourse with the Gre- 
cians. 

LXXVIII. Many years after this event, Scyles the son of 
Ariapithes, king of Scythia, met with the like fate. Ariapithes 
was the father of many other children ; but he had Scyles by 
an Istrian^, not a Scythian woman. His mother instructed 
him in the Grecian language and letters; and when, after 
some time, Ariapithes was killed by the fraud of Spargapithes, 
king of the Agathyrsi, Scyles took possession of the kingdom, 
and married Opaea, his father's wife, a native of Scythia, and 
mother of Oricus, another son of Ariapithes. But though 
Scyles was king of the Scythians, he was by no means pleased 
with the Scythian mode of life, but was much rather inclined 
to the Grecian manners on account of the education he had 
received, and therefore he acted thus. Leading the Scythian 
army to the city of the Borysthenitse^, which they say is a 
colony of the Milesians, and arriving before the place, he used 
to leave his Scythians without the walls, and entering alone, 
cause the gates to be immediately shut; then having laid aside 
his Scythian garment, he used to take the Grecian habit, and 
in this dress used to walk in public, without guards or other 
attendants. And that no Scythian might see him dressed in 
^his manner, he placed sentinels at every gate ; conforming 
himself to the Grecian customs in the worship of the Gods, no 
less than in all other things : and after he had stayed a month 
or more in this place, he used to resume the Scythian habit, 
and depart. This practice he frequently repeated ; he also 
built a palace in the city, and married a native of the place to 
inhabit it^ 

c This character of the Greeks corre- em mouth of the Nile, 
sponds with that given by St. Paul, 1 Cor. ^ Olbiopolis or Olbia. See ch. 18. 
i. 22, "The Greeks seek after wisdom.'' ' TvvalKaeyrifu i^ airrcL A^a refers 

' IstroB or Istria,or according to Pliny to oUia, uxorem dttxit in isku edes. See 

(iv. 2. and 12.) Istropolis, was situated Valckenaer's note, 
on the Euzine to the south of the south- 
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LXXIX. Since however it was destined that misfortnne 
should befal him, it happened on this occasion. He was very 
desirous to be initiated in the rites of Bacchus ; and when he 
was just upon the point of being initiated, a ^ery great pro- 
digy happened. The outward court of the magnificent pa- 
lace, which, I have said, he built in the capital of the Borys- 
thenitffi, was adorned quite round with images of white mar- 
ble, representing sphinxes and griffins. Upon this place the 
thunder of heaven descended, and the whole was burnt to the 
ground ; yet Scyles still persisted in Ips resolution, and ac- 
complished his initiation. Now because the Scythians re- 
proach the Grecians with these bacchanals, and say, that to 
imagine a God driving men into the most violent transports 
of madness, is not agreeable to right reason, one of the Bo- 
lysthenitce, after Scyles had been initiated, carried the in- 
formation^ to the Scythian army in these words : ** You Scy- 
thians," said he, ** laugh at us, because we celebrate baccha- 
** nals, and are possessed by the God ; but now the same deity 
** has taken possession of your king ; for he also celebrates 
** the rites of Bacchus, full of a divine fury ; and if you will 
" not believe me, follow, and I will shew you the fact." 
The principal of the Scythians accompanied him accordingly ; 
and he conducted them in, and secretly placed them in one of 
the towers : when Scyles went past with a thyasus, and they 
saw him acting the bacchanal, they regarded it as a great 
calamity^ and having gone back to the camp^%cquainted all 
the army with what they had seen. 

I4XXX. After this, when Scyles returned home, the 
Scythians revolted from him, and elected his brother Octa- 
masades, bom of the daughter of Tereus ; which Scyles hear- 
ing, and understanding the reason of their proceeding, he 
fled to Thrace. Octamasades, being informed of his flight, 
marched with an army 'against Thrace, and arriving on the 
banks of the Ister, found the forces of the Thracians ad- 
vancing to meet him : but as both sides were preparing for a 
battle^, Sitalces the Thracian sent a herald to Octamasades, 
with this message ; '' Why should we try the fortune of war? 
'' Thou art the son of my sister, and hast my brother with 

thee. Surrender my brother to me, and I will deliver 

Scyles into thy hands, and. so neither of us shall run the 
'' hazard of a defeat." For the brother of Sitalces, having 
formerly fled from him, was now with .Octamasades, who, ac- 

fi AtvpriffTiwe, Stephens in his The- SuSpri^Tevae, 

saunis ^ive to the word dtairpii<miw ^ ^vvdvrio is taken absolutely, as 

the signification of Indicium defero, m- conunitto among the Latins : /idxiiv is 

dioo; It does not occur ^ in any other .understood ; so also £ttrip. Phcenias. 

author. Schweighsuser purposes to resd 1390. Larcfiisr, ^ 
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ceptioBg the ccmdition, siuieiidere^ his ande by. the mother^s 
side to Sitalces, and receired his brother Scyles in exchange. 
Sitidces, upon the delivery of his brother, decamped with his 
army, and Octamasades took off the head of Scyles the same 
day. Thus the Scythians guard their own customs, and thus 
they punish those who introduce foreign mann^s^ 

LXXXI. The discourses! heard concemuig the num- 
bers of the Scythians were so various, that I could not obtain 
any certain information on that subject; some pretending 
they were exceedingly numerous, aod others saying diat 
there were very few real Scythians ; thus much however they 
shewed me. There is a spot of land between the Borystite- 
nes and the Hypanis, called Examps&us*, which I mentioned 
a little before, and said that there was in it a bitter fountain, 
the water of which rendered the Hypanis unfit to be drmik. 
In this place lies a bowl of brass, six times bigger than that 
which was placed by Pausanias'^ the son of Cleombrotus, at 
the mouth of < the Euxine sea. They who have not been 
eye-witnessess may be here informed, the Scythian vessel is 
six digits thick, and large enough to contain full six hundred 
amphoras. The inhabitants say it was wrought up out of the 
points of arrows, by the order of their king Ariantes ; who 
being desirous to know the number of the Scythians, c<nii- 
manded every one to bring him the point of an arrow, on 
pain of death; by which means so great a number was 
brought together, that resolving to leave a monument of the 
thing, he cause this bowl of brass to be made, and dedicated 
in Exampaeus. This I heard concerning the numbers of the 
Scythians. 

LXXXII. Their country has nothing wonderful, except 
the rivers, which are very many and very great ; but what- 
ever may seem worthy of observation, besides the riv^s and 
extent of the plains, shall not be omitted. They shew the 
print of the' foot of Hercules, upon a stone lying by the river 
Tyres, shaped like the step of a man, and two cubits in 
length' : but I will now return to the subject I at first set 
out to relate. 



* Seech. 52. 

^ Nymphis of Heraclea relates (Athen. 
xii. 9.) in the sixteenth book of the his- 
tory of his country) that Pausanias, who 
vanquished JV^rdonius at Platea, in vio- 
lation of the laws of Sparta, and from his 
pride consecrated, near Byzantium* a 
brazen bowl to those Gods whose statues 
maybe seen at the mouth of the Euxine ; 
which bowl still exists. Vanity and in- 
solence had made him so far forget him- 
self that he presumed to state in the in- 



scription, that he himself consecrated it, 
" Pausanias the Laced£monian« son of 
" Cleombrotus, and of the ancient race 
'* of Hercules, general of Greece, has 
" consecrated this bowl to Neptune as a 
" monument of his valour." Larcher, 

Another very similar instance of the 
vanity of Pausanias, is mentioned by 
Pausanias the historian, book i. cfa. 
132. 

> The length of the foot of Perseus was 
the same. Sec book ii. ch. 91. 
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LXXXlII; Whilst Daritis was making preparationff"^ 
atgainst tbe Scythians, and sending messengers, to command 
Lottie t» raise land ftfyrees, others to provide a fleet, and others 
to^lay a bridge over the Thracian Bosj^homs ; Artabanus thcr 
son of Hystaspes, and brother of Darius, was desiring him by 
no means to make an expedition against the Scythians, re- 
presenting the poVeJrty of Scythia; and when he found that 
although he gave him good counsel he could not persuade 
him, he desisted. But Darius, wheft every thing was pre^ 
pared, led his army from Susa« 

LXXXIV. At that time OEobazus", a Persian, who had 
three sons in his army, came and desired him that one of thd 
three might be left at home. The king replied to him as to 
a friend, and to one who made a moderate request, that he 
would leave him all his sons: which answer CEobazus re- 
ceived with great joy, because he hoped his sons would have 
their dismission from the armyr But Darius commanded the 
officers appointed for such purposes to put all the sons of 
CEobasms to death, and in that condition left them to their 
father. 

LXXXV. Then marching with his army from Susa, he 
advanced to Cbatcedoti upon the Bosphorus, where a bridge 
wlB laid ready ^ for his passage ; and going oh board a ship ; 
he setiled to the Cyanean islands p, which the Grecians say for- 



. ■ Herodotus's account of this expe- 
4itioii affords remarkable proof, of his 
propensity to relate wonderful stories 
which he had heard, and of his honest 
Acniple to invent what he had not heard ; 
and at the same time adds powerfully to 
the instances before occurring, of his 
Slaving information of distant countries 
and transactions beyond what, for his 
age and circumstances, might be ex* 
bected. Nothing can be more impro- 
bable and inconsistent, not to say im- 
possible, than his stoiry of the Persian 
monarch's cruelty to CSobazus and his 
sons. All the most authenticated cir- 
cumstances in the life of Darius mark 
him as a politic prince, yet of singular 
bumanity. But that execution, as it 
stands reported by Herodotus/ appears 
scarcely less absurd in its impolicy thaiv 
abominable for its croelty. Yet, that 
about- the time of Darius's march for 
Seythiat there may have been executioiis 
in Persia, in a family of rank, is by no 
means impossible : and while the policy 
of a despotic government would conceu 
the real circumstances of the crime ; per- 
haps also forbidding conversation upon 
it, the absurd tale which Herodotus nas 
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transmitted to posterity, might pass in 
whispers as far as Asia Minor. Mit^ 
ford's Greece, ch. vi. 3. not^ 15« Sea 
also the remainder of his note. 

■ The same story is told by Seneca de 
M, iii. 16. 

o This bridge wad thrown across tiie 
Bosphorus, now called the canal of Con- 
stantinople. Although he seems to 
speak as if the bridge had been at Chal- 
cedon, yet it must only be taken for a 
loose and general way of speaking; 
Chalcedon being the nearest town of 
note to the bridge. In chap. 87. he 
speaks more accurately and critically. 
Besides, Chalcedon is situated beyond 
the opening of the Bosphorus, into the 
Propontis ; and has an expanse of water 
of more than double the breadth of the 
Bosphorus, between it and Constantino- 
ple. Rennet, p. 117, &c. 

P I'he Cyanean rocks were so near to 
one another, that, when viewed at a dis- 
tance, they appeared to touch. This 
optical illusion probably gave rise to 
the fable, and the fable gained credit 
from the dangers encountered on this 
sea. See Apollon. Rhod. ii. ver. 320, 
&c. and 559, &c. Lareher, 

T t 
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merly floated about. Theie, «ittii^ in the templet he took 
a view of the Euxine sea, which truly merits admiralioii. 
This sea, of all others the most admirable, is eleven thousaod 
one hundred stades in length, and, in the widest part, three 
thousand three hundred in breadth. The mouth is four stades 
over ; and the length of the strait, which is called the Bospho- 
rus, where the bridge of communication was laid, contains alxrat 
a hundred and twenty stades, and extends to the Plropontis. 
The Propontis^ is five hundred stades in breadth, one thousand 
four hundred in length, and flows into the Hellespont'; which 
being seven stades over in the narrowest place, and extei|d- 
ing to four hundred stades in length, falls into a more open 
sea, which is called the JEgean. 

LXXXVI. These seas were measured in the following 
manner. A ship commonly advances about seventy thousand 
orgysB in a long day, and about sixty thousand in the night. 
Now a voyaffe from the mouth of the Euxine sea to the river 
Phasis, which is the utmost point, may be performed in nine 
days and eight nights ; comprehending the measure of one mil- 
lion, one hundred and ten thousand orgyas, or eleven thousand 
and one hundred stades. From Sindica* to Themiscyra, situate 
on the river Thermodon, which is the broadest part of the 
Euxine sea, the passage is made in three days and two nights, 
being three hundred and thirty thousand orgyae, or three wou- 
sand and three hundred stades over. These are the dimen- 
sions of the Euxine, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, 
which are situate as I have related. The Euxine receives 
the waters of a lake called Mieotis, not much inferior ° in cir- 
cumference to that sea, and usually named the mother of the 
Euxine. 

LXXXVII. When Darius had looked over this sea, he 



4 Jupiter wu invoked in this temple 
under the name of Unus, because tnis 
deity was supposed to be favourable to 
navigation; ovfooc signifying a favourable 
wind. There could never be more need 
of his succour than in an extremely 
stormy 8e&. Spon and Wheler have 
given us the inscription that is on the 
base of the statue of that God, which is 
also given more correctly by Chishull in 
his Appendix to the Asiatic Antiquities. 
Lareher, 

' Between the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, the shores of Europe and 
Asia, receding on either side, enclose the 
sea of Marmara, which was known to 
the ancients by the name of Phipontis. 
The navigation from the issue of the Bos- 
phorus to the entrmnce of the Hellespont, 
IS about 120 miles. Gibbon's DecUne 



and Fall, ch. 17. 

" For a description of this sea,. and of 
the whole of the adjacent coast, see 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. 17. which 
is collected from the best accounts of an* 
cient and modem writers. See also 
Major Bennel's work, pp. 53, 120. and 
seq. 

' This country is now caUed Kuban ; 
and is said to be inhabited by the Nek- 
rassonian Cossacks. Herodotus men- 
tioned the people in ch. 28. Bemtd, ib. 

* In oroer to get loom for this, he 
must have extended it a vast way to the 
north, and sut, beyond the truth. The 
ideas of Polybius, lib. iv. c. 5. on Uiis 
subject, are worth attention, as well from 
the matter of them, as that they serve to 
explain the idea of Herodotus in this 
place. i?si»ii«i, p. 64. 
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returned to the bridge, wluch was contriTed by Mandrodeo, 
a Samian arcUtect. He likewise viewed the Bosphorus, and 
erected two columns of white stone on the shore, with an in- 
scription in the Assyrian tongue on the one, and in the Gre-^ 
cian language on the other, mentioning the several nations he 
had in his army, which was composed of men dri^wn out of 
every country of his empire, and amounted to the number of 
seven hundred thousand horse and foot, besides six hundred 
sail of ships. In succeeding times thefe pillars were removed 

Sj the Byzantians into their city, and used in building an 
tar to the Orthosian Diana' ; except one stone, full of As- 
syrian letters, which they left near a temple, dedicated to 
Bacchus, in Byzantium. The place where Darius caused the 
bridge to be laid over the Bosphorus was, as I conjecture, in 
the middle <^ the way between Byzantium and the temple 
winch stands at the mouth of the Euxine. 

LXXXVIII. The king was so pleased with the perform- 
ance, that he rewarded the Samian architect, Mandrocles» 
with ten of every things. And Mandrodes, havmg painted* 
the bridge across the Bosphorus, with Darius sitting on a 
throne, and his armv passing over the bridge, dedicated the 
picture in the temple of Juno, as the first-mdts of the pre-^ 
seots, with this inscription : 

To Juno sacred, by M androcles placM, 
This pieee describes the artful bridge he laid 
Over the, fishy Bosphorus. Hejoin'd 
The fertile Asia to Earopa's shore, 
Pleas'd the great kiug Darius, and acquired 
Fame to his country, to himself a crown. 

This memorial was left by the person who contrived the- 
bridge. 

La XXIX. And Darius,, after he had rewarded Mandro- 
des, ordered his army to pass into Europe; having com- 
manded the lonians to sail by the Euxine sea to the Ister ; 
there to wait his arrival, and lay a bridge over that river : for 
his naval forces consisted of lonians, ^olians^and Hellespont 
tines. They passed accordingly by the Cyanean islands, shap- 
ing their course directly to the later ; and after they had 
sailed up the river during two days, arriving at that neck 
where the stream divides into several mouths, they formed a 



' There was- in Arcadia a mountain flagellated before her altars with the 

called Orthius. Diana was worshipped greatest severity> without uttering the 

there, and from thence took the name least complaint. Larcher, 

of Orthian or Orthosian. She was wor- J See the note on book i. ch. 50. 

shipped under that name in Tauris, and * Z&a yprnffafuvoc is the same as^> 

at Sparta. In Tauris men were sacri- yoaffi<ras ; see also the note on booki. 

ficed to her ; at Lacedsmon, boys were en. 70. 

T t 2 
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jhri^e. la the mean time Darins had passed arer ike Bos^ 
pboiWy and marched thFOogii Thraoe» and when he arriyed at 
the sources pf the river Teams, he encamped there with his 
amy thipee days. 

XC The inhabitants of the country say, this river is more 
e^Qellent than any other for the cure of various distempers, 
and especially of ulcers, either in men or horses. The springs 
of the Teams are thirty-eight ; and though some of these are 
hot, and others cold, yet all descend from the same rock. 
They are at an equal distance &om Herasopolis, near Perin- 
thus, and Apollonia on the Euxine sea, two days* journey 
from each. The Teams runs into the Contadesdus, the Con* 
tadesdns into the Agrianes, the Agrianes into t^e Hebrus, 
and the Hebrus into the sea by the oity i£nas. 

XCI. Darius, having encamped, was so ddighted with 
this river, that he erected a pillar with the following inscrip- 
tion: THB SPRINGS OF THE TBARUS YIELD THE BEST 
AND MOST BEAUTIFUL WATER OF ALL RIVERS: DARIUS 
THE SON OF HYSTASPBS, KING OF THE PERSIANS, AND 
OF ALL THE CONTINENT, THE BEST AND MOST EXCEL- 
LENT OF MEN, LEADING AN ARMY AGAINST THE SCY- 
THIANS, ARRIVED HERE. 

XCII. Darius having departed from this, arrived at an- 
other river, called Artiscus, which passes through the country 
of the Odrysians, where, at his arrival, he marked out a cer- 
tain spot of ground, and commanded every man of the army 
to bring a stone thither as he should pass by the place ; and 
when they had executed his order be moved again, having 
thus left vast heaps of stones. 

XCIII. But before he reached the Ister, he subdued 
the Getae, who think themselves immortal ; for the Thracians 
of Salmydessus, together with the Scyrmiadss and the Nyp- 
scei, who inhabit above the cities of Apollonia ^nd Mesam- 
bria, submitted to Darius without resistance ; but the Getce 
by a foolish infatuation opposed him, and though they are the 
most valiant and honest of all the Thracians, were easily con- 
quered and reduced to servitude. 

CXIV. They think themselves immortal in this manner. 
They imagine that the man who ceases to live is not dead, 
hut goes to Zalmoxis*, accounted by some among them tp be 
the same with Gebelei'zis^. Every fifth year they elect a 

*■ I prefer this reading to that of Za- because he was covered with the skin of 

molxis, because it is that of the best and that animal as soon as he was bora, 

greatest number of manuscripts, and be* Larcher. 

cause Zalmos, in theThracian language, ^ Bayer interprets this word, he who 

means the cfctn of a bear; and Porphyry, gives repose. He rests his interpretation 

in the life of Pythagoras, (xiv. p. 16.) on the Lithuanian language. Lareher. 
observes, that he was called Zatmoxis, 



peraoft by lot, mi i»eiid lum to IS^oida, with <Nrders to let 
him know what they waat. 1%!$ me^j^enger they dispatch 
thus. Certaiii persons are appointed to hold three javelins 
erected, whilst others taking the man they are to send by tho 
hands and feet« throw him up into the air» that he may fall 
down upon the points. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
the God prbpitiops ; if opt, they load him with reproaches* 
and, afBrming he is a bad man, send another, whom they 
furnish with instroetions while he is yet alive. These Thran 
cians, in time of thunder and lightning, let fly their arrows 
towards the heavens, and threaten their God, whom they 
think the only deity. 

XCY. But, as I am informed by the Greeks who inhabit 
about the Hellespont and the Euxine sea, this Zalmoxis wa» 
a man, and lived at Samos, in the service of Pythagoras^ the 
son of Mnesarehus; and having, procured his liberty, and 
acquired great riches, he returned to his own country ; and 
finding the Thracians ignorant and miserable, he, who had 
leamt the . Ionian way of living and manners, (more polite 
than those of Thrace,) by conversing with Grecians, and with 
Pythagoras, who was not the meanest philosopher in Greece, 
built a hnll» in which he received and feasted the principal 
pcBTSons of the country, stnd taught them, that neither he nor 
aoy of those present, or their posterity, should ever die, but 
go into a place where they should live eternally, and have 
every kind of blessing. In the mean time he contrived a 
subterraneous habitation for himself, and having finished the 
building, went down, and continued there during three years. 
The Thracians, seeing him no more, regretted their loss, and 
lamented him as dead ; but in the fourth year he appeared 
again, and by that means persuaded them to believe the 
things he had said. Thus the story is told. 

XCVI; And for my own part I neither absolutely reject, 
nor entirely believe, the account of this person and bis sub- 
terraneous habitation; but I am of opinion that Zalmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras. Yet whether this Zal- 
moxis were a man or a native deity among the Getas, I bid 
him &rewell. However, that people, observing such customs 
as I mentioned before, followed the army of Darius after they 
were subdued. 

XCVII. The king arriving with all his land forces** at the 

c This philosopher had framed the xxviii. 10, &c. 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or trans- ^ 'O vt^i^Q ffrparSg always signifies in 
migration of souk in £^ypt. He pre- Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, De- 
tended that he was present at the Tro- . mosthenes, and others* a land armyf and 
jan war, and was tne Euphorhus who is frequently used in <^p06itioo to vat&> 
wounded Patroclus. See Horace t. Od. ruebc <rrpar^. 
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Ister» passed orer the river, and commanded the lonians to 
break the bridge, and join the army with the men they had 
on board. But as they were preparing to execute his orders. 
Goes the son of Erxandrus, hnd general of the M itylenians^ 
after he had asked Darius if it would be agreeable to him to 
hear an opinion from any one who wished to sped^, addressed 
him in these terms : ** O king/' said he, '^ since we are 
«' going to make war in a country iii which we shaU see no 
** ploughed land, nor any inhabited cities, let the bridge remain 
*' entire; under the raard of those who put it together, that 
" whether we find the Scythians and succeed in our enter- 
*^ prize, or whether we be unable to find them, we may at 
'* least secure our retreat. I am not at all afraid that the 
*' Scythians will defeat us in battle ; but rather, if we are 
** unable to find them, that we may suffer somewhat by wan- 
** dering about the country. Perhaps some may think I say 
** this for my own sake, in order to continue here ; but, O 
king, I sincerely propose what I judge most conducing to 
the good of your affairs, for I will follow you, and would 
by no means be left behind." Darius, pleased with his 
advice, answered him thus« " Lesbian friend, if I return 
'' home in safety ,/fail not to come into my presence, that I 
'' may reward the best of counsels with the greatest acknow- 
" ledgment." 

XCVIII. Then tying sixty knots* upon a string, and call- 
ing for the Ionian commanders, he said, '^ Men of Ionia, I 
'' have altered the resolution I had made concerning the 
** bridge, and therefore take this string and do as I direct. 
'' Every day, after you see me beginning to march against 
** the Scythians, untie one of these knots; and if I return 
'' not within that time, and the days of my absence exceed 
" the number of the knots, you may depart with your ships 
'' to your own country. Till that time, since I have changed 
" my determination, do you guard the bridge, and apply the 
** utmost of your care to preserve and secure it ; and if you 
'* do this, you will exceedingly oblige me/' And after Da- 
rius had spoken these words, he hastened onward. 

XCTX. The territories of Thrace lie extended in front of 
Scythia, and descend to the sea. A bay is formed by this 
country, and at that place Scythia begins, and the Ister flows 
through it, and falls into the sea towards the east. I will 
proceed to give the measurement of those regions of Scythia 
that begin at the Ister, and stretch down by the sea coast. 

• >About a century and a. half after nerva» at Borne, to keep an aoooont of 
this time, they used to drive a nail once the number of years, 
a ysu into the wall of the temple of Mi- 
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That part which lies to the south of. the Ister, is the an- 
cient Scythia> as far as the city of Carcinitis ; the country 
which is .contiguonsy and extends to the same sea, and is 
also mountainous, and projects into the Euxine is inhabited 
by a Tauric nation as far as Chersonesus Trachea'; it ter- 
minates in the eastern sea^. Scythia is divided into two 
parts, both extending to the sea, one towards the south 
and the other towards the east, not unlike the region, of At- 
tica: for the Tauri are so placed in Scythia, as if any other 
people instead of the Athenian^, possessed the corner of 
Sunium, which extends considerably out into the sea from 
die borough of Thoricus to that of Anaphlystus. Such is 
Tauris, if I may be permitted to compare small things with 
great. But to those who have never sailed by that part of 
Attica, I shall explain myself farther : supposie then that a 
nation distinct from the Japygians, should possess the pro- 
montory of Japygia, from the port of Brundusium to Taren- 
tum, and by that means cut off from the other parts of the 
country. Many other instances of the same nature might be 
given ; but I need add no more to illustrate the description of 
Tauris. 

C. The Scvthians inhabit the countries that lie beyond the 
Tauri, and those that extend to the eastern sea; together 
with the regions situate to the westward of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus and the lake Mseotis, to the Sver Tanais, which 
flows into the inner part of that lake. So that those countries 
which, beginning at the Ister, advance upwards to the mid- 
land parts, are bordered first by the Agathyrsi, then by the 
Neuri, next by the Androphagi, and, in. the last place, by the 
Melanchlaeni. 

CI. Two parts therefore of Scythia, which is quadrangular **, 



' Herodotus is not here taUdng of a 

Eeniiisula, but of a Greek town, which 
ad ^at name. Stephens of Byzantium 
positively affirms it, and also quotes this 
passage of Herodotus. Larcher. Sch- 
weigheuser and Holstein are of a con« 
trary opinion. 

s This description of Scjthia is at- 
tended with great difficulties. 1st. It 
is not easy to get at the true meaning of 
Herodotus. 2ndly. I cannot believe 
that the description here given agrees in 
all points with the true position of the 
places. I am nevertheless astonished 
that it should be in general exact, when 
we consider the li£tle knowledge that 
men had of this country. He must have 
made great researches, . to have been 
able to speak with so much coirectness 
as he does. Bdlanger understands by 



thB eastern Ma» the Palus Maeotis. But 
I am fully persuaded that Herodotus, 
when he speaks in this description of 
the sea to the south, or to the east, 
means only different points of the Euxine. 
Larcher. 

^ Although the area and extent of 
Scythia were greatly under-rated by He- 
rodotus, yet, by a misconception of the 
relative positions of the coasts of the 
Euxine and Palus Maeotis, he has over- 
rated the extent of the coast of Scythia 
bordering on those seas. For, by the 
context it appears, that he supposed the 
coasts of the Euxine and Maeotis to form 
a right angle at their point of Junction, 
at the peninsula of Taurica ; (Krimea ;) 
representing two sides which respectively 
faced the S. £. and S. W. ; or perhaps 
more stricUy the E. S.E. and S. S.W. 
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exteiul to the sea ; each of which is equal to the other in 
eyerj way, both the one which extends inlandy and Aat 
which is alon^ the coast. For from llie Ister to the Borys- 
thenes, is a journey of ten days ; ten more from the Borystbe- 
nes to the lake Maeotis ; and twenty from the sea, by the 
midlimd countries, to the Melanchl»ni, who inhabit above the 
Scythians. I reckon two hundred stades^ for every dajr's 
journey ; so that thus the sides of Scythia must be four thou- 
sand stades in len^h ; and the direct passage upwards, by 
the midland parts, the same number. S^ch is ike extent of 
this country. 

CII. The Scythians, after they had conferred together, and 
found they were not able with their own forces to repel the 
iumy of Darius in the open field, dispatched messengers to 
the adjoining nations ; and when their kings were assembled, 
tiiey consulted how to act, under the apprehensions of bong 
invaded by so numerous an army. This assembly consisted ^ 
the kings of the Tauri, of the Agathyrsi, of the Neuri^, of the 
Androphagi, of the Melanchleeni, of the Gelom, of the Bn^ 
dioi, and of the Sauromatie. 

cm. Of these, the Tauri^ observe the following customs: 
all those who suffer shipwreck, and the Grecians they seize 
upon their coast, they sacrifice to a virgin in this manner. 
After the preparatory ceremonies, they strike the man on 
the head with a club, and, as some aifirm, precipitate the body 
from a rock on which their temple is built, reserving only the 
head to be fixed on a pole ; whilst others, acknowledging this 
to be the way they use in disposing of the head, yet pretend 
they never throw the body down from the hiU, but bury it un- 
der ground. The Tauri themselves say, that the deity they 
worship with tiiese sacrifices is Iphigema^ the daughter of 



The tiath is, thkt the coasts of the 
Eiudne do not conjointly present any 
such form as he supposes, but, on the 
contrary, the maritime part of Scythia 
extends generally in an £. N. £. direc- 
tion from the mouth of the Danube, to 
fkat of theTanais ; forming not two sides 
of a square, but in efilect, <me side only, 
of a paralfiegram of nrneh greater dimen- 
sions ; ahhottgh that side be very crook- 
ed and -indented. Rennelf p. 51. and 
seq. Major Rennel has also explained 
with great sasacity the causes of the 
enors oi Hero&tus. 

. i Authors are not at all agreed with 
each other, nor yet with themselves,* 
abont the leng^ of a da/s jouomey. Itk 
the 6th book, ch. 5. he gives only 150 
stades. 

. ^ It would appear that some at least 



of these names were purely Gteeitm ; and 
are therefore the nicknames given by that 
people, rather than the proper names of 
the nations. Or the Grecians may have 
given significant Greek names, which in 
sound resembled the proper ones, iten- 
nel, p. 83. 

'1 Their country was the same as the 
nuKlem Krimea. ^ 

n On that inhospitable shore, Kurisi- 
des, embellishing with exquisite art tne 
tales of antiquity, has placed the scene 
of one of his most anecting tn^edies. 
The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the ar- 
rival of Orestes and Pylades* and tbe 
tnumph of virtue and religion over sa- 
vage fierceness, serve to represent aa 
fanstorical truth, that the Tattri, the oii- 
pinal inhabitants of thePenionla, were, 
in some degree, reclAiMM ikon their 
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Agtadeamm. Those who fell into then* hands in time of war» 
are treated in this manner : every one cats off the head (^ an 
enemy, whidb. he. carries home, and fixes to a long pole, and 
erects it on the top of his house, and for the most part, over 
the chimney'^; they say that these, thus loftily situated, are the 
guards of the whole house. This people lire by war and rapine. 

CIV. The Agathyrsi*^ are a most effeminate? people, and 
wear a very great number of golden ornaments. They have 
their women in common, to the end that they may be all bre- 
thren, and, being thus of one family, may never exercise ,any 
mutual envy and animosities. In other things they approach 
the.manaer of the Thracians. 

C V* The Nenri "^ observe the customs of Scythia ; and one 
generation, before the expedition of Darius, were driven out 
of their country by serpents. For besides those that were 
bred in their own territories, a much greater number came 
down from the deserts ; until at length they were compelled 
to abandon their habitations, and retire among the Btidini. 
These men seem to be'^ magicians'; for the Scythians, witli 
the Greeks who inhabit in Scythia, say, that all the Neuri, 
once, every year, are transformed into wolves* for a few days, 
and then resume their former shape. But I am not per- 
suaded to believe this, though they afiirm their assertion with 
oaths. 

. CVI. The Androphagi" live in a more savage manner than 
any other nation, having no public distribution of justice, nor 
established laws. They apply themselves to the breeding of 
eattie, clothe themselves like the Scythians, and speak a pe- 
culiar language. They are the only nation of these that I 
have mentioned who eat human flesh. 

CVII. The Melanchlseni'' wear no other garments than 



brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse 
with the Grecian coloBies, which settled 
along the maritime coast. Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall, ch. 10. 

n The superstidotts amonest us nail a 
horse-shoe on the threshold, or against 
the mast of a ^ip. 

These according toIUnnel occupied 
the province of Transylvania generally ; 
together with the N. £. part of Hun- 
gary. In M. D'Anville's ancient ^peo- 
graphy they are foiuid on Rubo, or nver 

of Riga* 

P This does not agree with their vi- 
gorous conduct rdated*in chapter 126. 

4 We must place the Neuri in the 
eastern part of the province of GaUida; 
and in part of the adjoining country of 
Jjutik or Lttsuc. Benn$l, p. 86, 

' KAy^vvcovffiy cZkoi. This f^rase 

VOL. I. 



does not occur again in Herodotus ; it is 
very common in ^ato and Xenophon. 

•They were probably, says Kennel; 
an ingenious people, and exceeded their 
aeigUwuis in arts, as well as in ho^i- 
tality, p. 93. 

> This is also related by Pomponius 
Mela, Kb. iS. c. 1. Peltontier supposes 
that this opinion arose from their cloth- 
ing themselves in the skins of wolves 
during the winter. This -is rejected by 
Istrcher. 

. " These must have eeeupied FolisH 
Bussia, and both banks of the river Ply* 
petz, the western head of the Borys-< 
thenes. Retmel, p. 86. 

> Thiese should have possessed (he 
present Bossian governments, (either 
entirely or ia put,^ of Naugorod, Orel, 
Mohiloir and Mtik ; together with sonie 

U U 
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bbick'» and hatre their name firom tiiat euston. These follow 
the usages of Seythia. 

CVIIL The ftidini' are a great and popahms nation ; they 
paint their bodies* entirely with bine and red. They have in 
their country a city called by the name of Grelonns, bnilt wiA 
timber* and sorrounded by a high wall of the same materiak, 
each side of which is thirty stades in loigth. The buildings, 
as well sacred as private, are of timber likewise : and ti^y 
have temfles dedicated to the Grods of Ghreece, adorned after 
the Grecian manner with.images, altars, and chapels of wood. 
They celebrate the. triennial, festivab*" of Bacchos, and per- 
form the bacchanalian ceremonies : for the Geloni wexe ori- 
ginally Grecians, who transplanted themselves from the trad- 
ing ports of Greece, and settled among the Bndmi, where 
tlusv use a language partly Scythian and partly Grecian. • 

CIX. But the Budini differ from the Geloni in language, 
and in their manner of living; for being original inhabitants of 
the country, they apply themselves to the ke^nng of cattle, 
and are the only people of these parts who eat lice ; whereas 
the Creloni till the land, feed upon com, cultivate g^ardetis, 
and are utterly unlike the Budini both in form and com- 
plexion ; though the Greeks, without ground, call these Bu- 
dini by the name of Geloni. Their country abounds in trees 
of all kinds ; and in that part where they grow id greatest 
numbers, lies a deep and spacious lake, surrounded by a 
morass covered with reeds. In this place otters, beavers, and 
other animals of a square visage, are frequently taken. Their 
skins are sown as borders to their cloaks, and their testicles 
are useful in hysteric diseases. 

ex. ConcenuDg the Sauromatas^ we have the following 
account. When the Grecians had fought a battle on the river 
Thermodon against the Amazons^, who by the Scythians are 



leaser tracU, towards the Tanais and the 
city of Moscow. Remul, p. 86. 

7 Rennel relates in a note, that Ta- 
merlane found in the mountains of Ka- 
wuck, (a part of the Indian Caucasus, ) a 
tribe who are named by his historian 
Shereleddin, Sia-fothimu, or. black-cloth- 
ed. The Gets beyond the Jaxarles had 
black ensigns. SeeSherefeddin'sTimur^ 
book iii. ch. 6. 

■ The country of the Budini has been 
taken for Woronetz, and its neighbour- 
hood, aa well from description as posi- 
tion ; it being, like the other, full of fo- 
rests. R$nml, p. 93. 

* Hence Virgu calls the Geloni, in his 
2nd Georgic, ▼. 116, Pkti Gtloni. 

k It is said that the Greeks celebrated 
the Trieterides, (or trMnnial festivals,) 



because Bacchus was absent three years 
in his expedition against the Inmans. 
Diodorus siculus, iii. 64. ir\ 3. 

« The Sauromats intended by Herodo- 
tus, (for his Seythia is the Sauromatia, 
or Sarmatia of later authors,) may be 
supposed to have extended along the 
eastern side of the Maeotis, and thence 
up the Tanais, to about the part where 
that river and the Wolga i^roach each 
other, to form the Isthmus at Zaritzyn : 
and on the probable supposition that the 
lower pari of the Donett was taken for 
the Don, they must have' occupied both 
banks of that river to the same extent, 
that is 16 journeys of 3000 stadia. Ron- 
nd, p. 89. 

' Since the story of the Amazons, in 
the way it is commonly told, is ao justly 
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cialled Aiarjp'aia; ot, in. our laiigai^, mandayen ; Aior tApai- 
fjmg a man, and Paia to kitt; they departed after die victory 
tney had obtained, and in three of their ships carried, off all 
the Amazons they cdnld take alive. . Whilst, they .were out at 
isea, these Amazons conspired against the men, and killed all 
they found on board. ' But hiaving no knowledge of navigation, 
nor any skill in the use of the rudder; sails, or oars, they w^re 
driven by wind and tide until they arrived at Cremni on the 
lake M8M>tis, in the territories of the free Scythians. : Here 
die Amazons went ashore, and, marching into the countsj, 
seized and mounted a herd of horses wMoh they happened 
first to fall in with, and began to plunder the eountey.. • 

CXI. The Scythians could not imagine the meaning of 
this incursion ; and being utterly ignorant of their languc^, 
habit, and nation,, wondered .from whe^ce they came* They 
first conjectured that they were men from the agreement of 
their height; but after they had skirmished. with them, and 
taken. some prisoners, they soon perceived they were women. 
The ScytUaiis, thereJEbre; consulting together, i»solved not to 
kill them, but to send ont a party consisting of a like number 
of yoimg men, withiorders to post themselves. near tlueir camp, 
and. attend their motions./ If .the women: should attack: the 
party, they were commanded to flvy. without making resist- 
ance; and when they. should find themselves, no longer pur- 
sued, to return again, and encamp. near them.: This resolu- 
tion the Scythians took,, out of a great desire to have chil- 
dren by these women. .• ' ' - 

CXII; The young men observed their isstcuotions ; and 
when the Amazons found .they were not come with injurious 
intentions, they sufiered them to continue there without mo- 
lestation : they gradually drew their camps nearer each day, 
and as the young men had nothing except their arms, and 
horses, they Uved in the same manner, by hunting and 
pillage. . 

CXIII. About noon the Amazooa usually sepsurated them- 
selves ; and sometimes single, sometimes two together^ went 



exploded in these times, one is surprised 
how it came to be so universally believed, 
as that most of the writers of antiquity 
.should speak of it as a fact. Nay, even 
.our anthor.has gone so far as to make 
^Csilliop. 27.) the Athenians say that the 
Amazons had marched from the river. 
Thermodon to attack A ttica ! That a com- 
monity'of women existed for a short tkne, 
is not improbable, since accidents may 
have deprived them of their husbands ; 
but were there not in that, as in every 



community, males growing up to matu- 
rity ? Justin, lib. ii. ch. 4. describes the 
origin of the Amazons to be this : a colony 
oiexiUd Scythians established themselves 
on the coast of the Euxine sea, in Cap- 

Eadocia, near the river Thermodon ; and 
eing exceedingly troublesome to their 
ne^boiirs, the men were all massacred. 
This accounts very rationally for the ex- 
istence of a commnoity of women ; jMtt 
who can believe that it c(Hitimied« I2eii- 
fi«2, p.9l. 

u u2 
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oat to Gomply inA the neeess^ies of ntttm ; wUeh wh^i the 
fioythiont peroeiyed, they did i9o likewke. And thas oae of 
them draw near one of the AmaEOBS vho was alone: die did 
not repel fam, but suffered him to enjoy her person. She 
coqU not speak to him in words^ beeaiue ndither mderstood 
the langvage of the other, yet she made him undeistand, by 
certain motJons of her hand, that if he would come the next 
dHy to the same place, aecompanied by another Scythian, she 
wnuld hnnig one of her companions witii her. The young man, 
after this, departed ; and haying related his adventnres to the 
rest, w^it the next da? with another Scythian to the pia45e of 
assignation, and found the Amazon waiting for him .with a 
eompanion. . Upon information of which saccess, the rest of 
the young men conciUated^the jremaiaing Amazons. 

GXIV. The two camps were joined, and erery one kept 
for his wife the person he first attached himself to. But be- 
cause the men could not attain to speak the Amazonian 
tongue, the women learned the language of Scytbia; and 
when they understood one another, the Scythians spoke to 
the Amazons in these terms : *' We have our parents and 
possessions, and being on that account unwilling to con- 
tinue longer in this way of living, we would return and live 
among our co«i>try»en v always retaining yon, and no other 
Prisons, f&r our wiires." To this the Amazons answered : 
*^ We shall never endure to live with the women of your 
^ country, because we differ in manners. For we have 
** been accustomed to draw a bow, throw a javelin, and 
*' mount a horse ; and were never instructed in the usual 
employments of other women. Whereas the Scythian 
wives do none of the things we have mentioned, but are 
** employed in womanish labours, sitting still in their wag- 
goos^ unaccustomed to hunting or any other exercise; 
** and ther^ore we cannot comply with their manner of life. 
'' Nevertheless, if you are desirous to keep us for your wives^ 
** and to act like lionest men, go to your parents ; and after 
** ffm have received your part of their riches, return, and we 
" will live by ourselves." 

CXV. The young men, consenting to go as they desired, 
obtained every one his portion ; and at their return, the Ama- 
zons proposed another expedient in these words : ** We feel 
some alarm and fear^ with regard to living in this country; 
for we have deprived you of %ur parents^ and have coi- 
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' These waggoni served them for -those of Greece. Larcher*. 

hnQses ; every one knows that in Greepe . 9 ^6^0^ signifies a sudden £right, Aloe 

jthe .women went out but seldom, but a lasting fear of some Aitare e^. dm- 

1 Jiauch fear 4hat Heradotns attributes to :numiu8, 
the Scythian women the manners oi 
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" nlitodi gM«t d^edatioBs in these purts. Therefi^e, fiime 
'* yea buTe tkoughl us worthy te be your wives, let .us una- 
" nimouHly agree to pass the TenaiSy aod fix our babitalioiis 
** on the other side of that river.*' 

CXVI. The young men coAsenting to this also» thev parsed 
the Tanais ; and aftef a march of t&ee days from the river 
eastward, and three more from the lake Maeotis to the north- 
ward, they arrived and settled in the regions they now inh|J>it. 
Hence the wives of the Sauromate still cootinue their an- 
cient way of living. They hunt on horseback in the company 
of their husbands, and sometimes alone ; they march widi 
their armies, and ^ear the same dress with the men, 

CXYII. The SauromatsB use the Scythian language ; but 
corrupted from their commencement, because the Amazons 
never learned to speak correctly. Their marriages are at- 
tended with this circumstance: no virgin is permitted to 
marry, until she has killed an enemy in the field ; do that 
some die from old age without being married, as they are net 
able to fulfil the conditions. 

CXVIII. The messengers dispatched by the Scythians, 
informed the kings of the nations I have mentioned, in their 
assembly, that the Persians having subdued all the countries 
on the other continent, had thrown a bridge over the neck 
of the Bosphorus, and crossed to this side, where he had al- 
ready Induced the Thracians, and laid another bridge upon 
the Ister, with design to make all these regions subject to 
him : ** And therefore/' said they, ** do not you sit still at 
** home, and look upon our destruction with indifference ; 
** but joining all our forces together, let us unanimously 
" march out, and meet the invader. If you refuse to take^ 
" this resolution, we shall be compelled either to abandon the 
** country, or, if we stay there, we shall, surrender on certain 
** conditions ; for to what end should we suffer the last ex- 
*' tremities, if you refuse to assist uii But it will not fall 
** more lightly on you on that account ; for the Persian is 
" marching against you no less than against us ; and, that he 
will not content mmself to destroy our country, and leave 
you undisturbed, his own actions are the clearest demon- 
stration: for if he had undertaken this expedition only 
against us, in order to revenge fonner injuries, he ought to 
** have marched directly into our territories, without c^ering 
" violence to any other nation ; and by that means he would 
^* have convinced all, that he had no other enterprise iu 
'* his intentions, than the conquest of Scythia. Whereas, ou 

*> The Greek is oifK &v votritnTt rav- ra. See Schsfer ad Boui SHips^Greo 
ra; which is for ft &v Qif iroiiivert rav' p. 758. 
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** the contrary, at his anrival on fliis contihent, tie unme- 
diately subdues all those places that lay in his iray ; and 
holds in subjection the other Thracians, and more particu- 
larly the Getse who are bur neighbours." : 
CXIX. When the Scythians had finished these words, the 
kings who were present on the part of several nations, deK- 
beriBited touching their proposal, and their opinions were di- 
vided < The kings of the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatas, 
unanimously determined to assist the Scythians; but the 
kings of the Agatbyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlseni, 
and Taiiii, made this answer to the messengers : ** If you 
** had not been the first aggressors, and done the first in- 
juries to the Persians, we should acknowledge the equity of 
your present demands, and readily yielding to your de- 
sires, would concur with you in* one common cause. ' But 
as you invaded their territories without our participation,, 
and kept your acquisitions there, during all the time Grod 
*' favoured your arms ; so now by the instigation of the same 
" God, they return you the same measure : and therefore, 
having had no part in that unjust invasion,- we will not 
now begin to injure the Persians. Yet if this! man should 
wrongfully attack us, and commence hostility against us, 
'* we will not submit to it. Until we see that, we will re- 
main quiet at home ; because we think the Persians are not 
come with hostile intentions against us, but against those 
who were the authors of the first injuries.** . - . 
CXX. When the Scythians had received an account of 
this negociation, they determined to fight no battie in the 
open field, because those nations had refused to assist them; 
but to withdraw themselves gradually from the frontiers, to 
fill up all the wells and springs they might pass by, and to 
destroy the herbage. Having divided their forces into two 
bodies, thev resolved that the Sauromatse should attach them- 
selves to that division which Scopasis commanded, with di- 
rections, if the Persian should turn his march that way, to 
retire by the lake Mseotis to the river Tanais, and upon his 
retreat to follow him and harass J his army. These orders 
were to be observed in relation to that part of the kingdom. 
The two other divisions of Royal. Scythians, one of which 
being the greater, was under the government of Indathyrsus, 
and the otiier, commanded by Taxacis, were directed to act 
in conjunction, with the addition of the Geloni and Budini, 
to keep a day*s march before the Persians, and gradually re- 
treat as they had determined; and first of all to betake them- 
selves towards the territories of those who hadirenounced their 
alliance ; that since thev refused to take part voluntarily in 
the war against the Persians, they might be compelled against ^ 
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their. wiU. to cany on war; and then they mig^t retum to* 
their own country, and attack the enemy, if it should seem 
advantageous, after having consulted on the subject. 

CXXI. When the Scythians had fixed these <Hrders, they- 
advanced towards the army of Darius, and commanded the 
best of their horse to advance before the rest; having already- 
sent away their wives and children in the waggons they use 
instead of houses, with all their cattle, except so many as 
they thought necessary for their subsistence, ordering them 
to retire incessantly northward. These things therefore were 
Being, thus carried forward. 

CXXII. The Scythian advanced troop, finding the Per- 
sians advanced about three days' march from the Tster, en« 
camped about a day's march from them, and destroyed all 
the produce of the ground. The Persians, as soon as they; 
saiw this cavalry before them, followed their track, while they 
kept retiring ; and then, as they directed their pursuit after 
one of the divisions, they advanced towards the east and the 
Tanais; and when they had crossed that river, the Persians 
also crossed after them, and pursued them until they had 
passed. through the country of the Sauromatas, and reached 
that of the Budini. 

CXXIII. All the time the Persians were marching 
through the Scythian and Sauromatian regions, they found no- 
thing to ravage, because those parts were dry and unculti- 
vated. But when they had entered the country of the Bu- 
dini, and had fallen in with their city, which was built with 
wood, and abandoned by the inhabitants after they had car- 
ried all away, they set fire to the place. After this they con- 
tinued to follow the track of the enemy until they had tra- 
versed the whole region, and arrived in an uninhabited de- 
sert, situate above the Budini, and not to be passed in less 
than. seven days. Beyond this desert the Thyssagetae^ in- 
habit; and four great rivers, known by the names of jt^e 
Lycus, Oarus,: Tanais, and Syrgis, rise within their country, 
and passing through the territories of the MsBotians, flow into 
the lake Meeotis. 

CXXIV. Darius, as soon as he arrived at the desert, 
ceased his jpursuit, and encamped with his army on the river 
Oarus. During his stay, there he built eight large forts; 
ecjually distant, about sixty stades from each other, the ruins 
ot which remain to this day ; and whilst he was employed in 

' The country of the Thyssagetas may may be taken for the Oarus; alhd ptr- 

be readily conceived to extend along the haps the Medweditza and Choper for 

n&rth and wfrth-eatt of the Budini, be- the Lycus and Syrgis, which aeems to 

tween the upper part of the Tanais, and be the same as that intended by Hyigit 

tha W<dga about Saratow. The Wolga in ch. 57. Renntl, p. 90. 
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this work, tbe Scythians, maiehing about by the tqppar re- 
^Km&y returned into Scythia, and* Darius perceiving tiiey had 
entirely vanished, and appeared no more, left his forts half 
finished, and turned his march to the westward, supposing 
them to be all the Scythians, and that they had fled that 
way. 

CXXV. He advanced with his army with all possible 
speed, and entering Scythia, fell in with the two Scythian 
divisions, and pursued them; but they kept a day's march 
before him. The Scythians, as had been determined, fied 
towards those nations that had refused to assist them, and 
Mtered first into the territories of the Melanchlaeni ; and 
when they and the Persians had put all things there into con- 
fufflon, they drew the Persians after them into the country of 
the Androphagi, where, after they had committed the like 
disorders, the Scyihians led the enemy among the Neuri; 
and having brought these also into the same circumstances, 
withdrew again towards the Agathyrsi. But before they en- 
tered the country, the Agathyrsi, seeing all their neighbours 
flying in confusioh before the Scythians, dispatched a herald 
to forbid them to come within their limits, and at the same 
time to inform them, that if they should attempt to force their 
way, they must first fight with the Agathyrsi. This message 
was no sooner sent, than the Agathyrsi marched to the bor- 
ders with a resolution to defend their territories against aU 
invaders. Whereas the Melanchleeni, Androphagi, and Neuri, 
never thought of defending themselves against the invasion 
of the Scythians and Persians, but forgetting their former 
menaces, continued to fly in confusion to the northern de-. 
serts. The Scythians, upon the prohibition of the' Agathyrsi, 
did not attempt to enter their country, but d^)arting from 
Neuri retreated before the Persians into their own territories^ 
CXXYI. And after they had continued to withdraw them- 
se^es in this manner for a considerable time, Darius sent a 
horseman to Indathyrsus, king of Scythia, with the following 
Aiei^sage : " O ill-fated man, why dost thou incessantly betake 
'^ thyself to flight, when thou mayest choose one of these two 
''things? If thou art persuaded thy forces are able to en- 
** counter my army in the field, cease your wanderings and 
" fight ; but if you are conscious of your inferiority, on that 
account aiso denst from flying, and bringing earth and 
water'' as presents to your master, come to*a confej^nce." 






^ The atadent natiosA of tke west, (Hb. nil. c^. 4.) IntheEastaodoC&er 
when they sun«nd«fed, used to gather countries, they gaye earth and water. 



some grass and present it to the con- By this they acknowledged him 
^etor. Flin^ sa^ that the custom ex- master without control, for «ath and 
isted in his time among the Germans, water inToiveevexytlunJip. hBorekw* 
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CXXYII* To this message the Scythian king made answer 
in these words. *' This is the state of my afikirs. I never 
fled from ^y man oat of fear, neither have I declined to 
give thee battle from that motive. For in all this I have 
'' done nothing new> or different from our constant custom, 
'' even in time of peace ; but I will not conceal the reasons 
" that move us to this conduct. We have no towns nor cul- 
" tivated lands, and therefore, being under no apprehension 
'* of depredation and ravage, we did not immediately offer you 
" battle. Yet if you are so desirous to constrain us to fight, 
** we have the sepulchres of our ancestors among ud, which 
** if you find and attempt to violate, you will soon be con- 
** vinced whether wevwill flght on that account, or not. For 
" we are resolved not to come to a battle before, luiless rea- 
son urges us. But to leave this point ; I am to tell you in 
the next place, that I acknowledge no other lords than Ju- 
piter my progenitor, and Vesta queen of the Scythians ; 
" that instead of presenting you with earth and water, I shall 
''send you such presents as are becoming. And for having 
"said that you were my master, I bid you weep^" The 
herald departed to carry this answer to Darius. 

CXXVIII. When the kings of ScytMa had heard the 
name of servitude they were filled with indignation, and or- 
dered the division of Scopasis, which had been joined by the 
Sauromatse, to advance and confer with the lonians, who 
guarded the bridge they had laid over the Ister. And after 
their departure the rest resolved to lead the Persians no 
longer about, but to attack them whenever they were taking 
their repast °'; accordingly they observed those times and put 
their design in execution. In these encounters the^Scythian 
horse always routed '^ the Persians, and drove them to their 
camp, where, finding they were succoured by their infantry, 
the Scythians were forced to retire out of fear of the Persian 
foot. Besides, they frequently attacked the enemy in tim 
night, and alarmed their camp. 

CXXIX. But that which was no less strange than preju- 
dicial to the Scythians in the assaults they made, and very 
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1 lliis was a proverbial expresrion ; so 
Horace, Serm. lib. i. Sat. 10. v. 90. 

'Demetri, tgqiie, Tigelli, 



Discipularum inter jttbeo plorare oatAe- 
dras, 

" ^me translate Sira dvatptdfuvoi* 
going out to forage, &c. 

B liKe the modem Tartars, they 
fought mostly on horseback ; like them- 
also, daring and skilful skirmishers, but 
inea^Mble of order, they defeated an 

VOL. I*. 



enemy in detail, continually harassing 
and cutting oiF detached parties, without 
ever coming to a general enga^meni ; 
to which, on account of their quick mo- 
tion, and total disincumbrance from 
baggage and magazines, it was impossi- 
ble to force them. Herodotus's account 
of this expedition exactly resembles 
what has been experienced in the same 
part of the worla several times within 
the last century. Mitfoid's Greece, ch. 
vL sect. 3. 
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advantageous to the Persians, was the braying of the asses® 
and form o( the mules ; for Scythia produces neither of those 
animals, as I have already observed, by reason of eold« The 
asses glowing ^^ton, put the Scythiab horse into confusion; 
and frequently, as they were advancing to Jail upon the Per- 
sians, their horses no sooner heard the noise, than in a great 
fright they pricked up their ears? and turned short about, 
having never before heard such a voice, nor seen such a 
shape; and this accident was of some slight importance "^ in 
the war. 

CXXX. But when the Scythians saw the Persians falling 
into great difficulties, they contrived this stratagem to detain 
them longer in Scythia, to the end that they might be reduced 
to the utmost straits, and to the want of all things necessary : 
they removed to a greater distance, leaving some of their 
cattle to the care of shepherds; and the Persians coming up, 
took the booty, and pleased themselves with their good for- 
tune* 

CXXXL This they repeated several times, until at last 
the Scythian kings understanding that Darius was in great 
want and difficulty, sent a herald to present him on their part 
with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. The Persians 
asked the meaning of this present; but the herald made an- 
swer, that he had no other orders than to deliver the things' 
and return immediately ; yet should advise that the Persians 
would consider, if they were men of any penetration, what 
such a gift might signify. The Persians having hesurd this 
answer, consulted together. 

CXXXII. Darius declared his opinion to be, that the 
Scythians had by their present made a surrender of them- 
selves, and given him possession of the land and water; 
" for,'* said he, " the mouse is bred in the earth, and subsists 
" by the same food as a man ; a frog lives in the water ; a 
'^bird may be compared to a horse*'; and with their arrows 
" they seem to deliver their whole force into my hands/* 
This was the opinion of Darius. But the opinion of Gobryas, 
one of the seven who had deposed the magus, was opposed 
to it. He conjectured that the present intimated, " that un- 
♦* less the Persians could ascend into the air like a bird, or 
" conceal themselves in the earth like mice, or plunge into 
** the fens like frogs, they should inevitably perish by those 

o Pindar (Pyth. Od^ x. ver. 61.) says, plains the construction of this passage 

that the Hypeiboreans used to sacrince thus : ol Hspvcu i^povro ravra M 

whole hecatonlw of asses to Apollo. trpuKpov n rov inikkfiov :*so that ^epl- 

P This is nobly described by Soph. vBcu is used in the sense of teportare, 

Elect. V. 25. pereipere* 

q SchweighsBuser, in his Jjaacan, ex- ^ Xhxs can only be, fiom the swiftaes* 
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** Bitow^f cmd aever return bonia ;" to 
the rest <^ ike Persians concurred^ 

CXXXZII. In tiie mean time that part of the Scy tha|iis^ 
which had been appointed to guard the lake Ms&otis, and 
w^e then ooHimanded to parley with the loniana at the Ister^ 
arrivied in the place where the bridge was (aid, wd i^oke to 
this ^fect : ** Men of Ionia, if you will hearken to us^ we are 
** come to make you an offer of your liberty. We have heard 
*' that Darius commanded you to guard the bridge sixty day& 
'* only, and then to return into your own country, unless he 
** should arrive before the expiration of that time. Now there^ 
*'* fere, sinee yon hare continued here till all those days are 
'* elapsed, put his orders in execution, and make no difficulty 
** to depart, by which means you will avoid to give any just 
^ occasion of offence either to Darius or to us/' The lonians 
fmuBised to do as they desired, and the Scythians returned 
to their station with all expedition. 

CXXXI V. The rest of the Scythians, after they had sent 
the present I have mentioned to Darius, drew themselves op- 
posite the Persians with all their forces both of horse and foot, 
as if they intended to fight ; and as they stood in order of 
battle, a hare ran through the space between the two ar- 
mies. The Scythians immediately quitting their ranks, pur* 
sued the Imre with loud outcries ; and when Darius saw the 
confusion of the enemy, and understood that they followed a 
Imre, he said to those he was aiccustomed to address on such 
occasions : ** These men treat us with great contempt ; and I 
** am convinced that Gobryas judged rightly concerning the 
^ present of the Scythians. Therefore being now of the same 
** opinion, I tMnk we stand in need of the best advice, to se* 
** cure our return into our own country." To this^ Gobryas 
answered: *' Fame had made me in jsome measure acquainted 
** with the indigence of these men ; but I have learned much 
'* more sinoe I came hither, and observed in what manner 
^' they deride us. My opinion therefore is, that immediately 
upon the close of the day, we should light fires according to 
custom, and having deceived those soldiers who are least 
able to bear hardships, with all tbe ,asses tied up in the 
usual mMtner, decamp and march away before the Scy- 
thians go and break the bridge on the Ister, or th^ lonians 
** take any resolution which may ruin us." This was the ad- 
vice of Gobryas. 

CXXXV. Afterwards, when night came, Darius put his 
counsel in execution ; he left all the sick behind in his camp, 
with those whose loss would be of the least importance, and 
the asses ranged in order. He left the asses, that they might 
make a continual noise ; and the men, evidently under pre- 
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tenoe tit attacking the enemy with the best part of the army, 
wlnlst they should remain for the security of the camp. Thus 
Darius imposing upon those lie was preparing to abandon, 
and having caused the usual fires to be kindled, marched 
away in great haste towards the Ister. The asses being left 
alone, began to bray much louder than before' ; so that the 
Scythians hearing the noise, firmly belieyed the Persians 
were still in their camp. 

CXXXVl. But upon the appearance of day, the men that 
were abandoned, finding themselves betrayed by Darius, ex- 
tended their hands, and acquainted the Scythians with the 
state of afiairs, who presently drawing together the two Scy- 
thian divisions S and joining the other part, and the Sauromatse, 
the Budini and Geloni, followed the Persians straight towards 
the Ister. But because the Persians had great numbers of 
foot in their army, and were altogether ignorant of the ways, 
as no roads were made, whereas the Scythians were all horse, 
and perfectly well acquainted with the shortest cuts, the two 
annies missed each other, by which means the Scythians ar- 
rived at the bridge much before the Persians, and having 
learnt that the enemy was not yet returned, they spoke to the 
lonians, who were on board the ships, in these terms: " Since 
** the number of days appointed for your stay, O lonians, is 
** already passed, you have not done as you ought in conti- 
** nuing here ; and therefore, if fear has hitherto been the 
" cause of your delay, now take the bridge in pieces, d^nrt 
** in full possession of your liberty, and give thanks to thi 
** Gods and to the Scythians. _As for the man who to this 
time has been your master, we will take care to bring hiih 
into such order, that he shall be no longer in a condition to 
make war against any part of mankind.'' The lonians met 
without delay to consult about the measures they should take 
in this conjuncture. v 

CXXXVII. Miltiades the Athenian, tyrant of the Cher- 
sonesites on the Hellespont, advised the assembly to conq>ly 
with the demand of the Scythians, and to restore the liberty 
of Ionia. But Histiaeus the Milesian, being of a contrary 
opinion, represented, that whereas every one there present 
was tyrant of his own country by the power of Darius ; if that 
should be once abolished, he himself could no longer continue 
master of Miletus, nor any of the rest in the places they then 
possessed, because the people would undoubtedly choose to 
live under a popular government, rather than under the do- 
minion of a single person. Histiaeus had no sooner delivered 

• The construction is fka>Xov uoav ^ See cL 120, 128, 133. 
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this opinion, than fliey all went over to his side, though they 
had before assented to the counsel of Miltiades. 

CXXXVIII. The names of those who gave. their votes" 
and were in high estimation with Darius, were, Daphnis ty- 
rant of Abydos, Hippocles of Lampsacus'', Erophantos of 
Parinm^, Metrodorus of Proconnesus', Aristagoras of Cy- 
zicum, and Ariston of Byzantium; all these were from the 
Hellespont. Those of Ionia were, Strattis of Chios, JBaci- 
des of Samos, Laodamas of Phocaea, and Histiaeus of Mile- 
tus, whose opinion was preferred before that of Miltiades. 
On the part of the ^olians no other person of consideration 
was present, except only Aristagoras of Cyme. 

CXXXIX. When these men had approved the sentiment 
of Histiseus, they determined to add the following acts and 
words : they resolved to take away so much of the bridge on 
the Scythian side, as a bow-shot might reach, that they 
might not only seem to do something, when in effect they 
did nothing ; but that they might prevent the Scythians from 
attempting by force to pass the Ister over their, bridge ; and 
whilst they should be employed in removing that part, which 
was on the Scythian side, they agreed to profess their readi- 
ness to do any thing that might be acceptable to the Scy- 
thians. When they had determined to make this addition to 
the opinion of Histiteus, and chosen him out of all the as- 
sembly to acquaint the Scythians with their answer, he spoke 
to this effect : *' Men of Scythia, you have brought us good 
'* advice, and seasonably pressed us to put it in execution ; 
** you have pointed out the right way, and we readily obey 
" you. We are now cutting off the passage as you see, and 
** will finish the work with all diligence, because we resolve 
*' to be free. In the mean time your part is to find out 
** the Persians, and having found them, to inflict proper ven- 
*' geance on them, both on your own, and on our account." 

CXL. The Scythians believing a second time that the 
lonians were sincere, marched back to seek the Persians; 
but entirely missed the ways they had taken. Of this error 
the Scythians themselves were the cause, by destroying the 
pasture for the horse, and choking the springs, which if they 
had not done, they might without difficulty have found the 



" Ot r^v i|/^^oy Sux^povrec* Suf' 

fragiu ultro citroque (pro sud quigque ten- 

tentidy/erentes, Schweigh. Aia^pttv is 

used in the same sense m the Orestes of 

Euripides, ver. 48. 

> lliis town was situated on the Hel- 
lespont, north of Percote. It was an- 
ciently called Pityusa ; and is now called 
Lampsaco or Lainpsaki } and is at pre- 



sent very inconsiderable. Priapus was 
worshipped here more than in other 
places. 

7 Pariujn is to the N.W. of Lampsa- 
cus. It is now called Camanan. 

' Proconnesus is an island in the Pro- 
pontis. From thfc beautiful marble found 
there, it now bears the name of Mar- 
mara. 
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Penians. B«t bow» that which they thought <li^ had eon-* 
trived to their great advantage, proved the very thing thai 
misled them. For they sought the enemy in those parts of 
the country, where forage and water were to be fouBd, 
imagining they would return by that way. But the Peosians, 
repeating without deflexicm the march they had made before, 
found the bridge with some difficulty. And as they anived 
m the night, and p^ceived the bridge broken off, they foil into 
the utmost consternation, supposing they were abandoned by 
the Ionian^. 

CXLI. Darius had about his person an Egyptian, surpass* 
ing all other men in the strength of his voice. This man he 
commanded to stand on the bank of the Ister, and call His- 
tiffius the Milesian. Which when he had done, HistisBua, 
who heard him at the first cry, brought all the vessels toge- 
ther, and joined the bridge immediately, that the army might 
pass. Thus the Persians escaped. 

CXLII. The Scythians in their search missed them a 
second time. On this account they say, that the Ioniana# 
considered as a free people, are the worst and basest of men; 
considered as slaves, they indeed love their master, and are 
not inclined to abandon his seorvice. These reproaches die 
Scythians fling out against the lonians. 

CXLIII. Darius marched through Thrace to Sestos in . 
the Chersonesus; and embarking there passed over into 
Asia, and left Megabyzus, a Persian, to be his general in 
Europe. He had already paid this man great honcmr, hav- 
ing expressed himself in this manner amomg the Persians ; 
being one day about to eat some pomegranates, he had no 
sooner opened the first, than his brother Artabanus asked 
him. Of what thing he would wish to possess a number equal 
to the grains of t&t firuit ; and received for answer. That he 
would rather choose so many men perfectly resembling Mega- 
foyzus, than the entire conquest of Greece. Thus he ho- 
noured him among the Persians, and now left him the com- 
mand of an army consisting of eighty thousand men. 

CXLIV. Megabyzus rendered his own name immortal 
among the Hellespontines, by the following expression : being 
informed, when he was at Byzantium, that the Chalcedonians* 
had inhabited in that country seventeen years before the ar- 
rival of the Byzantians ; '* Sure,*' said he, *' the Chalcedo- 
" nians were blind in those times ; fof if they could have 
** seen, they would never have chosen so foid a situation, 
** when they might have built their city in so beautiful a 
** place." This same Megabyzus^ being left in these parts to 

« 

*■ For a description of the situatioD of zus is alluded to by Tacitus, Annal. xii. 
ChalcedoD, see Gibbon's Decline and 62. 
Fall, ch. 17. The saying of Megaby- 
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command the army of Barius, subdaed those nations who 
were not in the interest of the Modes ^. 

CXLY. About the same time another great expedition 
was undertaken into Lybia ; the causes of which I shall re^ 
late, after having explained the following things by way of 
introduction. The descendants of the Argonauts being ex- 
pelled Lemnos by those Pelasgians who seized the Athenian 
.women at Brauron ®, set sail for Lacedaemon, and having station- 
ed themselves on Taygetes, lighted fires, which the Lacedeemo- 
nians having seen, dispatched a messenger to demand who 
they were, and whence they came : their answer was, that 
they were Minyse, descendants of those heroes who sailed in 
the Argo, who having touched at Lemnos, begot them. When 
the Lacedaemonians heard their extraction, they sent anoth^- 
messenger to inquire with what design they had landed, and 
lighed fires in tt^ir territories : they said, that being ejected 
by the Pelasgians, they might justly return to the country of 
-their ancestors, and therefore desired to inhabit in Laconia, 
and to participate of their honours and lands. The LacedsB'- 
monians received the Minyce on such terms as they desired, 
for divers reasons ; and especially because Castor and Pollux, 
the sons of Tyndarus, had sailed in the Argo. They allotted 
to every man a certain portion of land, and distributed the 
whole number among their tribes. On the other part, the 
Minyae g^ve the wives they brought from Lemnos to other 
men, and took Spartan women in their place. 

CXLVI. But not long after they became insolent, and de- 
manded a share in the sovereignty, and committed other crimes. 
Upon which, the LacedsBmonians having determined to punish 
them with death, seized and imprisoned all the Minyae. But 
because by the customs of the country all condemned persons 
are executed in the night, and not by day, the wives of the 
Minyae^, who were daughters to the principal persons of Spairta, 



i> Herodotus and the mater part of 
ancient writers almost always compre* 
hend the Persians under the name of 
miedes. Larcher, 

Probably the principal purposes of the 
Scythian expedition were accomplished. 
The ambitious spirits among the Per- 
sians had been diverted from domestic 
•disturbance. If the army snfiered in 
die Scythian wilds, yet a large extent of 
valuable country, inhabited by different 
nations, was nevertheless added to the 
empire. New honours and new ap- 
pointments were thus brought within the 
•monarch's disposal. And the acquisi- 
tion was perhaps not the less valuable 
from the circumstance that both the peo- 



ple of the newly acauired territory, and 
the people still boniering on it, were in 
disjposition restless and fierce ; and there- 
fore likely to furnish employment for 
those whom the prince (himself safe in 
his distant capitiu) might wish to em- 
ploy. Mitford's Greece, ch. vi. sect. 3. 

« See book vi. ch. 188. Plutarch (de 
Virtut. Mulier. p. 247.) relates this cir- 
cumstance with some variation. 

^ The same story is told by Plutarch, 
Pplysnus, and Valerius Maximus, who 
adds, (book iv. ch. 6.) that they y/ere 
allowed to pass with their heads covered 
on account of their pretended sorrow. 
The escape of Lavalette will occur to 
evexy reader. 
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afiked leave to speak with their husbands in the prison before 
the execution. The Jjacedeemonians, not suspecting fraud, 
granted their request; and the women being admitted ac- 
cordingly, gaye their own garments to their husbands, and 
clothed themselves. with those of the men. Upon which the 
Minyee dressed like women went out of the prison, and fled 
in that disguise to Taygetus. 

CXLVII. At the same time Theras the son of Austesion, 
and grandson to Tisamenus, whose father Thersander was the 
son of Polynices, went out with a colony® from Lacedsemon. 
He was of the Cadmsean race^, uncle by the mother^s side^ 
to Eurysthenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, and regent 
of the kingdom during their minority. But after they came 
to be of age, and had taken the administration of affairs into 
their hands, Theras, who had tasted the pleasure of command- 
ing, impatient to see himself reduced to obey, declared his re^ 
solution to depart from Sparta, in order to settle with those 
of his own -blood. The island, now called Thera, and for- 
merly known by the name of Callista, was then possessed by 
the posterity of Membliares, the son of Pseciles a Phoenician. 
For Cadmus the son of Agenor arriving there, in the search 
he made after Europa, either pleased with the beauty of the 
country, or moved by other reasons, left his kinsman Mem- 
bliares with some Phoenicians in that island ; and Callista had 
been in the possession of these Phoenicians eight generations 
before the arrival of Theras from Lacedsemon. 

CXLVIII. To this place Theras went, accompanied by 
many persons drawn out of the Spartan tribes, not with de- 
sign to expel the inhabitants, but to live among them in the 
closest friendship. And because the Lacedaemonians still 
persisted in their resolution to destroy the Minyee, even after 
they had fled from the prison to Taygetus, he interceded for 
their lives, and promised he would transport them out of that 
country.' Upon this assurance the Lacedaemonians con- 
ceded to his desires, and Theras departed with his company 
for Callista, in three galleys of thirty oars each, carrying 
some of the Minyae with him, but not many ; for the greater 



« 'EffrfXXf Iq itroiKifiv: iavrbv is 
here understood, as also in ch. 148 ; an- 
other would have said lorlXXcro. ReiAe. 
The Tragedians frequently use ffrkXkuv 
for ffrkXS^irOcu, iter parare, prqficisci. 
You may also, both in this place and in 
ch. 148. suppose the construction to be 
iffTtSXt \a6v Iq iLiroucii^v ; but by the 
examples given by Brunck, in his Index 
to Sophocles, and Schneider in his Lexi- 
eon, the other interpretation is abunr 



dantly confirmed. In other writers the 
leader of the colony is smdrAjroucifiv 
(Tts^Xbiv, dnoiKifiv aytiv ; the colonists, 
kg dwoiKitiv ffriXKiooai or ordKifViu, as 
in cli. 159. Schweigh. 

^ He was the sixth descendant firom 
(Edipus, and tenth from Cadmus. Cal- 
limach. Hymn, in Apoll. ver. 74. 

8 Argeia the motner of Eurysthenes, 
and Proles was sister to Theras* 
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part hftd abready entered into tbe countries of the Paroreatie 
and Caucones; where, after they had driven out the inhabit- 
ants, they distributed themselves into six divisions, and 
fonnded the cities of Leprium, Macistus, Phrixce, Pyrgus» 
Epium, and Nudium ; most of which have been destroyed in 
our time by the Eleans^ Thera was given as a name to the 
island after the founder. 

CXLIX. His son had refused to accompany him in his 
voyage, and he therefore said at his departure, that he would 
leave him as a sheep among wolves^ : from which saying the 
young man was called Oiolycus, which name chanced to pre- 
vail. This Oiolycus was the father of /flgeus, from wh<mi 
the JSgidse, a principal tribe in Sparta, derive their name. 
The men of this tribe finding they had not the , fortune to 
bring up their children, built a temple' by the admonition of 
an oracle, dedicated to the Furies of Laius and QSdipus ; a 
similar tUng afterwards occurred in Thera to those who were 
descended from these men. 

CL. Thus far the Lacedaemonians and the Theraeans 
agree ; but of that part which remains, the ThersBans only are 
the relators. Grinus, say they, the son of JSsanius, one of 
the descendants of Theras, and king of the island Thera, went 
to Delphi in order to sacrifice a hecatomb. He was attended 
by divers citizens of the place, and among them by Battus 
son to Polymnestus, of the family of Euphemus, one of the 
Minyae^ ; &ad whilst he consulted the oracle concerning other 
afiairs, the Pythian admonished him to build a city in Lybia. 
But he answered, '' I, O prince, am too old and too much 

weighed down by years to move myself; therefore rather 

command one <^ these young men to execute that order;** 
and as he said these words, he pointed to Battus. At that 
time so much passed. After their departure they slighted the 
oracle, because they had no knowledge of the situation of Ly- 
bia ; nor durst adventure to send a colony upon so obscure an 
attempt. 

CLI. For the space of seven years from this time, they had 
no rain^ in Thera; during which period all the trees of the 



« 



ft 



^ The saying of our Saviour in Matth. 
ch. X. ver. 16. may be here c6mpared, 
" Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
'* the midst of wolves." 

' The people of that tribe, since their 
children did not live, built for their own 
sake (this is the force of the middle 
verb) a Umple, &c. The latter part of 
the ehsAter I cottceivie to be corrupt. 
Sehtoeigh, 

^ Battus was not a descendant of 

VOL. I. 



Minyas; but Minyas having given his 
name to the people of Thessaly who fol- 
lowed Jason, all the Argonauts were 
called by that name. Jason himself 
was descended from Minyas by his mo« 
ther Alcimede. So that Herodotus sim- 
ply means that he was one of tbe Argo- 
nauts. Larchir* 

1 QifK de r^v Oi^pify. *0 Okt is here 
■adeiBtood. SekumgK 
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island^ except one, had perished for want of <moi9t!ire ; the 
Therssans applied themselves again to the oracle, but the Py- 
thian reproached them with not having sent a colony to Lybia. 
tThus seeing no remedy for their calamity, they dispatched cer- 
tain persons to Crete, with orders to inquire, if any of the Cre- 
tans or of the strangers resident in that island had ever been 
in Lybia. These messengers, travelling from place to place, ar- 
rived in the city of Itanus; where having met with one Coro- 
bius, a dyer in purple, who assured them he had been driven 
by the wmds to Lybia and to Platea"*, an island of Lybia, they 
persuaded him by the promise of a large recompence to go with 
them to Thera. At first the Therasans sent only a small num- 
ber of men, under the conduct of Corobius, to this said island 
Platea ; and they departed with all speed, to give an account 
of the place to the Theraeans, leaving Corobius behind with 
provisions for about two months. 

CLII. But these men staying away longer than the time 
appointed, Corobius was reduced to the last necessity ; when 
a ship of Samos bound to Egypt, whose master was Colaeus, 
arrived at the island, being driven thither by stress of wea- 
ther; and after the Samians had been informed by Coro- 
bius of all things relating to this expedition, they left him sub- 
sistence for a year, and set sail from the island, wishing to re- 
cover the coast of Egypt; but on a sudden were carried away 
by Bin east wind, which never ceased, until they had passed 
the columns of Hercules, and arrived at Tartessus, under the 
conduct of some god. That port was at that time unfre- 
quented *"; so that at their return they gained from their cargo 
by far the most of any of the Grecians we know next to Sos- 
tratus the son of Laodamas of ^gina, for with him it is im- 
possible for any one to contend. These Samians with the 
tenth part of their gain, amounting to six talents, made a ba- 
son of brass, resembling those of Argolis, and around it the 
heads of griffins project^. This they placed in the temple of 
Juno, supported by three colossal figures of brass, seven cu- 
bits in height, tod resting on their knees. And on this occa- 
sion the Cvrenseans and Therceans contracted a great friend- 
ship with the Samians. 



. ■» This island is now called Bomba. 
Rennet, p. 609. 

*^ This may appear to contradict book i. 
cfa. 163. that the Phocasans were the first 
who caused Tartessus to be known to the 
Oreeks. The Simians however were fiist 
acquainted with it, but did not discover 
it to other Greeks, and by that means 
kept to themselves the commerce of the 
place. Larekir. 



« Upixpofftfoi dffi. This word has 
given great trouble to interpreters; it 
occurs again in book vii. en. 188. I 
have here followed the interpretation of 




the word, see the Ionia Lexicon of 
Portus. 
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CLIII. When those Therseans, who left Corobius in Pla- 
tea, were returned home, with an account that they had taken 
possession of an island on the coast of Lybia, the Therasans 
resolved to send a colony thither, composed of men drawn out 
of all their districts, which were seven in number ; and that 
every brother should cast lots with his brother to determine 
who should go; appointing Battus to be their king and leader, 
and commanding two galleys of fifty oars to be made ready 
for their transportation. 

CLI V. These things are reported by the Theraeans only : 
for what remains, we have the concunring' testimony of the 
Cyrenaeans ; though they differ from the TJ^eraeans in the ac- 
count of Battus, and relate the matter thus. Etearehus, say 
they, king of Axus, a city of Crete, after the death of his first 
wife, married another, woman, who resolving to be effectually 
a stepmother to his daughter, whose name was Phronima, 
treated her in the most injurious manner ; and besides an in- 
finite number of other wicked contrivances, accused her at last 
of being unchase, and prevailed with her husband to believe 
the calumny. Etearehus, persuaded by his wife, formed a 
wicked design against his daughter; and sending for one 
Themison, a merchant of Thera, who was then at Axus, re- 
ceived him kindly, and compelled him to take an oath to 
serve him in any thing he should desire. When he had done 
this, he delivered his daughter to the merchant, and com- 
manded him to drown her in the sea. Themison, grieved at 
the deceit of the oath he had been induced to swear, broke off 
the hospitality and acted in this manner. He received the 
king's daughter, and set sail : and when he was in the open^ 
sea, that he might satisfy the obligation of his oath, he let her 
down into the water with cords tied about her; and after he 
had drawn her up again, pursued his voyage to Thera. 

CLV. Polymnestus, an eminent man in that island, took 
Phronima for his concubine, and after some time had a son by 
her, who, from his lisping and stammering voiced, was named 
Battus, as the Theraeans and Cyrenaeans say ; but I am of 
opinion he had another name^, and that it was changed to 
Battus after his arrival in Lybia, pursuant to the answer of 
the Delphian oracle, and on account of the honour conferred 
upon him. For the Lybians call a king Battus ; and therefore 
I conjecture that the Pythian prophetess, foreseeing he should 
be a king in Lybia, gave him that title in the Lybian lan- 

P Tratdotes consists in not being able <i His proper name was Aristotle ac- 

to pronounce some particular letter. Isch- cording to Callimachus (Hymn, in Apoi. 

nophonia in not being able to join quick- v. 76.) and his Scholiast. See also the 

ly one syllable to another. Aristot. Pro- Scholiast on Pindar Pyth. iv. ver. 10. 
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gpage; kaviag setomed this «Mwer, i 



Battu9l about thy voice iiiquire BO more; 
Apollo sends thee to the Lybian shore. 
In wool aboundiiig. 



ipeedi 






As if she bad said in the language of Greece, O king, about 
thy voice. Battus answered, " I came to consult the oracle 
*' about my voice, and the God requires things impossible, 
commanding me to go to I^bia. I desire to know, with 
what power, and with what numbers ?" But when nothing 
could persuade the Pythian to give any other answer, and 
Battus found she repeated the same words again, he left the 
oracle, and returned to Thera. 

CLYI. "After this, fresh evils fell upon him and the other 
Therseans ; and the people, not knowing whence their misfor- 
tunes came, sent again to Delphi to inquire concerning the 
cause, and received for answer, " That their affairs should 
" prosper better, if, with Battus, they would found Cyrene in 
** Lybia." Upon this admonition the Theraeans dispatched 
Battus with two galleys of fifty oars each. These, since they 
had no other resource, sailed to Lybia, but afterwards return- 
ed home, where the Theraeans having refused to receive 
them, or suffer the men to land, commanded them to resume 
their expedition. Thus compelled by necessity, they ssuled 
again, and settled in an island of Lybia, called, as I said be- 
fore, Platea, and reported to be of equal extent with the pre- 
sent city of Cyrene. 

CLVII. After they had been two years in this place, and 
nothing turned out prosperously, they left one of their com- 
pany behind, and the rest sailed to Delphi ; and haying ap- 
proached the oracle, they addressed it, saying, that though 
they had settled in Lybia, yet the state of their affairs still 
continued the same ; upon which they received the following 
answer from the Pythian : 

Strange ! you should know wool-bearing Lybia's coast 
' Better than I; you, who were never there. 

When Battus and his companions heard this, and found they 
must return to Lybia, because the God would by no means 
permit them to abandon their enterprize, they departed, and 
arriving again in the island, took on board the man they had 
left there, and went to inhabit a country of Lybia, situate 
over against the island, and called Aziris, surrounded with 
most beautiful hills, and watered by two rivers running on 
each side. 

CLVIII. Six years they continued in this region, and in 
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die seventh resolved to leave it, by the persuasion of the Ly- 
hianSy who said they would shew them a better place. The 
Lybians eondaeted them from thence towards the west ; and 
in order that they might not see the most beantifnl country, 
as they passed tlurough, they computed the hours of the day, 
so as to lead them through by night. The region is called by 
the name of Irasa : and when the Lybians had shewed them 
a fountain^ accounted sacred*^ to Apollo, '* Grecians/' said 
they, ** here you may inhabit conveniently, for here the hea- 
" vens are open." - 

CLIX. Accordingly the Cyreneeans fixed their habitations 
in this place, and continued to be about the same number as 
at their arrival, during all the time of Battus, who reigned 
forty years^ and that of his son Arcesilaus, who reigned six- 
teen. But under the reign of another Battus, their third 
king, sumamed the Happy, the Pythian encouraged all Gre- 
cians to undertake the voyage to Lybia, and join with the 
Cyrenasans, who invited them to an equal division of the 
country'. The words of the oracle were these ; 

Regret attends the man who comes too late 
To share the lovely Lybia's fertile plains. 

By these means a great multitude met together at Cyrene ; 
the neighbouring* Lybians with their king, whose name was 
Adicran, finding they were deprived of their possessions, and 
injuriously treated, sent an embassy to Egypt, with a tender 
of their submission to Apries king of that country ; who, as- 
sembling a numerous army of Egyptians, sent them to attack 
Cyrene. But the Cyrenasans having drawn out their forces 
to the fountain Thetis in Irasa, fought and defeated the 
Egyptians, who not having before made trial of the Greeks, 
despised them, and were so destroyed, that few of them re- 
turned to Egypt ; and the ill success of this expedition caused 
such discontent amongst that people, that they revolted against 
Apries. 

CLX. Arcesilaus the son of Battus succeeded him ; and 
in the beginning of his reign had so many contests with his 



«" This was probably the fountain Cyre, 
from which the town of Cyrene took its 
name. This may be the same fountain 
which Herodotus in the followifig chap* 
ter calls Thestis^ Although this country 
is well watered, Cyre and Thestis may 
be two different names for the same 
stream. Thestis being the Lybian, Cyre 
the Greek name. Larcher, 

* This province is named Pentapolis, 



from its having five towns of note in it, 
Cyrene, Barce, Ptolemais Berenice and 
Tauchira ; all of which not only exist afe 
present under the form either of towns or 
villages, but it is remarkable that their 
names are scarely changed from what we 
may suppose the pronunciation to have 
been among- the Greeks. They are now 
called Kunn, Barca, Tollamata, Bemic 
and Taukera. Rennel, p. 611. 
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brothers S that they left the kingdom, and went to another 
place in Lybia ; there with common counsel they founded the 
city of Barce, which bears the same name to this day ; and 
wmlst they were settling their new colony, persuaded the Ly- 
bians to revolt ; but Arcesilaus led an army not only against 
the revolted Lybians, but also against those who had given 
them reception, which put them into such a consternation, 
that they fled to the eastern parts of Lybia. Arcesilaus pur- 
sued them till he arrived at Leucon ; and there the Lybians, 
having resolved to attack him, fought the Cjrrenseans success- 
fully, and killed seven thousand heavy armed upon the spot. 
After this disaster Arcesilaus fell sick, and having taken a 
medicinal draught, was strangled by his brother Learchus. 
But his wife, whose name was Eryxo, revenged his death, 
and killed Learchus by stratagem". 

CLXI. Battus the son of this Arcesilaus, a lame man, and 
not perfect in his feet, succeeding him in the kingdom, the 
Cyreneeans, on account of the disaster which had befallen 
them, sent to inquire of the Delphian oracle, under whajt form 
of government they might live most happily ; and the Pythian 
in answer commanded them to take a man to settle their dis- 
turbances, from Mantinea'^ a city of Arcadia. The Cyre- 
neeans did as they were instructed, and the Mautineans chose 
a man for that purpose, highly esteemed in their country, 
and known by the name of Demonax. This person arrived 
in Cyrene ; and after he had fully informed lumself of their 
affairs, divided the people into three tribes. The first con- 
sisted of the Therasans and their neighbours ; the second of 
Peloponnesians and Cretans ; and* a third contained all the 
rest of the Islanders. And also, having selected for Battus 
certain sacred lands and priesthoods, he put all other things 
which had been peculiar to their kings, into the hands of the 
people. 

CLXII. Things re^iained in this condition during the 
reign of Battus ; but in the time of his son Arcesilaus great 
disorders arose about those honours. For Arcesilaus the son 



t Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristomedon, 
and Lycus. Stephan. Byzant. voc. 
BdpKti. 

■ According to Plutarch, (dc Virtut. 
Mulier. p. 260.) Learcbus was the 
friend, and not the brother of Arcesi- 
laus, to whom he administered poison 
which caused a languor, and death en- 
sued. He wished to marry Eryxo the 
widow. She shewed no repugnance, 
but said that she only wished to obtain 
the consent of her brothers. Her bro- 
then designedly deferring to give an an-"" 



swer, she sent to invite htm to come and 
enjoy her favours, since after that, her 
brothers could not oppose the marriage, 
learchus came without any attendants. 
Eryxo had put in her bed her eldest bro- 
ther Polyarchus, accompanied by two 
young men, armed with swords, who 
dispatched Learchus as soon as he ap- 
peared. Larcher, 

'^ The Mantineans are said to hav^ 
had excellent laws. i£Han, Hist. Var. 
ii. 22. 
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of the lame Battus and Pheretime, declaring he would not 
submit to the constitutions of Demon^Xy demanded back 
^1 the prerogatives his ancestors had enjoyed; and having 
raised a sedition on that occasion, he was defeated, and fled 
to Samos. His mother escaped to Salamis, a ci^y of Cyprus, 
then in the possession of that Euelthon, who dedicated the 
curious censer at Delphi, which is deposited in the treasury 
of the Corinthians. Pheretime, after her arrival, desired 
Euelthon to assist her with an army, in order to re-establish 
her family in Cyrene; but he chose rather to present her 
with all other things, than to grant her the forces she de- 
manded. Yet she accepted his presents ; and said that this 
also was valuable, but that the giving her an army as she re- 
quested would be much more so. This she said at every 
present that was made. In the end, Euelthon gave her a 
golden spindle and distaff, with some wool attached; and 
finding she repeated her acknowledgment in the same terms, 
he told her, these were the most proper presents for women, 
and not armies. 

CLXIII. In the mean time Arcesilaus continuing at Sa- 
mos, was collecting men by a promise of a division of lands ; 
and having by that means collected a numerous army, he 
sailed. to Delphi, in order to consult the oracle concerning 
his return, and received the following answer from the Py- 
thian : ** Apollo grants you the dominion of Cyrene during 
*' eight descents, down to the fourth Battus, and the fourth 
** Arcesilaus^; and exhorts you to aim at no more. Be con- 
" tented therefore to live peaceably, when you return home: 
'* and if you find a furnace full of amphorsB, do not cook 
** them, but let them float with the stream ; but if you set 
'' fire to th^ furnace, forbear to enter into a place bounded 
** with water on each side. Unless you observe this, you 
shall ce]i;ainly perish yourself, and the most beautiful bull'." 
CLXIV. Arcesilaus, having received the answer of the 



y The following are the eight generations of which the Pythia speaks : 

B.C. 
Battus Ist. sumained OiKum^g, the Founder, begun to reign 631 

Arcesilaus 1st 591 

Battus 2nd. sumamed the Happy, 575 

Arcesilaus 2nd. sumamed the Bad, ...•'• 554 

Battus 3rd. sumamed the Lame, ....« 529 

Arcesilaus drd ...t • 518 

Battus 4th. sumamed the Beautiful, 464 

Arcesilaus 4th • 432 

This last prince was killed B. C. 432. His son Battus endeavoured to ascend 
the throne, but was expelled by the Cyrensans. Larcher, 

* The Pythia seems to hint obscurelj laus, who perished with him. 
at AlazuTj the father-in-law of Arcesi* 
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Pythian^ took with him the forces he had collected in Sfimos^ 
imd returning to Cyrene, recovered the possession of hi^ 
kingdom. But forgetting the counsel of the oracle^ he de- 
manded of the opposite party satisfaction for his expulsion : 
so that maiiy were compelled to abandon 4heir country; 
whilst others, falling inrto his hands, were sent to be exe- 
cuted in Cyprus. But these arriving in the port of Gnidus» 
were rescued by the people, and sent away safe to Thera. 
Several others who had fled into a large private tower be- 
longing to Aglomachus, he surrounded with wood and burnt. 
Which he had no sooner done, than he understood the niean*- 
ing of the oracle's command, Not to cook the vessels he should 
fiid in the fumade; and in that pervasion voluntarily de- 
parted frQm Cyrene, under violent apprehensions (^ his own 
death, predicted by the Pythian, as he supposed that Cy- 
rene was the place bounded with water on all sides. He had 
a wife related to him in blood ; and because she was daugh«- 
ter to Alazir king of the Barceeans, he retired to Barca» 
where some of the inhabitants, in conjunction with others of 
the exiled Cyreneeans, having seen him walking in the public 

[>lace, killed both him and his father-in-law. Thus Arcesi- 
aus disobeying the oracle, whether wilfully or otherwise, ac- 
complished his own destiny. 

CLXV. While Arcesilaus was living at Barce^.and had 
worked out his own destruction, his mother Pheretime was 
enjoying at Cyrene all the honours of her son, exercising the 
same functions, and taking her seat in the council ; but when 
she heard that he had been put to death at Barce, she fled to 
Egypt, because her son Arcesilaus had conferred some be->> 
nefits on Cambyses the son of Cyrus, by putting Cyrene into 
his protection, and settling a tribute to be paid for an ac- 
knowledgment of their submission. When she arrived in 
Egypt, she approached Aryandes as a suppliant, and be-^ 
sought him to revenge the death of her son, who, she pre- 
tended had been killed, because he was a partizan of the 
Modes. 

CLXVI. Aryandes had been constituted governor of Egypt 
under Cambyses, and in succeeding time was put to death by 
Darius for attempting to make himself equal to him. He had 
seen that Darius exceedingly desired to leave such a monu- 
ment of himself as no king had done before ; and he imitated 
him until he received* the reward of his presumption. For 
after Darius had coined pieces of gold% refined to the utmost 



* These pieces were called Danes, they did not derive th^ name from Da- 
The Daric wa8«qiiivfldeiit toSOdrachma*. rins, the father of Xences, bat iron an- 
Haipocration and Suidas pretend that othcv king of tint naaie* hur^^^ 
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perfection, Aryandes, governor of Egypt, caused the same to 
be imitated in the pxirest silver; and this Aryandian money is 
in high esteem to this day. But when Darius knew what' he 
had done, he charged him with a design to rebel, and under 
that colour put him to death. 

CLXVII. This Aryandes, in compassion to Pheretime, 
assisted her with all the forces of Egypt, both by land and 
sea ; appointing Amasis, one of the Maraphian blood, to lead 
the land army, and Badres of Passargadian extraction to com- 
mand the fleet. But before he gave orders for the departure 
of these forces, he sent a herald to Barce, to demand whd 
they were that had assassinated Arcesilaus. All the Barcas- 
ans took it upon themselves; " for," they said, " they h*ad suf- 
" fered many injuries at his hands." And when Aryandes re- 
ceived their answer, he caused the army to march away with 
Pheretime. This was the pretended reason'* for the war. But 
in my opinion he sent these forces to conquer the Lybians. 
For of the Lybian nations, which are many and different, few 
were subject to Darius, and the far greater part, thought no- 
thing about him. 

CLXVIII. Beginning from Egypt the Lybians dwell as 
follows ; the Adrymachidce are the first people we find, and 
for the most part observe the usages of Egypt, only they 
clothe in the Lybian habit. Their wives wear a chain of brass ^ 
on each leg ; when they comb their hair, if they happen to find 
a louse**, they kill it with their teeth, in revenge of the bite 
they received, and then throw it away. In the observation of 
one custom they are singular ; being the only people of all 
Lybia, who bring their virgins before marriage into the king*s 
presence, that if he like any one above the rest, he lies with 
her*. These Adrymachidse extend from the borders of Egypt 
to the port of Plynus. 

CLXIX. The Giligammse are next to these, and occupy 
the country towards the west as far as the island Aphrodisias '• 



See alao Prideaux's Connections, part 
i. book 2. 

^ UpwrxilfiKi Tov X6yov; velamentum 
tt color sermonis, quo veritatem dissimula' 
bant PernE, Weueling. 

c This custom is still observed among 
the greater part of the African nations. 
In the kingdom of Angola, (Historic des 
Voyages, tom. v.) the women wear be- 
low weir knees circles of brass, which 
reach as far as the calf. Larcher. 

^ The Hottentots abound with all sorts 
of vermin, and especially lice of an im- 
mense size. These they eat, and argue 
that it is not at all wrone to eat those ani- 
mals who eat them. Hist, des Voyages, 

VOL. 1. 



tom. V. 

« It is singular that a custom should 
have been introduced here, (in Britain,) 
which was too barbarous to obtain a^ 
mongst mpre than one of the African 
tribes ; and that a privilege reserved for 
the king aUme, there, should be extended 
to every superior lord, here, in the quarter 
where the custom prevailed. Rennel, p 
608. 

^ Now as this island was situated be 
yond the part of Cyrene, westward, there 
must needs be a mistake hgre, because a 
ereat part of the fertile and cultivated 
district of Cyrenaica, would otherwise be 
allotted to a Nomadic tribe. Possibly 

z z 
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In the midst of their coast* the island of Platea is situate, 
which was colonized by the Cyreneeans ; and the harbour of 
MenelauSy with the city of Aziris, built likewise by the same 
people, are on the continent. At this place the plant Sil- 
phium" is first found, and extends from the island of Platea, 
to the mouth of the Syrtis**. This people in their customs re- 
semble the rest of the Lybians. 

CLXX. The Asbystae' are next adjoining to the GiligammsB, 
and inhabit a country lying to the westward above Cyrene. 
They possess no part of the coast, because the CyrenaBans are 
masters of the maritime places. They ride in four-horsed* 
chariots'" most of all the Lybians ; and for the most part en- 
deavour to imitate the manners of the Cyrenseans. 
. CLXXI. The Auschism are seated to the westward of the 
Asbystae in a region situate above Barce, and extending to the 
sea by the country of Euesperides^ Iri^ the midst of the 
Auschisfls, the Cabales"^, a small nation, dwell and extend to . 
Tauchira, a maritime city of Barce. Both these observe the 
same customs with those who dwell above Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The next country to the westward of the 
Auschisse is possessed by the Nasamones*^, a very numerous 
people. In summer they leave their cattle on the co^t, and 
go up to the plains of Augila^ in order to gather the fruit of 
the palm-trees, which abound in that place, and are all bearers 
without exception. There they take locusts P/ which, having 

the island of Drepanum, near Dema, there, which, from his mentioning it, we 

might he meant. Rennel, p. 609. may ctinclnde is something remarkable. 

f This is generally eonsiaered to be a The history of the gardens, &c. are too 

kind of laserpitium or asafoetida; a. full well known to be repeated here; the 

description of it is given in the 36th vol. town was afterwards called Berenice, in 

of the Memoires de TAcadem. des Belles honor of the wife of Ptolemy. It is now 

Lettres, Hist. p. 18. Others suppose it called Bemic. Larcher; and Rennel, p; 

to be a country, which takes its name 611. 

from the plant which abounds in it. ™ Wesseling doubts whether thiswon^ 

^ The Great Syrtis must be here meant, ought to be Bacales. Rennel asks, whe- 

which is in the neighbourhood of Barce, ther they are the KabyUs of Shaw. Sea 

^d nearer Egypt than the Less Syrtis. Shaw's Travels in Barbary, &c. ch. vi« 

Larcher, p. 36, and Preface, p. 8. 

For an account of the two Syrtis see '^Seelxxdcii.ch. 32. As in later times, 

Rennel's !23id sect. the boundaries of Carthagi and Cyrene 

* Pliny places the Asbysts, as well as met at the Philenian altars, situated at 
the Mass or Macs, to the west of the the innermost recesses of the Syrtis, it is 
Nasamones, and of course he is at van- evident that the Nasamones must have 
ance with our author ; but Strabo, vnth been dispossessed in their turn. Accord- 
more^ probability, says, after the Nasa- ingly, in Ptolemy, we find them remov- 
manes, who are situated at the Greater ed to the inland tract of Angela itself; in 
Syrtis, and beyond Cyrene, are the which Diodorus Siculus agrees. lib. iii. 
I^ylli, Gstuli and Garamantes. Rennel, ch. 3. Rennel, to, 613. 

p. 609. o The name of this place has not un- 

^Thecnstom of harnessing four horses dergone the least change, for the exact 

to a chariot was borrowed by the Greeks situation of it see Rennel, p. 568. 

from the Africans. See ch. 189. PThese animals are accurately describ- 

* This country was very fertile, and ed by Shaw, p. 187, &c. 



Edrisi, p. 93, infonas vs there is a wood 
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dried in the fiun, they reduce to powder, and infasibg thein &i 
milk, compose a liquor for their drink. Every man, by the 
cus^m of the country, has divers wives, which they use, like 
the Massi^te^, in public, after they have set up a staff for a 
mark ; when one of them marries for the first time, it is the 
custom that the bride on the first night should lay with all the 
guests in order, and that each should at the time give her 
whatever he may have brought from home. In their solemn 
oaths and divinations, they observe the following manner: 
when they swear, they lay their hands on the sepulchres of 
•those who are generally esteemed to have been the most just 
and excellent persons among them: and when th^y would 
divine, they go to the tombs of their ancestors, and after cev- 
tain prayers, they lie down to sleep, and ground their predic- 
tions upon the dreams they have at those times. In pledging 
their faith they drink out of each others hand''; and if they 
have no liquid, the parties take up some dust from the ground 
and Uck it. 

CLXXIII. The Psylli* are the next adjacent people to 
the Nasamones, and t^ere destroyed in this manner : all their 
country lies within the Syrtis, and is destitute of springs; 
and when the south wind bad dried up all their reserves of 
water, they consulted together, and determined to make war 
against that wind; (I only repeat what the Lybians say;) and 
suter they were arrived at the sands, the south wind blowing 
hard, buried them alive, and the Nasamones took possession 
of their habitations. 

CLXXIV. Above these, in a country abounding with wild 
beasts, live the GaramantesS who avoid the sight and society 
of all other men ; they possess no warlike weapon, nor do they 
know how to defend themselves. 

CLXXV. In the maritime places, situate to the west- 
ward, they have the Macae** for their neighbours, who shave 



4 See book i. ch. 216. 

' The ancient ceremony of the Nasa- 
mones to drink from each other's hands, 
in pledging their faith, is at present the 
omy ceremony observed in the marriages 
of the Algerines. Shaw, p. 303. ' 

• Pliny (Hist. Nat. vii. 2.) says that 
they were destroyed by the Nasamones. 
And it hence appears probable that the 
Nasamones circulated this story among 
their neisbbours. The reputation which 
the Fftylu had for charming serpents and 
curing their stings, is mentioned by se* 
veral ancient authors. In India there 
are people who completely subdue the 
OBMt Yenomotts serpents, and hav6 them 



entirely at command. See Rennel, p. 
614. 

< ThewB people may clearly be made 
out to be the people of Fezzan ; a consi' 
derable tract of inland country, between 
Tunis and Egypt. Its capittu was Ger- 
ma, or Garama. See Rennel, p. 619^ 
and seq. 

* Hiny confirms this situation gene- 
rally, by placing the Mass (as he writes 
the name) on th* west of the Nasa- 
mones. According to the ideas of He-* 
rodotus, the Masae ought to extend west- 
ward to the neighbourhood of the pre^ 
sent Tripoly. Rennel, p. 621. 
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tlteir heads 80 as to leave a taft' of hair on the top; they 
suffer the middle hair to grow> bnt shave quite close on both 
sides: when they make war, they wear the skins of ostriches ^ 
for defensive armour. The river Cinyps runs through their 
country^ rising in an eminence, called the Hill of the Graces, 
which is covered with trees, (though all the other parts I 
have mentioned are bare,) and distant two hundred stades 
from the sea. 

CLXXVI. Next in situation are the Gindanes", whose 
wives, it is said, wear as many bands round their ancles as 
they have known men ; and she who has the most of those 
bands is most esteemed, because she has had the greatest 
number of lovers. 

CLXXVII. The promontory that advances from this coun- 
try to the sea is possessed by the Lotophagi% who live alto- 
gether upon the fruit of the lotus, which is of equal bigness 
with that of the lentiscus, but exceedingly sweet, like the 
date. The inhabitants make wine of this fruit. 

CLXXVIII. Next adjoining to the Lotophagi are the 
Machlyes, on that side which descends to the sea. They eat 
the fruit of the lotus '^; but make less use of it than those I 



' The prohibition in Levit. zix. 27. 
against the Israelites rounding the cor- 
ners of their heads, and marring the cor- 
ner of their beards, evidently refers to 
customs which must have existed among 
the Egyptians during their residence 
among that people; though it is now 
difficult to determine what those customs 
were. Herodotus informs us, (iii. 8.) 
that the Arabians shave or cut their hair 
round in honour of Bacchus, and (iv. 
175.) that the Macians, a people of Ly- 
bia, cut their hair round, so as to leave a 
tuft on the top of the head : in this man- 
ner the Chinese cut their hair to the 
present day. This might have been in 
ikonour of some idol, and therefore for- 
bidden to the Israelites. Home's Introd. 
Crit. Study, vol. iii. p. 356. 

7 The Ethiopians use the same kind 
of skins as a defence. See book vii. ch. 
70. 

" It is not very clear what nation or 
people Herodotus intended by the Qin- 
danes, but from very strong circum- 
stances we conceive those of Gadamis to 
be meant. Gadamis (the Gadzamis of 
Reiske) is a well-known city and terri- 
tory, situated in the road from Tunis to 
A^idez and Kasseena. Rennel, p. 623. 

* It appears that the sea-coast be- 
tween the . two Syrtis was divided be* 
tween the Mace and Lotophagi, the 



latter of whom also possessed the island 
of Menix, (or Meninx,) now Jerba, and 
the coast beyond it, as far as the lake 
and river Tritonis, to the Machlyes, who 
touched on the inner part of the Lesser 
Syrtis. Rennel, p. 624. 

b The tree or shrub that bears the 
lotus fruit is disseminated over the edge 
of the Great Desert, from the coast of 
Gyrene, round by Tripoly and Africa 
proper, to the borders of the Atlantic, 
to Senegal and the Niger. See Kenners 
Enquiry on the subject of the Lotus, p. 
626, and seq. 

The lotos is very common in all the 
kingdoms which I visited, but is found 
in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil 
of Kaarta, I^udamor, and the northern 
parts of Bombarra ; where it is one of 
the most common shrubs of the country. 
I had observed the same species at Gam- 
bia, and had an opportunity to make a 
drawing of a brancn in flower. It bears 
small farinaceous berries, of a yellow 
colour, and delicious taste. The natives 
convert them into a sort of bread, by ex- 
posing them some days to the sun, and 
afterwards pounding them gently in a 
wooden mortar, until die farinaceous 
part of the berry is separated firom the 
stone. The stones are afterwards put 
into a vessel of water and shaken about, 
ao as to separate the meal which may 
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mentioned before. The Triton, a considerabte liTer, runs 
along the borders of this country, and falls into the great lake 
Tritonis, in which the island of Phla*^ is situate. It is reported 
that an oracle was delivered to the Lacedaemonians to co- 
lonize this island. 

CLXXIX. The following stonr is also related; when 
Jason had btdlt the Argos at the foot of mount Pelion, aitd 
put a hecatomb on board, with a tripod of brass, he sailed 
round the coast of Peloponnesus, in order to go to Delphi. 
But endeavouring to double the cape of Malea, he was sur- 
prised by a violent storm blowing from the north, and driven 
to the coast of Lybia; where, before he could discern the 
shore, he found his ship engaged in the shallows of the lake 
Tritonis*^. It is said, that wlule he was in great anxiety and 
doubts about getting out, a Triton appeared to him, and bid 
Jason give him the tripod, promising that he would both shew 
them the passage, and dismiss them safe and sound. Jason 
accepted the condition, and then the triton shewed him a 
passage out of the shallows, and placed the tripod in his own 
temple ; which he had no sooner done, than he delivered an 
oracle from thence, declaring to Jason® and his companions, 
that when any of the descendants of those who were on board 
the Argos should be possessed of that tripod, fate had deter- 
mined that a hundred Grecian cities should be built about the 
lake Tritonis : and when the neighbouring nations of Lybia 
were informed of this prediction, they concealed the tripod. 

CLXXX. Next to these is the seat of the Ausenses^, 



still adhere to them ; this communicates 
a sweet and agreeable taste to the water, 
and with the addition of a little pounded 
millet, forms a pleasant gruef, called 
fondi, which is the common breakfast in 
many parts of Ludamor, during the 
months of February and March. This 
fruit is collected by spreading a cloth 
upon the grounds and beating the 
branches wiUi a stick. Park's Travels, 
p. 99. 

An army may very well have been 
fed with the bread I have tasted, made 
of the meal of the fruit, as is said by 
Pliny to have been done in Lybia ; and 
as the taste of the bread is sweet and 
agreeable, it is not likely the soldiers 
would complain of it. Ibid. p. 100. 
See Pliny, xiii. c. 17. Shaw's Travels, 

&, 226, &c. The descriptions of Shaw, 
ark, and Desfountaines perfectly agree 
amongst themselves, and also wiu those 
of the ancients. 

c An island of the lake Tritonis is de- 
scribed by Diodonis Siculus (lib. iii. 67, 



and seq.) as abounding in gardens, &c 
Shaw (p. 127. ed. 4to.) describes se- 
veral islands, but one large one in par- 
ticular, which he supposes to be the 
same as the Phla of our author, and that 
described by the Sicilian historian. 

^ Herodotus oidy knew the Greater 
Syrtis by the name of Syrtis, the less by 
that of the Lake Tritonis. We must, 
however, regard the lake Tritonis of 
Herodotus to be made up of the Lesser 
Syrtis and the lake of Lowdeah, or lake 
of Marks, united. See Shaw's Travels, 

{). 126. ed. 4to. See also Rennel's 
earned Inquiry, sect. 23. 

« ApoUonius Rhodius has made some 
alterations in this story. See book iv. 
from V. 1551 to v. 1617. 

f We find no traces of this name in 
modem geography. Of the Machlyes 
and Maxyes, we meet with several that 
have some similarity. The Machryes of 
Ptolemy occupy a space between Gephes 
(perhaps the Gaffsa of Shaw) and Jovis 
Moos, i. e. a mountain to the N. N.£. 
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iiriios9 teitilorieSy fomlhor wtfb these of the Machlyes, eii- 
Gompass the whole lake of TritoniSy and are separated by the 
river Triton. .They let their hair grow on the fore p^ of 
4heir head, and the Machlyes behind. The Ausenses cele- 
brate an annual festival to Minerva, in which the virgins, 
dividing themselves into two companies, Engage in a combat 
with sticks and stones. This, they say, is done pursuant to 
ancient custom, in honour of a national goddess, called Mi> 
Jierva, and maintain, that all those who die of the wounds 
they receive in these combats, were not virgins. But before 
they leave off fighting, they with common consent adorn the 
most distinguished virgin with a Corinthian helmet, and a 
whole suit of Grecian armour, and place her in a chariot, and 
conduct her in triumph round the lake^. What decoration 
these virgins used before the Grecians dwelt near them I 
cannot affirm ; but I conjecture they were such as the Egyp- 
tians use, and I am of opinion, that the shield and helmet 
were brought from Egypt into Greece. They say, Minerva 
was bom of Neptune and the lake Tritonis ; and that being 
discontented with her father on some occasion, she gave her- 
self to Jupiter, who made her his daughter by adoption*^. 
The men of his country have no wives appropriated to par- 
ticular persons, but accompany with all women indifferently, 
after the manner of other animals. The men meet every 
third month, and if any boy has arrived at manhood, he is 
considered to be the son of that man whom he most resemr 
Wes. 

CLXXXI. Those then of the Lybian Nomades who live 
m the sea coast have been mentioned. Above these the 
imand4uyrts aboufid in wild beasts ; beyond which is a ridge 
of sand, strgtehu^^om the Egyptian Thebes to the columns 
of Hercules. Aft|F)e journey of ten days in this brow pieces 
of salt are found in large lumps on hills, and at the top of 
each hill, from the midst of the salt, a cool and sweet water 
shoots out. Those who inhabit the parts adjacent to these 
springs are the last of all the Lybians on this side the de- 
serts, and beyond the beasts of prey. Ten days' journey from 
Thebes the territories of the Ammonians^ begin, who have a 



of the lake Tritonis. His Machyni are 
pJaced towards the gulf of Adrumentum. 
These may possibly be meant for the 
Machlyes and Maxyes of Herodotus. 
The Machres of Leo, and M akaress of 
Shaw, at the northern part of the Lesser 
Syrtis, certainly agree with the suoposed 
position of a part of the Maxyes. HenMl, 
p. 637. 

ff T^y \tltvtiv dfcXy. KvuXifi and 
whptl are put with an accusative- case. 



So also in ch. 72. 1. 23. Sekwei^^uter, 
^ This probably gave rise to Uie fable 
of her coming armed from the head of 
Jupiter, 

■ For a learned and accurate investi- 
gation on this subject, see Maucf Ren* 
nel's 21st section. He determmes that 
Seewa, lately visited by Mr. Browne, 
answers decidedly to the Oasis of Am« 
moti ; and the remains found thoe ^ 
pear to be those of the tem^e. 
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temple reisembling that of THebaii Jupiter. For, a^ I said 
beforeS the image of Jupiter, which is placed in the temple, 
of Thebes, has the head of a ram. They haye likewise a. 
fountain, which in the morning is tepid ; and growing eool 
about the time of full forum, becomes yery cold about noon, 
and is then used in watering their gardens. As the day de-. 
cliues this cold gradually diminishes, till about the setting of 
the sun the water becomes tepid again, and continuing to in- 
crease in heat, boils at midnight, and bubbles up ; and from 
that time to the morning cools by degrees. This fountain is 
called. The Fountain of the Sun^. 

CLXXXII. At the end of another journey of ten days, 
along the ridge of sand, there is a hill of salt", like that of the 
Ammonians, spouting out water in the same manner, aiid 
surrounded with habitations. The region goes by the name of 
Augila^ ; to this place the Nasamones go to gather the dates.. 

CLXXXIII. Ten days more bring a man to another hill of 
salt, with an eruption of water, >and palm trees coyering the ad- 
jacent lands, as in the places aboye mentioned. The country 
is inhabited by a yery large nation, known by the name of 
GaramantesP^ who, after they haye laid fresh earth upon the! 
salt, sow their corn in that ground. From these to the Loto-' 
phagi the way is yery short, being about thirty days journey. 
In that country there are oxen which are called opisthonomi, 
or feeding backuxxrds. The horns of these animals are bent 
forward, and compel them to draw back as they feed. Foi: 
they could not possibly go forward, because their horns must 
stick in the ground. In eyery thing else they are like othei: 
oxen, '' except only that their hide is harder and thicker *>. 
These Garamantes are accustomed to sit in chariots^ and hunt 



^ See book ii. ch. 54. 

' Thia is described nearly in the same 
words by Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 60. See 
also Phny, Hist. Nat. ii. 103. Qnint. 
Cnrt. iv. 7, Lareher, 

" Although it. ig improbable that 
either mountains, or beds of salt, should 
be placed in such order, yet we learn 
from Dr. Shaw that both hUls and beds, 
or lakes of salt, do exist in the country 
between Tripoly and Mauretania ; also 
that the soil is generally impregnated 
with it ; and that it sends forth a great 
number of copious salt springs. Shaw, 
p. 228, and seq. We learn also from au- 
thorities, that tnere are vast lakes of salt 
in other parts of the country ; and it would 
appear, that scarcely any country what- 
soever contains so much salt, on its sur- 
face, as that region of Africa, which bor- 



ders 6n the Mediterranean. Dr. Shaw 
enumerates three mountains of salt only; 
but Herodotus five. The Doctor went 
no farther eastward than the Lesser Syr- 
tis ; otherwise it is possible that he might 
have told us of more. We cannot rdfef 
either of the mountains of Shaw to any 
particular one of Herodotus. Rennd, p, 
641. 

« See chapter 172. 

p Herodotus spoke before (ch. 174.) 
of those Garamantes who had a fixed 
abode, he here speaks of the Garamantes 
Nomandes. Lareher, Others are of 
(pinion that some other name ou^ht to 
be read ei^er in this passage, or in the 
former. 

4 Lareher translates rpv^ic, supple- 
nets. Schweighsuser and Schneider, 
hdrdneis. 
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tlie Ethiopian Troglodytes'; who are reported to be swifter 
of foot than any other nation of which we have heard any 
stories related. The Troglodytes feed upon serpents and 
lizards, with many other kinds of reptiles: they speak a 
language which bears no resemblance to that of any other na- 
tion ; but they screech like bats. 

CLXXXIV. At the distance of about ten days' journey 
from the Garamantes, is seen another mound of salt, with a 
fountain issuing out of the summit. The adjacent parts are 
inhabited by the Atarantes, who are the only people, we know, 
destitute of names for each individual. For that of Ataran- 
tes' is the common appellation of all the people in conjunc- 
tion ; but there is no name to each individual. This people 
curse the sun as he passes over their heads ; pursuing Mm 
with the vilest reproaches, because he consumes both the 
men and the country with his scorching heat. After a jour- 
ney of ten days more, another hill of salt appears, with 
a spring like the former, and habitations of men in the adjoin- 
ing region. In the neighbourhood of this place mount Atlas 
is situate ; circular in form, and slender in circumference ; 
but of so great a height, that his head is always invisible, be- 
ing ever surrounded with clouds, both in summer and winter; 
and therefore by the inhabitants called. The Pillar of Heaven. 
From hence these men derive their name, and are called At- 
lantes^ They neither eat the flesh of any animal, nor ever 
have dreams. 

CLXXXV. Thus far I have been able to set down the 
names of those nations that inhabit this ridge of sand ; but 
cannot proceed farther, though they reach as far as, and even 
beyond, the columns of Hercules. In that ridge a mine of 
salt is found, after regular intervals of ten days' journey ; and 
those parts are inhabited by men, who build their houses with 
lumps of this salt". In these parts of Lybia no rain falls'"; for 



' These people derive their name from 
rpf&yXi}, a cave, azul dvvat, to go under, 
to enter. 

* There are great doubts about the 
reading of this word. The greater num- 
ber of manuscripts have Atlantes. Mela, 
i. 8. refers what is here related of two 
different nations, to one only whom he 
calls Atlantes. See also Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. V. 8. 

' Leo (Description of Africa, vii. p. 
255.) relates that in the kine^dom of 
Bomou, there is a country, in which the 
people profess no religion, but live like 
beasts, that their w(»nen and children 
are common, and each individual has 



no peculiar name. I am aware that Ly« 
bia is very far from Bomou, but since 
both people are African, it makes what 
is related by Herodotus probable. Larch, 

u These appear to be the same with 
the Hummaniaos, or Hammanientes of 
Pliny, (v. 5.) and the Ammantes of 
Solinus. Rennel, p. 643. 

▼ Gerrha, a town on the Persian gulf, 
^trab. xvi.) inhabited by the exiled 
Chaldeans, was built of salt; the «dt of 
the mountain Had-defia, near lake 
Marks (Shaw, p. 229.) in Africa, is hard 
and white like stone. Lareher. 

' In effect, Herodotus has rookea 
truly with respect to the houses of uUt, 
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walls of salt oonld not stand long, if any rain should fall 
there. The salt which is dug out of these mines is of two 
colours, white and purple y. All above this ridge, tending to 
the south, and midland parts of Lybia, is utterly desert, with- 
out spring or beast, wood, rain, or any kind of moisture. 

CLXXXVI. From Egypt to the lake Tritonis, the Ly- 
bians are breeders of cattle ; they eat flesh, and drink milk ; 
but abstain from the flesh of cows, for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, and will not keep swine. Nay, among the women 
of Cjrrene, to taste the flesh of a heifer is accounted a crime, 
because they celebrate the fasts and festivals of the Egyptian 
Isis : neither will the Barcaean women taste the flesh either of 
swine in addition to that of heifers. And this is the- state of 
things in those parts. 

CLXXXVII. The Lybians who inhabit to the westward of 
the lake Tritonis^ are not keepers of cattle, and do not observe 
the same customs, nor yet do to their children what the No- 
mades do.' For many of the shepherds, though I cannot 
affirm the same of all, are accustomed, when their children 
attain to the age of four years, to bum their veins either on 
the crown or temples, with uncleaned sheep's wool ; to the 
end that, during all the time of their lives, they may never be 
ofiended by pituitous defluxions^ from the head. This, they 
say, is the cause of the perfect health they enjoy : and indeed 
the Lybians, of all the nations we know, are the most healthy ; 
but whether from this or any other cause, I am unable to 
affirm with certainty. If convulsioils seize the children, when 
they bum them, there is a remedy discovered ; for by sprink- 
ling goats' urine ^ they cure them. I repeat what the Lybians 
say. 

CLXX!XVIII. In their sacrifices, these Lybian Nomades 
use the following ceremonies. They cut off the ear. of the 
victim, which they throw over the top of the building, as the 



He also fixes the scene, in a tract where, 
says he, ** it never rains." Thia remark 
is true of the country, generally, along 
the Mediterranean, between Africa pro- 
per (which ends at the Lesser Syrtis) 
and the Red sea; and more particularly 
in the Jereed, which is the tract border- 
ing on the Syrtis, where the purple 
mmmtain stands. See also Shaw, p. 
21d. ilmnci, p. 642. 

J The salt of the mountain Had-deffa 
is as hard and soUd as stone, and of a 
reddish and purple colour. Yet what is 
washed down from these precipices by 
the dem, attaineth another colour, be- 
coming as white as snow, and losing that 
share of bitterness which is in the parent 
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rock salt. Shaw, p. 229. See a farther 
account of the salt mountains and salines 
in pages 35, 116, and 230. 

■ JHerodotus is here speaking gene- 
rally, for the nearest people, (ch. 191.) 
the Ausenses, are Nomades. Larcher, 

^ The Scythians (Hippocrat. de ^ri- 
bus, &c. p. 355.) apply fire to their 
shoulders, arms, stomachs, &c. on ac- 
count of the moisture and relaxed state 
of their temperament; this operation 
dries up the excess of moisture in the 
joints, and renders them more free. 

^ This remedy is excellent, and has 
the same efiect as spirits of hartshorn 
which we use. I^oroW. 
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first-fmts ; and after ikat, they twist its neok. Thej sam- 
fiee to 00 other deities than the sun and moon, which are 
universally worshipped by all the Lybians ; but those who in- 
habit about the lake Tritonis, sacrifice also to Triton and 
Neptune ^» and principally to Minerva. 

CLXXXIX. From these the Grecians received the ap* 
parel and aegis of Minerva's statues; except only, that in 
Lybia her habit is made of skins, and the fringes that hang 
below the a^s are thongs of leather, and not serpents. In 
all other respects it is adorned in the same manner; and 
even the name declares that the robe of the Palladion came 
from Lybia. For the Lybian women wear goats' skins^ with- 
out the hair, fringed and stained with red around their gar- 
ments. From these skins the Grecians gave the name of 
iZEgis*^ to Minerva's shield ; and I am inclined to think that 
the loud bowlings which are uttered in the sacred rites, had 
the same original, because they are commonly used by the 
women of Lybia, and gracefully performed. The Grecians 
likewise learned from the Lybians the manner of harnessing 
four horses to their chariots. 

CXG. All the Nomades inter tiie dead like the Grecians,' 
except the Nasamones, who observe the time when the sick 
person is ready to expire, and then place him in a sitting 

Eosture, that he may not die with his face upward. Their 
ouses are compactly made of the asphodel shrub, interwoven 
with rushes, and are portable. Such are the cus^ms of 
these people. c 

CXCI. To the west of the river Triton, certain Lybians, 
who plough die earth, and are accustomed to live in houses, 
called Maxyes, border on the Ausenses. They wear long 
hair on the right side of the head, and shave the left. They 
paint the body with vermilion, and pretend to be of Trojan 
extraction. Their country, with all the rest of the western 
parts of Lybia, abounds more in woods and wild beasts than 
that of the Nomades ; for the regions of Lybia that lie to the 
eastward, and are inhabited by herdsmen, are low and sandy, 
as far the river Triton : whereas, those that are possessed by 



« Neptnae was orifiiaftlly a Lybian 
God, and the Gveeks oeriTed him from 
that eountiy,, (Harodot. ii. 50.) The 
horaa was cenaecrated to him, and the 
Mytholo^sts assert that it was named 
W him. It Mipean to me very proba- 
ble that the pMBmciaas formerly landed 
in Africa, and were the first who ma- 
naged horses : and the savage inhabit- 
ants ol tiiat ffart of the world, atemg 
them master that torrible element, aaa 



the most s]^irited of animals, regarded 
them as divinities. Perhaps also the 
Qreeks have enveloped the same story 
in their fables. Lareher, 

^ Anollonins Rhodiw, (tv. ver. 1347.) 
describes three Lybian women as clothed, 
in those skins. 

e From m^ cuy4c, a gomt, the Greeka 
made alyis aJM^oQ, whidi signifiea « 
ffottt's tkin, aad the «gti ^ JTtMrva. 
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husbandmen, and situate beyond the river to the westward* 
are very monntainoud, and abound in woods and beasts of prey. 
Serpents of incredible bigness are seen in this country, with 
lions, elephants, bears ^ aspics, and asses with h<mis ; and the 
cynocephali, and the acephali^, which, as the Lybians say» 
havQ eyes placed on their breasts, togeUier with savageii, both 
men and women, and many other wild beasts which are not 
fabulous^. 

CXCII. None of these things are seen among the Noma*- 
des; but others of the following kind: pygargiS goats, buf- 
faloes, and asses, not of that kind which have h<Mms but 
others that do not drink. They have likewise the orysS 
which is a wild beast, equal in bigness to a cow; and from 
the horns of this animal the Phoenicians make the frames of 
their citheras. There are also bassaria^ hyasnas, porcupines, 
wild rams, dictyes°^, thoes'', panthers, the boryes% and land 



' Fliny (Hist. Nat. viii. 36.) pretends 
that Africa does not produce bears, al- 
though he gives us the annals of Rome, 
testifying that in the consulship of M. 
Piso and M. Messala, Domitius ^no- 
barbus gave, during his edileship, public 
games, in which were an hundred Nu- 
midian bears. lipsius (Elect, ii. oh. 1.) 
pretends, that these beasts were lions, 
and that this is the animal meant by the 
Libystis ur.ya of Virgil. Virgil mentions 
lions by their proper names in a hun- 
dred places* Shaw (p. 249.) enume- 
rates bears among the animals he found 
in Africa. LMreher. 

9 Herodotus merely relates what the 
Lybians said. These cynocephali, whom 
the Africans considered as men with the 
heads of dogs, were a species of apes, 
remarkable for their boldness and &ro- 
city. Mr. Bryant imagining that these 
people called themselves acephali, de- 
composes the word, which u purely 
Greek, and makes it come from tfaie 
E^ptian Ae-Caph-El, which he inter- 
prets ** the sacred rock of the sun." 
The same author (Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology, p. 340.) pretends .with as 
much reason that cynocephali comes 
from Cahett'Cigph-'El, to which he assigns 
a similar interpretation. Here there 
seems to me a great deal of erudition 
thrown away. Lareher, 

h These are opposed to the cynoce- 
phali, &c. above mentioned, whose ex- 
istence he did not believe. 

' Aristotle (Hist. Anim. vi. 6.) ranks 
this animal among the birds of prey. 
But as Herodotus here neaks only of 
quadrupeds, it is probable that this is 



one* Pliny also, (Hist. Nat. viii. 53.) 
mentions it among quadrupeds. Har- 
douin makes it a species ot goat. See 
also Deutronomy, ch. xiv. ver. 6. ** The 
'* hart, and the roebuck, and the fallow 
" deer, and the wild goat, and the py- 
" gai*^, and the wild ox, and the cna- 
'* mois." Larchsr, 

Besides the common gauU or anU- 
hpe, this country produces another spe- 
cies of the same shape and colour, though 
of the bigness of a roebuck, with hums 
sometimes two feet long. This, which 
the Africans call lidmee, may be the 
same with the strepsiceros and addace 
of the ancients. Bochart, from the sup- 
posed whiteness of the buttccks, finds 
great affinity between addace and diaon, 
which, in Deut. xiv. 5. our translation, 
agreeably to the Septnagint and Vulgate 
versions, readers the pygaig. Sham, p. 
171. 

k Pliny (Hist. Nat. xi. 44.) describes 
this as, " animal unioorne et biaulcnm 
" oryx." Oppian, who had seen it> 
says the contrary. Aristotle (de Part. 
Anim. iii. 2.) classes it with the animals 
that have but one horn. Bochart lat- 
terly coincided with Damis an Arabian 
author, and supposed it to be a q>ecies 
of gazell. Lareker, 

* Thb Larcher translates foxes. For 
Hesychins says the Cyremeans called 
that animal Bassaris. 

■ It is not known what animal this is. 

" This aiders to be the Jackall. This 
name is derived from the Arabian name 
Ckathal. See Shaw, p. 174» and seq. 

^ We are quite unacquaioted with this 
animal. 
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crocodiles of about three cubits in length, yerj closely re- 
sembling lizards in shape, ostriches, and small serpents with 
one horn. These and all kinds of animals that live in other 
countries, except the stag and the wild boar?, abound in the 
regions of the Nomades ; but neither of those two are ever 
seen in any part of Lybia. The, have three sorts of mice, 
some of wich are called by the name of dipodes^i, or two- 
footed ; some by that of zegeries% which is a Lybian name 
and means the same as the word signifying hills in Greek ; 
and others are named echines. There are sdso weasels which 
breeyd in the Silphium, perfectly like those of Tartessus. So 
maiiy are the wild beasts produced in the countries of the 
Ijjjnan Nomades, according to the best information I could 
atlCain by the strictest and most diligent enquiry. 
/ CXCIII. Next adjoining to the Maxyes, the Zaveces' are 
situate, whose wives drive their chariots in war. 

CXCIV. Next to these are the GyzantesS where abund- 
ance of honey is made by bees ; and, tney say, a much greater 
quantity by the artifice of men". All these paint themselves 
with vermilion, and eat monkies, which are bred there in 
great numbers in the hills. 

CXCV. The Carthaginians say, that an island called Cy- 
raunis'' lies near this people, inconsiderable in breadth, but 
comprehending two hundred stades in length, of easy access 
from the continent, and abounding in olive trees and vines. 
They add, that there is a lake in this island, from the mud of 
which the virgins of the country draw up gold dust with 



P Aristotle (Hist. Anim. viii. 28.) 
agrees with Herodotus. Shaw (p. 178.) 
assures us that they abound there, and 
his testimony is confirmed by Sir James 
Bruce, (Travels to discover the Source 
of the Nile, vol. 4. p. 306.) Larcher. 

4 That remarkable disproportion be- 
twixt the fore and the hinder legs of the 
jerboa, or UjrovQf (though I never saw 
them run, but only stand or rest them- 
selves upon the latter,) may induce us 
to take it for one of the divoStc, or two- 
footed yaXai, or rats which Herodotus 
and other authors describe as inhabit- 
ants of these countries. Shaw, p. 177. 

Bruce has also described this animal, 
▼61. V. p. 121. 

' This rat burrows and throws up the 
earth, which presents the impeaiance 
of a MU. Hence its name. Beckmann 
on Arist. Mirab. Auscult. 26. 

■ There are no traces of this name in 
modem geography as far as we can leant. 
We must suppose them to have occupied 
the space between the Lesser Syrtis and 



the gulf of Adrumetum, since the Zy- 
gantes were next beyond them; and 
these are clearly the Zeugitanians of 
Pliny, being the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince which contained Carthage ; and 
whose boundary began on the west, at 
the river Tusca, where Numidia ended. 
How far this province extended south- 
ward, we know not. Renml. p. 637. 

' This is in some editions ^ygantes. 
Dr. Shaw, with much plausibility, con- 
jectures that the name Zygantes or Zu- 
gantes, may have been derived from that 
of the town and mountain of Zow-aan or 
Zagwan, situated about 406 miles S.W. 
of Cartha^. See p. 97, and seq. 

V This IS explained by Shaw, as it is 
in Algiers, and Tunis occasionally made 
of the palm tree, p. 143. See also 337, 
and seq. 

* We can only suppose the islands of 
Querk^ness or Kerkmess, the Cerdna 
and Circinitis of the ancients to be 
meant. Remul, p. 639. 
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feathers cdvelred with pitch. I cannot affirm the fact to bo 
true, but I write no more than they say ; yet it is not impo^ 
sible ; for I haye seen pitch drawn up out of a lake in the 
island of Zacynthus^, which contains seyeral lakes, the 
largest of which is seventy feet every way, and two fathoms 
in depth. They let down a pole into this lake, with a myrtle 
branch fastened to the end, and draw out pitch hanging 
about the myrtle, which has the smell of asphaltus, but is in 
other respects better than that of Pieria^. This they put 
into a pit prepared for that purpose near the lake, and when 
they have collected a great quantity, they -pour it off into 
vessels. All that falls into the water passes under ground, 
and appears again upon the surface of the sea, which is about 
four stades distant from the lake. These things being so, 
the account given of the Lybian lake resembles the truth. 

CXCVI. The Carthaginians farther say, that beyond the 
columns of Hercules there is a region of Lybia well inhabited ; 
where, when they arrive, they unload their merchandize, and 
when they have set it in order on the shore they return to their 
ships, and make a great smoke : that the inhabitants, seeing 
the smoke, come down to the coast, and, leaving gold in ex- 
change for the goods, depart again to some distance from the 
place: that the Carthaginians then going ashore, view the 
gold, and if the quantity seem sufficient for the goods, they 
take it up and sail away ; but if it is not equivalent, they re- 
turn to their ships and continue there : that the Lybians upon 
this come again, and lay down more gold to the former, until 
they have satisfied the merchants : that no wrong is done on 
either part*, the Carthaginians never touching the gold before 
it is made adequate to the value of the merchandize, nor 
the inhabitants the merchandize before the other. party have 
taken the gold. 



y They still obtain pitch from a spring 
in this island which is now called Zante. 
See Chandler's Travels, ch. 79. and 
Spon. vol. i. p. 89. 

» This was highly esteemed. Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xiv. 20.) says, " Asia picem 
" Idseam maxime probat, Graecia Pei- 
" nam." So also Didymus. Lurcher. 

* At a certain time of the year (in the 
winter, if I am not mistaken,) they (the 
western Moors) make a journey in a nu- 
merous caravan, carrying with them coral 
and glass beads, bracelets of horn, knives 
and such like trinkets. When they ar- 
rive at the place appointed, which is on 
such a day of the moon, they find in the 
evening several different heaps of gold- 
dust lying at a small distance from each 



other, against which the Moors place so 
many of their trinkets as they judge w^l 
be taken in exchange for them. If the 
Nigritians the next morning approve of 
the bargain, they take up the trinkets 
and leave the gold-dust, or else make 
some deductions from the latter. In this 
manner they transact their exchange 
without seeing one another, or without 
the least instance of dishonesty or perii- 
diousness on either side. Shaw, p. 239. 
Wadstrom relates the same of cer- 
tain people, on the windward coast of 
Gidnea. Cada Mosto (Hist. Voyages, v . 
2.) relates that the people of Melli ex- 
change in the same way salt for gold. 
Larcher, 
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CXC VII. And thag I have named all the people of Lybia 
I can ; the greater part of which have paid no regard to the 
king of the Medes, either at that time or since. But I mnst 
add, that thifl country is inhabited by four several sorts of 
people, and no more, that we know : two of these are original 
inhabitants, and the other two are strangers. The Lybians 
end Ethiopians are indigenous, one of whom inhabits the nor- 
thern, the other the southern parts of Lybia ; but the Phoeni- 
cians and Greeks are strangers. 

CXCVIII. Nevertheless in m; opinion Lybia is not com- 
parable to Asia or Europe in fertility, except the territories of 
Cinyps, which lies upon a river of the same name, and is equal 
to any other land in the production of com, and altogether 
unlike the rest of Lybia ; for the soil is black, and well wa- 
tered with springs, secure from immoderate dryness, and 
never hurt by excessive wet, though some rain falls in that 
region. The measure of the produce of this land is the same 
as that of Babylon. The country of the Euesperides is like- 
wise fruitful, yielding, when it is most fruitful, a hundred for 
one ; but that of Cinyps about three hundreds 

CXCIX. The territories of Cyrene are in situation higher 
than any other part of the country that belongs to the No- 
mades, aiid have three seasons worthy of admiration; for 
first the maritime places abound with fruits ready** for the 
harvest and vintage ; and when these are gathered in, the 
fruits of the second region, which they call the hills, attain 
to maturity; and when these are collected, those of the 
highest part become ripe. So that when they have eaten 
and drank the first crop, the last is ready. Thus the Cyre- 
nseans are eight months employed in collecting the produc- 
tions of the land ; and this may be sufficient to say concern- 
ing these things. 

CC. The Persians, who were sent by Aryandes from Egypt 
to revenge the quarrel of Pheretime, arriving before Barce, 
laid siege to the city, demanding the surrender of those per- 
sons who had been concerned in the death of Arcesilaus ; but 
the inhabitants having universally consented to the fact, re- 
fused to hearken to the message. Upon this they besieged 
Barce for nine months, during which they dug mines to the 
walls and made violent assaults. A worker of brass disco- 
vered their mines in this manner*. He carried a shield of that 
metal round the city within the wall, and applying it to the 
ground, it made no noise where the earth was solid; but when 
he came to the parts that were undermined, the brass rung. 

^ Opy j. This word indicates that the ken on this word in the Lezicoa of li- 
fniits were become mature. See Ruhn- maeus. Lareher* 
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Upon which discovery some of the Barcaeans fell to cotiiiter- 
mining, and killed all the Persians who were employed in the 
mines. All assaults they repulsed. 

CCI. Much time had been spent in the siege, many of the 
Barceeans were killed, and the loss of the Persians was no less 
considerable, when Amasis, general of the army, finding he 
could not succeed by force, resolved to reduce the city by fraud ; 
and to that end contrived this stratagem. He opened a broad 
trench in the night, which he covered with slight planks of 
wood, and by spreading a surface of earth upon the timber, 
rendered that part even with the adjoining ground. Early 
the next morning he demanded a conference with the BarcsB- 
ans, which they readily listened to, till at last they were will- 
ing to come to an accommodation ; and accordingly a treaty 
was concluded on both sides, and confirmed by oath on that 
spot of ground which was undermined, importing, '* That the 
** agreement should continue in force as long as the earth on 
.** which they stood should remain in the present condition : 
** that the Barcseans should pay a competent tribute to the 
** king, and that the Persians should innovate nothing in 
** Barce." Under the faith of this treaty the Barcaeans open- 
ing their g^tes, went frequently out of the city, and received 
all the Persians who desired to be admitted. The Persians 
hastily entered the walls after they had broken down the co- 
yering of the trench they had made ; which they did. to free 
themselves from the obligation of the oath they had taken to 
the Barcaeans, ** That the treaty should subsist so long as the 
** earth on which they stood should continue in the same con- 
^* dition (" and supposed, that upon the alteration they had 
made in that place, they had likewise dissolved the force of 
their engagement. 

ecu. When the Persians had put the power into the 
hands of Pheretime, she caused those who had been princi- 
pally concerned in the death of Arcesilaus, to be empaled 
round the walls ; and having cut off the breasts of their wives, 
affixed them^ about the same places. She gave the pillage of 
the other inhabitants to the Persians, excepting only the Bat^ 
tiadaB, and those who had not participated in the murder ; to 
these she entrusted the city. 

GCIII. The Persians, sdTter they had reduced the rest to 
servitude, marched away ; and when they arrived in the ter- 
ritories of Cyrene, the Cyrenaeans^ in obedience to some 
oracle, permitted them to pass through the city. But as they 
passed, Bares, who commanded the naval forces, endeavoured 

c The word ircptlcrn^e is most sig- studded with the breasts of the women* 
ni^cant. It shews that the walls were See cfa. 2. note. Wetseling. 
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to persnade them to take the city ; to which Amasis, general 
of the land army, would not consent, saying, he was sent 
against no other Grecian city than that of Barce. Neverthe- 
less when they had marched through, and had arrived at the 
hill of the Lycaean Jupiter, they began to repent that they 
had not possessed themiSelves of Cyrene, and attempted to 
pass through a second time. But the Cyreneeans would not 
suffer them ; and although no one attacked them, the Persians 
were struck with a panic ^; and having retired in gfeat haste as 
far as sixty stades from the place, they pitched their caq^). In 
this camp they received an order of Aryandes for ttieir re- 
turn; and having desired a supply of provisions from tiie Cy- 
renleans, they obtained their request, and marched away to- 
wards Egypt. In their march they were continually harassed 
by the^ Lybians, who, to get their clothes and baggage, killed 
all they found left behind or straggling, until the army arrived 
in Egypt. . * 

CCIV, The farthest point of Africa to which this Persian 
army penetrated was the_ country of the *Euesperides. The 
Barceean captives were sent from Egypt to king Darius, and 
by his command settled in a district of Bactria, which they 
afterwards called by the name of Barce ; and the place is in- 
habited at this time. 

CCV. Pheretime, however, did not close her life happily; 
for soon after she had taken revenge against the Barcseans, 
and had returned to Egypt from Lybia. she perished misera- 
bly ; for while alive she was destroyed by worms* which issued 
from her body. So odious to the Gods are the excesses of 
human vengeance. Such and so exhorbitant was the cruelty' 
exercised against the Barcasans by Pheretime the wife of 
Battus. 



<i The Greeks applied this term to all 
alanns which came upon men, without 
their being able to assign any cause. 
Eratosthenes (Catast. p. 10.) says, that 
the name was given, because Pan, in the 
war of the Titans, armed his allies with 
marine shells, the noise of which so 
frightened the Titans, that they fled. 
Hutarch (de Is. et Osirid.p. 356.) says, 



that the Paoa and the Satyrs who dwelt 
near Chemmis, gave the first tidings of 
the death of Osiris, which spread terror 
over all the country. Larcher. 

« Viva vermibus ebuUivit. 

This passage cannot fail to bring to 
mind the end of Herod the Great. Acts, 
ch. xii. V. 21, 22, 23. 
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